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PREFACE 


Tiie interest in Nietzsche is great, and his influence has steadily 
increased since his deatli. Nor is his appeal confined to people 
of one kind or of one opinion or party. He was a philosopher, 
though not of die technical sort, and the problems with which 
he dealt arc problems which come home in some measure to 
all men, and most of all to those who, like him, have lo^t their 
bearings in the modem world. But he was more than a philo¬ 
sopher, he was an artist, and an abnormally sensitive human 
being, whose answers to the problems which life sot him sprang 
firom his very humanity. 

This book is an attempt to sec the man and his philo.sophy 
together, and to interpret them by one another. It docs not 
primarily seek to judge and appraise, to attack or defend; but 
merely to understand, and by understanding to make clear on 
what liis appeal to us depends. 

Both die philosophy and die life arc set fortli with all the 
care and accuracy we can command, but signs of erudition have 
been reduced to a minimum; and in the psychological field, in 
which much of the study lies, technicalities and the jargon of the 
schools have been avoided. 

References to Nietzsche’s own writings have been given in 
considerable detail in order diat the interpretations placed on 
them may be checked by the context. Quotations from liis 
letters arc dated ; passages from his publi.shed works are, wlu'n 
possible, referred to by paragraph, in order to allow them to be 
found in any edition of diem. For other references the Musariou 
edition has been used, and the footnotes refer to its volumes and 
pages. 

n. A. U. 

Capb Town 

July m7 
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THE CHILD 

Born just before the middle of die nineteenth century in a small 
country parsonage, Nietzsche was descended on both sides of the 
house from respected God-fcaring Saxon stock, long and closely 
connected with the Lutheran form of the Christian Church. He 
wandered far afield from the home and fixith of liis fitlicrs and 
spent most of his mature life in foreign lands, where he was only 
momentarily at homo. On liis death at the age of fifty-six, 
some ten years after the light of reason had been extinguished 
in him, his body was brought back and buried in tbe graveyard 
of the small church beside the house where he was boni. But 
die final return, although achieved only at the will of tethers 
when the life had gone out of him, may not be sxi much die 
mockery it seems as a symbol diat he did not find elsewhere the 
abiding country for which he so carnesdy sought. 

It is the purpose of this book to trace the path of this way¬ 
ward genius, and to consider his changing doctrines in their 
relation to the man himself — to liis character and temperament; 
for of all the men who have ever been widely accorded the title 
of philosopher, Nietzsche is he whose doctrines arc most closely 
entwined with his own personal needs, likes, dislikes, powers and 
insufficiencies. So that in a very profound sense it may be said 
diat he wrote little of importance which was not about himself 
and a piece of transparent self-rcvclarion. Therein lies his strength 
and his weakness, his appeal to others, and the peculiar influence 
he has exerted on the modern world. 

We may begin our .study in the timo-honoured manner by 
a consideration of die flimily to which Nietzsche belonged. 
Doubdess respectability and religious faith arc not transmitted 
by the germ pLism, but they descend in tradition and family 
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pride, and to this tradition and pride Nietzsche was unusually 
sensitive. 

Grandfather Nietzsche — Friedrich August Ludwig by name 
— was a pillar of the Church. A Superintendent in the Lutheran 
Communion — the equivalent of a Bishop in England — he was 
a thinker as well as an administrator, and did what he could to 
establish and maintain the &ith. The tides of two of his books 
will perhaps acquaint us sufficiendy with the manner of man he 
was. These are: Gamaliel, or the Everlasting Duration of Christianity, 
calculated to instruct and tranquillize the Public Mind in the face of the 
Present Ferment in the Theological World — this was in 1796, two 
years after the fite de Vitre suprime ; and eight years later. Contri¬ 
butions towards the Promotion of a Reasonable Attitude regarding 
Religion, Education, the Duty of the Subject and Human Life. 

This excellent man married twice. By his first wife he had 
nine children of whom two died in infiincy. For a second wife 
he married a young widow, as well connected as he himself was, 
and coming from a family of pastors. One of her brodicrs 
fi)tmded the needle-work and embroidery industry in Saxon 
Voigdand, another was a country parson, but her frvouritc was 
the preacher in the Cathedral at Naumburg, who later became 
General Superintendent, Doctor of Divinity and Professor, first 
at Konigsberg and then at Weimar. The yoimg widow did not 
la«± courage, for with her husband she took over his seven 
chfidrm, and then bore him three more. The stepchildren are 
only of m(^ect importance to our story, and their chief interest 
lies m the fret that one of them amassed a fortune in England 
and dying a bachelor, left his wealth to his relatives. As a result 
ot this legacy, the members of the family were all raised from the 
fear of dire pov^, so that in all his vicissitudes Nietzsche was 
never freed by the spectre of real want. 

^^Thc three chiUrm of the second maniage concern us more, 
^o were gnls. who ^er manied, and kter became respcct- 
nrety Aum Augusta and Aunt Rosalie ; the third and vomme't 
TO M Ludi^ Njmehe’s fither. Aunt Augusta is described 
by her sympatheuc mece. Niemche’s sister, as s^et and patient 
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though greatly troubled with gastric weaknesses, and as quietly 
but effectively persistent in obtaining the control of household 
affairs. Rosalie on the other hand devoted herself to affairs of 
the spirit, and took a profound interest in Cliristiau benevolent 
institutions. She was learned for her sex and age in matters of 
theology, and liad some acquaintance with science and polities. 

Nietzsche’s father, born on loth October 1813, was educated 
in a seminary at Rosslebcn. He early showed nnisic.d talent, and 
issued tickets for concerts wliich he himself gave on Sundays 
after morning church. He was an excellent impromptu player 
on the piano, and wrote some compositions which have not 
survived. After some experience as a tutor, he became affciched 
to die ducal court of Alteiiburg and was put in charge of the 
education of three young princesses. Later on, being brouglu 
into contact with Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Frussia, he obtained 
through this monarch’s good graces the living at a .small village 
in Prussian Saxony, called Rocken. 

The Nictz.schc household was proud of its traditions and it.s 
refinement. At the very lowest estimate it was an extremely 
respectable family, but it had higher aspirations than this. So 
there was cherished, particularly by die two girls, Augusta .and 
RosaUc, the legend that in the direct ancestral line, not too far 
back, there was a delightfully mysterious handsome atlventurous 
Polish count, who left Poland for religion’s sake. This touch of 
nobility, and the infusion of foreign blood, lifted them in their 
own eyes above their more common neighbours and made them 
a family apart. The story had little truth in it, but as we .shall 
sec, it agreed with Nietzsche’s own humour, and he took it 
seriously. 

When Karl Ludwig entered upon his pastoral duties at 
Rocken, his two sisters seem to have looked after him, and his 
mother probably stayed with him, at least for the greater part 
of the year. But he looked around for a wife of his own, and 
soon found one in another household almost equally respectable, 
though possessed of a different outlook on life. Nietzsche’s 
maternal grandfather, Oehler, was a country parson at a small 
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RjtTrrtn village, Pobles, but he had married a lady of some means, 
and reared a large cheery noisy femily. He himself was a warm¬ 
hearted tPTiMblft man of the world, interested in things around 
Vitm^ -with a fidr amoimt of common sense and a strong hold on 
life. He hunted, played cards, encouraged amateur theatricals 
anA^ though no adept, was fond of listening to music. Of his 
eleven spirited, wilful and somewhat headstrong children, 
Franschen was the youngest, and at the age of seventeen she 
was led by the young parson of Rocken to his home as his bride. 

The arrangement there was by no means ideal. The two 
Nietzsche ladies, Augusta and Rosalie, were already firmly 
established in the parsonage, Augusta managing the household 
affairs, and Rosalie attmding to things of the spirit. They duly 
welcomed the young wife, but they intended to remain where 
they were and did not propose to hand over the reins of office 
to the newcomer. The bridegroom was a naan of no decision, 
and left his bride to adapt herself to the difBcult situation, but 
the e^etience left a mark on her. 

For the most part, however, life flowed peacefully at Rbcken, 
and in 1844, a year after the marriage, a son was born to die 
young couple, the precise date being the 15th October, die 
buthday of the king of Prussia, the parson’s benefector. At the 
christening ceremony the full heart of the young fethcr over¬ 
flowed. 

Thou blessed month of October,” he exclaimed, “ for many 
years the most decisive events of my life have occurred within 
thy thirty-one days, but my experience this day is the greatest 
and most glorious of them all, the christening of my litdc 
O blissful moment! O exquisite festival! O unspeakable holy 
duty! In the name ofthe Lord I bless thee! From die bottom 
of my hc^ do I utter these words: Bring me. then, this my 
^oved dul^ that I may consecrate him to the Lord ! My son, 
Fnedrich WiUielm, thus shalt thou be named on earth, in honour 
o my royal benefector on whose birthday diou wast bom.” * 
About two years later, in July 1846, there foUowed a girl, 

' F6istEr-Niet2sche, Derjunge NietzsOe, p. 14. 
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Eli2abcth, who later became Nietzsche’s admiring worshipper 
and biographer, and finally in February 1848 another boy, 
Joseph. The household did not long remain intact. In August 
1848, before Nietzsche’s fourth birthday, the father had an 
unfortunate fall; it precipitated a cerebral trouble firom which 
he never fully recovered, and eleven months later he died. His 
death was followed in February 1850 by that of liis younger son, 
Joseph, barely two years old. 

It is difficult to say how much Nietzsche remembered of the 
first environment into wliich he was cast. The fimiily did not 
leave the parsonage until April 1850, when Nietzsche was five 
and a half years old, but he was only four years and nine moudis 
of age when liis fethcr died, and during the last year of that time 
his contact witli his father was intermittent. Nevertheless it imy 
help us to understand our subject if we cast a quick glance at die 
household at Rbckcn. 

The dominating figures are die two aunts, the managers and 
administrators. The yomig mother, probably made sUghdy 
conscious of her youdi and lesser refinement — .she liad a much 
stronger digestion diau die other two ladies and a more vigorous 
physical constitudon — subdued herself as well as she was able, 
though she sometimes found dme hanging heavily on her hands. 
Occasionally she broke into protest. Iler husband, however, 
gave her Htdc support. In person he was tiill and slender, and 
was credited widi a noble and poetic personality. Full of rever¬ 
ence for his fiimily, he displayed the most refined and distinguished 
manners. His beautiful brown eyes, which mifortuuatcly were 
short-sighted, gave him a romantic look, and he easily lost 
himsdf in music. A sensitive soul, he took the misliaps of life 
extremely to heart. His daughter tells us that any sign of discord 
either in liis parish or in liis own family was so painful to him 
that he would withdraw to his study and refuse to cat and drink, 
or to speak with anybody. If any trifling dispute chanced to 
occur in his presence between his dominating sister Rosalie and 
his fiery young wife, he would lean back in his cliair, close his 
eyes, and become absorbed in very different thoughts, so diat 
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he might hear and see nothing of the quarrel. The Revolution 
of 1848, it is said, was an unspeakable sorrow to him. When he 
read in the papers that his beloved King, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
had driven round Berlin with a cockade in his hat he burst into 
passionate tears, and could only return to his &niily after having 
spent several hours alone ; and no one was allowed to mention 
the event to bim again. ^ 

The afeirs of this somewhat unbalanced household were 
further complicated by the presence during the greater part of 
the year of GrandmoAer Nietzsche. What part she played iii 
its economy at this time is not recorded ; but from her character 
it must have been a considerable one. 

The young father spent much of his time witli his children, 
especially widi Fritz, who early developed the capacity for 
sitting still when his fi.ther was working, and who could be 
soothed and made to cease crying by his fiithcr’s music. For a 
litdc time after his accident in August 1848, the father was able 
to return to duty, to write sermons and take confirmation 
classes, and in the spring of the next year he began to give his 
son a few lessons. But his recovery was only tempor.^ and 
spasmodic ; the brain trouble gradually increased, until in Tuly 
1849 he died. ' 


In his will the pastor appointed one of his relatives, a lawyer 
named Dachsel, guardian of his children, but his motlier. Grand¬ 
mother Nietzsche, took active charge of die household, and after 
some ^t months removed it, now further reduced by the 
d^th of Joseph, to Naumburg an der Saalc, where she had lived 
before her ma^ge and where she had many friends imd 
acquamtances of the proper kind. The old lady did not often 
go out of doors, but she kept court at home and entertained 
^y visitor, drawn chiefly from high legal circles, at drat time 
the dominating influence m the social life of the town 

&an^o^ Nieteche had views of her own on education 

^ Municipal Boys’ 

School, where he would mix with all and sundry. The experi- 

‘ Derjunge Nietzsche, p. i8. ^ 
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mciit, however, was not a success : both the boy’s nature and 
his training were against it. Nothing had prepared liini for 
contact with tliose who took life crudely. He had lived mainly 
in a world controlled by women — and was to continue to do 
so for some years — and die only man he had had much 
acquaintance with, liis father, had seemed to be made, not of the 
common clay, but of a liner, though more brittle, porcelain. 
Young Fritz Nietzsche, even at the age of six, was preoccupied 
with tilings inside liis own mind and had no ready feeling for 
the demands of an environment wliich had not been made to 
his own prescription. At the age of fourteen the precocious 
child wrote an autobiography, and in it he gives an account of 
a prophetic dream, said to have occurred after his Hither’s dc.ith, 
presaging the death of Ins brother Joseph. I low Hir the recollec¬ 
tion is accurate it is difficult to say, and the whole tale is perhaps 
more valuable for the light it dirows on Nietzsche at the time 
he wrote it; but presumably it had some basis in fact, and 
indicates a pliasc of his nature. Here it is : 

“ I dreamt that I heard die sound of the chtirch organ playing 
a requiem. When I looked to see what the cause of it was, a 
grave suddenly opened and my father in his shroud arose out 
of it. He hurried into die church and in a moment or two 
appeared with a small child in his arms. The grave opened, he 
stepped into it and the gravestone fell once more over the 
opening. The sound of the organ immediately ceased and I 
awoke. In the morning I related the dream to my dear mother ; 
very shordy afterwards little Joseph became unwell, fell into 
convulsions, and died in a few hours. Our sorrow was in¬ 
describable. My dream had been completely fulfilled.” • 

Young Fritz lived in a different world from that of the boys 
alongside whom he was pUiccd — a more internal and self- 
centred world. He was serious, thoughtful, careful of his 
manners; he recited Bible texts and hymns with great feeling, 
and thereby impressed the young barbarians around him. 'I’hey 
did not understiind him nor did he them. They were in the 

' Ibid. p. at. 
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majority and constituted his environment, but he failed to adapt 
himself to them; so they teased him, and laughed at Ins priggish 
ways, but otherwise left him to his own devices. To Nietzsche 
the world was always a strange unsympathetic affair, not at all 
well behaved, not at all rational — in the sense in which he 
understood rationality; and even at this early stage we get a 
of the gap that existed for him between his outlook on 
Me, his rules of li& and the needs of life itself. “ One day,” his 
sister tells us, “ just as school was over, there was a heavy down¬ 
pour of rain, and we looked along the Priestergasse for our 
Fritz. AH the boys were running hke mad to their homes — at 
last htde Fritz also appeared, walking slowly along, with his cap 
covering his slate, and his htde handkerchief covering the whole. 
Mamma waved and called to him when he was some way off: 

* Run, child, run ! ’ The sheets of rain prevented us from 
catching his reply. When our mother remonstrated with him 
for coming home soaked to the skin, he rcpHcd seriously : 

‘ But, Mamma, in the rules of the school it is written : on 
leaving the school, boys are forbidden to jump and run about 
in the streets, but must walk quietly and decorously to their 
homes.’ ” * 

Nietzsche’s mother worried, not unnaturally, about the odd¬ 
ness of her boy, and complained to her father. Grandfather 
Oehler, of the child’s inabflity to make fnends easily. Grand- 
fether Oehler, himself more a man of the world than most of 
Nietzsche’s other rdatives, soothed her, telling her that her ugly 
duckling might well txim out a swan ; that he was an unusually 
able and talented boy, and should not be expected to conform 
too closely to the ways of more ordinary mortals. Accordingly, 
Nietzsche was allowed to develop in his own way, and was left 
freer than usual from rules and prescriptions. 

The Municipal School, however, obviously would not do : 
the boy was unhappy; so. Grandmother Nietzsche’s tlxcorics 
notwithstm^g. he was taken away from it and sent to a more 
select establishment, which prepared children for entry to the 
* Der jmge Nietzsche, p. 28 f. 
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Cathedral Grammar School. Two years later lie entcM-ed the 
Grammar School itself. Meanwhile Fritz had made two friends, 
Wilhelm Finder and Gustav Krug, grandchildren of one of CJraud- 
mother Nietzsche’s legal acquaintances. With them Nietzsche 
was at home, he understood them and could dominate them, and 
as they also attended the preparatory school, Nietzsche became 
less lonely and isolated. 

To Nietzsche himself the change to the Grammar School 
meant much. He w.as eight years old, .md probably at the 
outset he was a little afraid of the small new world. When he 
found it more friendly than he expected, his self-esteem expanded 
swifdy. ITis sister, who had hitherto shared much of life with 
him, now became in his eyes merely a little girl, whereas he, if 
not yet a man, was well on the way to becoming one. “ I le 
would no longer allow the servant”, his sister tells us, “ to (etch 
him from friends’ houses at night. If we were lunli invited, and 
our good Minna in the natural course of events came to fetch 
me, Fritz would le.ave us womenfolk and always walk five p.ices 
ahead, and pretend not to belong to* us.” • When the servant 
was not there, however, he constitutbd himself guard and pro¬ 
tector of his young sister against the terrors of the world, such as 
tlic horses and dogs to be found in the street. 

During this period of his boyhood, Nietzsche spent many 
of his holidiiys with his grandparents Oehler at Fohles. 1 fere 
the funily pride and refinement were perhaps not so nnich an 
obsession as at Nauiiiburg, and Nietzsche and his sister led a 
more natural existence. They wore old clothes and were allowed 
to become as dirty as they liked. Most of the time was spent 
out of doors, in the fields, the woods and the orcharils, some¬ 
times in the company of the grandfather himself. 'I'hc two 
cliildren, Elizabeth says, revelled in freedom and independence 
and even ran a little wild ; but she is constrained to .ulmit that 
the wildness was of a very tame variety, and that they were 
“ extraordinarily good children, perfect little models 

In Nauniburg itself, during the whole of Nietzsche’s early 

‘ thid. p. 30. 
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boyhood, the atmosphere in which he Uved was somewhat 
artificial and might even be described as that of a cultural forcing- 
house. 

All the recognised features of the good life were provided in 
it, though not always in the most usual manner. The home was 
deeply religious ; the family tradition. Grandmother Nietzsche, 
and perhaps Aunt Rosalie, saw to that. But there was nothing 
common or vulgar about the religion. In tlic person of Grand¬ 
mother Nietzsche, it turned away with some disdain from “ the 
orthodox revival of the fifties ”, says Ehzabeth, “ when people 
were beginnrng to be ‘ bom again ’ and to denounce themselves 
as desperate sinners ” and showed itself rather in “ a delicate and 
touching piety So strong was this influence that Nietzsche 


many years afterwards was able to write tliat at twelve years of 
age he saw God in all His glory. 

The moral standard also was exceedingly high. All the 
proper virtues were inculcated by word and example ; again 
perhaps not on the common grounds which might apply to all 
humanity, but for more select reasons; immoral behaviour, 
such as lying, was undignified; and the fiimily attitude was 
summed up by one of the aunts who declared “ with calm 
pride : ‘ We Nietzsches scorn to He ’ 


After religion and morals comes art; and here Nietzsche in 
own way was agam fortunate — perhaps too fortunate. 
Dunng the whole of his residence at Naumburg he seems to 
We had only two real fiiends of his own age, the Wilhelm 
Pmder and Gustav Krug already mentioned. Pinder’s fiither was 
a ju ge of mtellectual and artistic aspirations. Young Pritz 
™ in md out of thu tWers’ home almost <luUy ; he- 
^ tm ho^otk Joug with Wilhelm Pindet, and caum much 
mte s mflu^ 7^ Uoa- selections of Goethe 

to hn fimily, even when the boys and ghh were very younc 
m mdex to ^mtom th™ ears to the scLds of noble 
Md young Fntz was often in the audience. Krug’s fiither ml 
e other h^d. a Pnvy Councfllor, was a noted lover of umsic 
Derjunge Nietzsche, p. 36. . ^ ^ 
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being not only a performer and composer himself, but also a 
friend of Mendelssolm and of other musicians of first rank. 
“ An exceedingly select circle of music lovers used often to 
assemble at his house,” says Nietzsche, “ and almost every great 
musician who wished to appear before tlie Naumburg public 
tried to be introduced by him.” * Thus at a tender age Nietzsche 
was brought into contact with literature and art in an unusual 
mamier and to an luiusual degree. 

We need not be astonished, therefore, if wc discover that 
when young Fritz Nietzsche relaxed, and played, he played not 
as other less privileged boys do, but in rather a bookish and even 
learned way. At tlic age of ten he composed a little motet, 
which he and his sister practised and sprang on the family as a 
surprise at Christmas. With the exception of a game of ball, 
which he pkiycd at Pobles, he seemed not to have played ordi¬ 
nary, ready-made games, in which many join, where the rules 
are fixed and well known, and where rivalry is the essence of 
things. On die contrary, his amusements tended to be individual, 
the elaboration of themes selected by himself, lie built up an 
imaginary world of his own, into which he generally allowed 
his sister and devoted follower to enter ; he painted, wrote 
verses, invented fairy stories and produced little plays. His two 
friends Wilhelm and Gustav were also admitted to this semi- 
private world, of which Fritz Nietzsche was the true owner and 
stage-manager. Wilhelm Finder, presumably copying Nierzsclic, 
also wrote an autobiography at the age of fourteen, and in it he 
writes at some length on his friend. “ As a little boy,” says 
Finder, “ he used to amuse himself with all kinds of toys which 
he had made liimsclf, and all of which bore witness to an extra¬ 
ordinary inventive and self-reliant mind. 1 le was leader in our 
games, introduced new methods into them, and thus made 
them attractive and full of novelty. . . . Many of my tastes were 
initiated and encouraged by him, more particularly in the case 
of music and literature.” * Finder was a true follower, and as 
such was admitted by Nietzsche to full intimacy. Widi Krug 
» Ibid. p. 35. » Ibid. p. 46. 
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Nietzsche had a further bond in a special devotion to music, and 
since ICrug possessed the reijuired docility, he was also admitted 
to the magic circle. Thus Nietzsche lived until he was fourteen 
as the undisputed Iriug and leader of this small society of kindred 
spirits and hero-worshippers, Elizabeth, ^iV^ilhelm and Gustav. 
There he was completely at home, and perhaps only there. His 
two boy fidends, and if possible E liza beth, had to share his 
experiences ; and when this was not possible, he was apt to be 
solitary and alone. This feature of his temperament was noted 
by Finder. " From his earliest childhood,” says the one boy of 
die other, “ he loved solitude in which he could give himself up 
to his own thoughts. To a certain extent he avoided company, 
and would seardi out the spots where Nature displayed her 
sublimest beauty.” 

It is on record that young Nietzsche did not find his school 
work so easy as might have been expected, and in the beginning 
Greek hi particular gave him much trouble. The rigour and 
fixity of the rules and forms of grammar did not afford at first 
the fireedom which Nietzsche’s soul demanded, and for tlie 
formal aspect of it he always had some distaste. He wished to 
lead, not to follow; to create, not to conform ; hence in 1854, 
the year in which he reached the age of ten, he composed no 
fewer than fifty-five poems. They were not good poems. Tliis 
was to be expected. They endeavoured to present magnificent 
pictures, romantic scenes of storm by land and sea and fire. 
They were based on no models, and were the outpouring of an 
untrained mind which tried to feel and tried to express itself, 
but which did not feel sincerely or deeply and did not have an 
adequate co mman d over the means of expression. Probably 
most poets, and many who come in time to realise that they arc 
not poets, are romantic of heart at first, and give early csipression 
to turbulent and vague emotion in stereotyped and insincere 
fonns. But few write so many poems at so early an age as 
Nietsche did, or fed so stron^y and persistently the urge to 
speak before they have anything to say. Nietzsche himself later 
on was not without insight into his own case, and in 1858, four 
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years after the first outbreak, he commented : “A poem wliich 
is empty of ideas and which is overladen with phrases and meta¬ 
phors is like a rosy apple in the core of which a maggot lies hid. 
Stock phrases must as fir as possible be eliminated from a poem, 
for the excessive use of such phrases denotes a mind which is not 
capable of creating its own sentences.” * 

As might be expected there was a strong didactic strain in 
Nietzsche’s nature, even in boyhood, and it is directly connected 
with the characteristics of liim which we have already noticed. 
As a young kd he took cliargc of his still younger sister, and 
tried to mould her mind as he would liavc it. He prescribed 
her reading, helped her to reach after the ideas he himself enter¬ 
tained, and thereby created a tiny but real social world where 
nothing was alien to him. As has already been suggested, and 
as we shall sec more fully later, he was never quite at home in 
the great world : it was unsympathetic to him, unpliable, and 
not an instrument over which he had much control — and yet 
control he must have. He required therefore a smaller and more 
tractable realm, and if it were not given he liad to make it. 
We shall sec diis trait reappearing in him at other stages of his 
life. 

But in spite of his diffidence, his failure to make friends 
easily, and the awkwardness of his contacts with the rough 
world, Nietzsche had a profound conviction of his own merit 
and ability. And his sister records a short conversation in which 
there is depicted a delicious naive blending of superiority and 
piety. In the spring of 1857 Fritz and she had both done well 
in school examinations. “ Wlien he and I were alone tliat 
afternoon, however,” she remarks, “ he said to me : ‘ Isn’t it 
funny tliat both of us learn so well and know so many things 
that odier children do not know ? ’ When wc had discussed the 
matter for a little wliilc the secret motive for his question at last 
became apparent. ‘ I always wonder . . . whether it is not 
possible that our dear Papa in Heaven is the cause of it, and 
whether he docs not give us good thoughts. Only a little while 

• Works, vol. xxi, p. 31. 
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ago Aunt Rosalie gave me a letter to read from our Aunts in 
Plauen, and in it I found this passage ; “ Clearly tlicir £ithcr’s 
blessing lies on both children’s heads : it is possible that God in 
his grace allows our nohle Ludwig more influence over his 
fethcrless children than other dead parents usually liavc ” i 
The Niet 23 che tradition was strong. 

' Der junge Nietzsche, p. 68. 
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In the summer of 1855 changes began to occur in the Nietzsche 
household. Aunt Augusta, who liad early secured and retained 
the household management, died, and her death was followed 
next year by tliat of Grandmother Nietzsche. Of the older 
authorities tliere remained only Aunt Rosalie ; and Nietzsche’s 
mother, now some diirty years of age, soon removed her from 
her dominating position and induced her to find a home of her 
own. When Aunt Rosalie left, Nietzsche’s mother moved to a 
more convenient house with a large garden where the children 
could have greater freedom tlian had been possible under the 
old rtJgime. School work, however, began to press heavily 
upon the boy. Greek, as we have seen, troubled him in the 
carUcr stages, and he seems to have been overworked. Short¬ 
sightedness was hereditary in the Nietzsche family, and Fritz 
now began to be troubled by it. In the winter of 1856-7 he 
suffered considerably from headaches, and had to prolong his 
following summer holiday by some weeks in order to recover 
from the strain. One eye apparently was much weaker than the 
other, and Grandmotlicr Oehlcr is said to liave discovered that 
his pupils were not always of the same size. The discomfort, 
however, passed away for a time, and in the succeeding year no 
more complaints were made about it. 

Nietzsche was distinguishing himself in school, and his per¬ 
formance there drew the attention of some friends of the rector 
of the frmous institution of Schulpfrirta. Tliis led in 1858 to 
tlie offer of a vacancy dicre, which, after due consideration and 
many tears, was eventually accepted. Nietzsche left Naumburg 
and entered Pforta as a boarder in October of that year, his age 
being fourteen. 

IS 
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Nietzsche himself recognised that a stage of his life was now 
ending, and he showed this by writiug the autobiography to 
which reference has already been made, giving a complete accoimt 
of himself up to the date of writing. Much of it, of course, 
depends on memories which doubdess have bcMi considerably 
trisformed hy the passage of time, but even so, it yields a good 
deal of insight into his mind at tliis time. I Icnceforward he 
kept a diary, although not with complete regularity. Some of it 
is lost, but the remainder has been preserved by the piety of his 
sister, Elizabeth, and to it, and to the equally pious preservation 
of the correspondence which now became needful to him, we 
are indebted for a fuller knowledge of bis inner life than is 
common among other men. 

But before we consider Nietzsche himself fiirtbcr we must 
glance at the place where he spent six of the most f<>rmativc 
years of his life. 

Schulpfbrta, once a Cistercian abbey, had large grounds — 
some 73 acres — surrounded by an immense wall which secured 
the required monastic seclusion. It lay some distance from 
Naumburg, on the banks of the Saalc river, and aecommiHlatetl 
about 200 boarders. It attempted to give a complete education, 
forming character, moulding industrious and dissciplined habits, 
and encouraging initiative as well as imparting instruction. The 
education it gave was primarily on classical lines ; and as was 
be expected of the time and place, modem science did not play 
a large part in it, a feet not without importance in Nietzsche’s 
dezelopmeat. The discipline of the school was fairly rigorous 
and the life somewhat Spartan. At five o’clock in the interning 
(in winter at six) the dormitories had to be empty. Half an hour 
later prayers were said, after which a cup of milk and .a snwll 
wneatm roll were provided. At six o^clock work began, lessons 
mten^gled with preparation, and it continued until twelve. 
After Imch-—which was reasonably substantial the boys went 

out of doors untU a quarter to two. Tlien for two hours da.sscs 
wercrwumed, and with a short break for light refreshments, work, 
g preparation, continued till seven o’clock. After supper 
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the boys went into the garden again until halt-past eight, and at 
nine o’clock, after prayers, to bed. 

Most boys entering a boarding-school are home-sick at 
first; Nietzsche, as might be expected, was more so than usual, 
and took longer to recover. He had left his two friends, Wilhchu 
and Gustav, behind him at Naumburg, and he did not form any 
really dose friendships at Pforta for some years. He kept in 
touch as fex as he could with his Naumburg circle, not only in 
die holidays, but also by meeting members of it frequently at 
week-ends at the little inn of Almrich, wliich, half-way between 
them, was within easy walking distance of botli places. Almost 
a whole school year after he had entered Pforta we find Nictzsdic 
so frr from having reconciled himself to his new surroundings 
that in liis diary he records a “ cure for home-sickness ” given 
by the teacher specially responsible for him : 

“ I. If we wish to learn anydiing valuable, wc cannot always 
remain at home. 

2, Our dear parents do not wish us" to remain at home; 
wc therefore fulfil our parents’ wishes. 

3. Our loved ones arc in God’s liands. We arc accompanied 
by their thoughts. 

4.. If wc work diligently our sad thoughts will vanish." 

To this is added : 

"5. If all this is of no avail, pray to God Almighty." * 

At Pforta a prefect or monitor system was in force. P;ieh 
boy was placed in the cliarge of a monitor, who had to help 
him witli his work, ensure tliat he did his preparation, and also 
control liis general behaviour. Over the monitors, however, 
there were tutors, members of the permanent teaching staff. It 
is obvious that the happiness and well-being of a boy might 
depend greatly on the character of the older boys to whose care 

> FSKter-Nietzsclie, Der tmdende Nietxsrhe, p. 55 f. 
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he -was committed; and many years before, another lad, also 
reserved and self-contained, had for a time suffered greatly 
through lack of sympathetic treatment at the same school — the 
philosopher Fichte. Nietzsche, however, was fortunate, for his 
superiors wne kind to him, although at times he puzzled and 
even alarmed them by unusual forms of behaviour. On one 
occasion, we are told, the boys had been discussing the ancient 
story ofMudus Scaevola, who, on being condemned to death 
by fire for the attempted assassination of Porsena, the king of 
Clusium, out of bravado thrust his right arm into the flames and 
held it there vinthout flinching. One lad remarked that to allow 
ones hand thus voluntarily to be burned away was dreadful and 
almost impossible. Nietz^e, however, denied this, and setting 
fire to a bundle of matches on the palm of his hand, held them 
steadily out in firont of him. The monitor, appalled at Nietzsche’s 
action, quickly knocked the matches away, but the hand was 
burned and had to be treated for some days. 

The standard of scholarship at Pforta was high, and tlic 
methods which it adopted were, on the whole, well adapted to 
secure the ends it set itself. Nietzsche thus obtained an excellent 
grounding in the classical languages and was made thoroughly 
acquainted with the dements and mechanics of philology. This 
^ of considerable impor^ce to him. Pedantic accuracy and 
me over-elaboration of painful detail was never a weakness of 
his, and there was more than a little risk that if he were left to 
1^ own devices he might shirk the work necessary to master 
the mteresting parts. From this he was saved by the skfll 
and thoroughness of his teachers. 


Moreover, at first Nietzsche threw himsdf witlx ardour into 
.Tj He took it more seriously than most boys arc wont 
to do, and he looked with eager eyes at everything — or almost 

™ praented to him. " Whai I readied 
Pforta, 1 m wrote a few years later. " I had dabbled in almost 
every subject^ except perhaps such sdenccs as were a little too 
exact, and tedious mathematics.”* Nietzsche retained this en- 
* Der werdende Nietzsche, p. 236, 
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thusiasm at Pforta for a time, and, being naturally a well-conducted 
lad, continued to be a model little scholar. 

But there was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction which 
gradually came to the surface. On the one hand, he still lacked 
firiendships, and his tutor complained that he held liimself too 
much aloof from the other boys ; on the other, he required 
more mental scope than the school discipline afforded him, 
some field where, as in the days gone past, he might let his mind 
run free, planning, determining, criticising, and creating as far as 
he was able. And to meet these needs, in tlic second long vaca¬ 
tion after he went to Pforta, he founded a small literary society, 
named Germania, and consisting, in addition to himself, of his 
two old friends Wilhchn Pinder and Gustav Krug. 

The three boys bought a bottle of cheap red wine, and, 
proceeding to an old ruined castle, inaugurated the society there. 
They discussed dieir plans for promoting culture, pledged them¬ 
selves to a bond of friendship and community of ideas, drank 
their wine and hurled tlie empty bottle into the abyss. Accord¬ 
ing to the constitution of the society, each member once a month 
liad to prepare a contribution, to be discussed and criticised by 
the others. Meetings were held quarterly in tlic school holidays, 
with frit regularity. 

In this society Nietzsche let his mind run riot, and it afforded 
him bodi an hitcllectual and an emotional outlet. I Ic contributed 
many pieces of music, songs, choruses, an overture and a fiiguc. 
Poems on heroic and romantic themes were not lacking, and he 
showed a sentimental interest in Serbian and Hungarian national 
aspirations. Perhaps, however, the most cliaractcristic feature of 
the society when it flourished most vigorously was the series of 
lectures, delivcrod by Nietzsche, at six successive quarterly meet¬ 
ings to the assembled “ synod ”, i.e. to the other two boys. In 
i86i, the year in wliich he reached the age of seventeen, he spoke 
to them on The Childhood of Nations, die Erraanarich Saga, a 
Dante Symphony and Byron. In the following year he discussed 
Napoleon III as President, and finally gave a lecture, to which 
reference will be made later, on Fate and History. 
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Nietzsche’s sister points to a change in his musical tastes 
whichtookplaceatthistime. Wlien the period began Nietzsche’s 
aeed allowed merit to nothing but classical music, therein echo¬ 
ing the strong views of Krug’s fethcr. But the society out of 
its slender resources subscribed to Die Zcitschrift jiir Musik, which 
was an enthusiastic champion of Wagner, and when von Biilow 
prepared a piano transcription of Wagner’s Tristan the society 
emptied its treasury in order to buy it. From that time N ietzsche 
was a declared Wagnerian. In the holidays after tliis momentous 
purchase Nietzsche and Kurg practised the piano version from 
till night—at the Nietzsches’ house, be it said, for 
Mr. Krug would not stand the desecration. Neither hoy, says 
Nietzsche’s sister, had yet heard die opera, or knew how the 
mplnrliw should bc brought out. “ They made an incTcdihlc 
noise,” she says, “and the sound of their powerful voices 
reminded one of a howl.” * 

Not long after the founding of Germania Nietzsche began to 
form an important fiiendship at Fforta, Tliis was with a boy 
called Paul Deussen, who remained in close touch with Nietzsche 
for many years, and made part of his spiritiuil pilgrimage with 
him. At Easter i86i, the two boys were confirmed together. 

“ When the candidates for confirm.'ition ”, says 1 deussen, “ went 
up to the altar in couples in order to receive the sacrament on 
thdr knees, Nietzsche and I, as the closest friends, knelt side by 
side. I have still a vivid recollection of the holy and transcen- 
dttitd mood which filled us during the weeks before and after 
confiirmation. We were prepared to leave this world at once 
and find ourselves by the side of Christ, and all our thoughts 
were bathed in a celestial chcerfiihiess. . . ^ Niet/sche, it 

might seem, was getting over his difficulties in his own way, and 
adjusting himself to a selected Mivironment. 

But about this time a cliangc took place. The statement 
firom Deussen just quoted continues by .saying that this celestial 
cheerfulness, “like a forced plant, could not live long, and 
withered away as quickly as it had sprung up beneath the im- 

» Derjutige Mftocfte, p. ro8. »I>cmwn, Vrlnmungen, p. 4. 
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pressions of everyday life and learning. Yet a certain faith 
remained within us until after our leaving examination, aldiough 
it was really unconsciously stifled by the cxccUciit mctliods of 
historical criticism with which the ancients were treated at 
Pforta, and which in those days wc extended quite naturally to 
the domain of Bibhcal Hterature.” * 

Nietzsche, the adolescent boy, began to have rcUgious doubts 
and to question the creed of his fathers. In later life he repre¬ 
sented the break with the old ftith as a quiet painless Uberation, 
and indeed there is no evidence tliat Nietzsche ever endured the 
agony of mind which such a breach has caused to many a sensitive 
thinker. Like many others he felt it, or thought he felt it, as a 
hberation, a spreading of his wings and a flight above and beyond 
the walls witliin which he Ixad been confined ; but it also meant a 
loss to him, a greater loss than he conuuonly admitted, :uid a loss 
he did not succeed in making good to himself. A fuller discussion 
of this point, however, may be reserved for a later cKcasion. 

Meanwhile wc may note another feature of this stage of 
his development. Scholastically he began to get into trouble, 
Nietzsche, as wc have seen, although not an ordinary boy, had 
hitherto always been a model of propriety, and his school report 
at the end of the x 8 ( 3 o- 6 i session, when he was attaining the age 
of seventeen, speaks of his work as satisfactory, very satisfactory 
or excellent, and describes liis beloaviour and industry as very 
good. But tiow he fell away ftom this high standard. School 
began to bore him. He resented havmg to follow a curriculum 
laid down by others, and wished to proceed on lines of his own. 
Like many another boy of his age, he bewailed his hard lot, 
believed himself to be misunderstood and showed a ttnidency to 
run counter to tlic ideals he had hitherto accepted. The religious 
questioning just referred to was one form of this. Another was 
the enthusiasm for Wagnerian music wliich we liavc also noticed. 
A third feature was the condenmation of all he had already 
written as childish, milk-and-water sentimentality, and tlie resolve 
to write in the ftiture in a more virile fishion. At Christmas 

* Ibid. p. 4. 
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i86i he received a present of Shakespeare s works, and he liad 
already become acquainted with Byron. Under these influences, 
and also under that of Schiller, he and another lad. Gamier by 
namPj began to write in what they took to be a manly way, 
with irony, power and realism. In practice this meant little 
more than rather cheap sarcasm and a second-hand indecency, 
reached by a sedulous collection of the coarsest expressions to be 
found in Shakespeare and Schiller. 

Nietzsche also began to commit minor breaches of the school 
regulations, and on one occasion he got into trouble for using 
a report he had to make to the authorities as a vehicle of an 
untimely schoolboy humour, exercised partly at the expense of 
the masters. For this he was kept in for three hours and gated 
for a couple of Sundays. His mother, to whom he liad to 
apologise for not meeting her as expected on one of tliosc 
Sundays, wondered whether her good Fritz was being led astray 
by some less well-behaved boys. This suggestion was itself an 
irritant to the lad, and his state of mind is wcU shown by liis 
indignant rejoinder : “ There is no question of anybody exercis¬ 
ing any influence over me, for in order for tliat to liappcii I 
must first get to know people whom I feel to be my superiors.” * 
Ifis sister, commenting on this statement, remarks on its untruth. 
She says that Nietzsche tended at this stage of his life to over¬ 
estimate the abihty of his school fiiends, and she represents liim 
as saying ; “ If only I were as gifted as So-^and-so is, what should 
I not do ! ” * 

The c limax of this revolt was reached in April 1863, when 
one Sunday afternoon Nietzsche got mildly drunk. To some 
extait he had rehabiHtated himself after his previous mis¬ 
demeanour, and he had begun to take more interest again in 
his <^s work. This lapse gravely upset him and brought him 
to his senses. The letter to his mother in which ho announces 
his fill firom grace shows an interesting childish contrition in 
which the appropriate sense of guilt is accompanied by an 
attempt to disarm the critic. 

* Nov. 18&. a Derjunge Nietzsche, p. 115. 
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“ Write to me soon,” he says, “ and write severely, for I 
deserve it; and no one knows better than I, how much I 
deserve it. 

I do not need to give you any further assurances as to how 
seriously I have pulled myself together, for now a lot depends 
upon it. 

I had once again grown too cocksure of myself, and this 
self-confidence has now, at aU events, been very unpleasantly 
disturbed. 

. . . By-thc-byc, do not tell anyone about it if it is not 
already known. Also please send me my muffler as soon as 
possible, for I am constantly suffering from hoarseness and 
pains in the chest. Now good-bye, and write to me very 
soon, and do not be too cross with me, dear mother. 

Your very sorrowful 

Frit/.” > 

This was the end of the difficult period ; and for the year and 
a half which remained of his school life Nietzsche again was the 
perfect pupil. Several factors combined to bring about this 
result. 

In the first place, just as the revolt was natural to Nietzsche's 
age, so was its cessation. The troubles of adolescence tend to 
diminish with time, and unless they take an unduly serious 
form, they cure tliemselvcs. 

Secondly, the feeling of isolation and of being misiuiderstood, 
which is a natural form in which adolescent conflict expresses 
itself, and one to which Nietzsche was unduly liable both by 
temperament and by training, was reduced by the successful 
development of new friendships. In founding Gcrtnania in 18do 
Nietzsche had established a small kingdom, apart from Pforta, 
in which he could reign. Now, in Pforta itself, he obtained a 
few friends with whom he could maintain the same intimate 
relationsliip as he did with Krug and Finder. Only two arc of 
importance. One has already been mentioned, Paul Dcusscu; 
the other was a young scion of the nobility, Freiherr von 
Gersdorff. 


> April 1S63. 
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Nietzsche never exerted any widespread influence among 
people he met. His schoolfellow. Gamier, who later practised 
meheine in Berlin, remarks candidly that Nietzsche took no 
prominent place among his comrades. “ Among those who 
showed great intellectual activity ”, says Gamier, “ he cannot be 
said to have played a leading part. ... He showed no inclina¬ 
tion to share in the noisy games diat used to be played in the 
school garden, but with the rest of us as a Primiunr he would 
readily walk to the village of Attenburg [Almrich | close by ; he 
would not beer there, however, but greatly preferred 

chocolate.” ^ 

On the otho: hand, Nietzsche tended to dominate his close 
associates. Von Gersdorff, who was six months behind him in 
the school, gradually came under his spell, and remained a 
devoted follower nearly all liis life. Deussen, too, spoke with 
cn thiiga-sm of those early days, and of what he owed to Nietzsche’s 
ennobling influence. Vihcn Deussen, having reached the highest 
class in the school, fell in love, the lady, perlups not unnaturally, 
did not take him too seriously, and got engaged to someone 
dlse. Nietzsche, his counsellor and guide, walked with the 
heart-broken lover through die cloisters, “ iptoting all the com¬ 
forting arguments which lay liiddcu in the dust of books and the 
scholastic wisdom of the ancient Greeks and Homutts More¬ 
over, he enshrined the experience in a poem - - h'iiithlfss Love — 
which was duly submitted to Gcrtnmia. What Pinder and Krug 
said about it is not on record. 

Thirdly, the character of dte work which was imposed upon 
Nietzsche by the school curriculum began to citange, and gave 
more scope to his peculiar temperament. The early itidiscriin- 
inate zealin every branch, or almost every branch i>f knowltxlge, 
which, as we have seen, Nietzsche said was a Mature of his earlier 
boyhood, dhappeared, and was replaced by a desire to follow a 
more limited object of study to a further point. This desire he 
was now able to carry out. He had passed tlurough the earlier 
stages of his study, had acquired considerable ma.stcry over flic 
* Derjunge Nietzsefu, p, lao f. 
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means of expression, and was consequently, in accordance with 
the system of education in vogue at Pforta, encouraged to do 
more independent work. He became interested in die Ermana- 
rich Saga. He worked up his views on it for Germania, delivering 
fbffm as an oration to die synod — Krug and Pindcr ; he followed 
this up with a poem on the death of Ernianarich ; and finally 
he presented the results df his study in a school essay, concerning 
which he said in liis valedictory address, he was “ almost 
satisfied 

In his last year at school he liad to write an essay in Latin on 
some important theme, a work involving some original research. 
Nietzsche chose as liis subject Theognis of Megara, and attempted 
a presentation of die man and liis writings as a whole. He divided 
his paper into diree parts or cliapters : first, an account of the life 
and times of Theognis ; then a discussion of his writings — the 
fiagments attributed to liim ; and finally, an examination of his 
views on theology, morals and public alfiiirs. The subject 
appealed intensely to Nietzsche and he threw himself into the 
work with all his might. It was only a schoolboy’s essay, but the 
subject had an unusiuUy strong interest for liiin, so strong indeed 
that he followed it up later by anodicr study in liis student days, 
and some of the ideas of it remained with liim throughout his 
life. It is therefore not surprising tliat, on this side at least, his 
school life finished in a bbzc of glory. His mathematics remained 
poor, his knowledge of liistory and geography were regarded as 
not very thorough, but liis classical training was excellent, and 
through the dry tones of his leaving certificate of proficiency we 
can discern the goodwill if not the entliusiasm of some of his 
teachers, when the hope is expressed that “ by the aid of serious 
and thorough industry he will one day achieve somediing really 
creditable in his calling 

* Ibid. p. 135. 
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In October 1864 Nietzsche, together with Dcusscii aud several 
others £:om Pfbrta, enrolled as a student at Bonn. The University 
there, like that of Berlin, owed its existence to Friedrich Wilhelm 
in of Prussia, the Buther of the king after whom Nietzsche was 
n a me d. But there were more substantial reasons to justify the 
choice of it than those which might be derived from family piety, 
hi those days Bonn had between eight and nine hundred students, 
ranking fifth in size among the German Universities; and some 
of the members of its staff were of international reputation. 
Niebuhr had been there as a teacher and writer, and the town 
cherished the memory of Beethoven, who was bom in it. In 
1864 the two leading classical scholars, Friedrich Wilhchn Ritschl 
Jahn, conducted a philological seminar which was the 
ixai^g ground of many distinguished men. Nietzsche enrolled 
m their classes, attending in addition lectures on Politics, Art 
Church History and Theology. 

In Germany at that time the contrast between school discipline 
md University frt^om was very great, and Nietzsche felt diat 
in so^ r^ects he was entering a new world. On leaving 
school he had an outburst of high spirits, which showed itself in 
a holiday spmt vdth Demsen. The two lads, with a friend of 
Dmssens called Schnabel, made a tour of the Rhine district 
before settling down to University life, “ The three of us ” 

md and, drunk with wine 

and fiien^p, we allowed ourselves to be persuaded to hire 
horses end ro ascend die Drachenfcls. I, ^ the 

horseback. He was in the mood hi which 
a mm takes more interest in the ears of his mount than in the 
beauty of the scenery. He would persist in measuri^ Acm! 
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and declared he could not be quite certain whether he was riding 
a horse or a donkey. We behaved more madly, however, late 
in the evening. The three of us strolled through the streets of 
the little town in order to serenade the girls whose presence we 
suspected behind the windows. Nietzsche was whistling and 
cooing, ‘ Pretty darling, pretty darling ’, Schnabel was talking 
all sorts of nonsense to a poor Rhenish lad who begged for a 
night’s shelter, and I stood by absolutely at a loss to make head 
or tail of the new situation ; when, suddenly, a man burst out 
into the street from a neighbouring door, and drove us away 
with a volley of abuse and threats. As if in expiation of this 
event, which, by the by, was quite exceptional, on the following 
day we gathered in the music-room of tlie Berliner Hof, ordered 
a bottle ofwine, and purified our souls with Nietzsche’s wonderful 
improvisations.” * 

On reaching Boim Nietzsche discovered tliat he load to nuke 
some important decisions on his own responsibility. In the fint 
place, the line of academic work to be followed lay in Ins own 
control. Nommolly, to please his mother, he liad allowed 
himself to be enrolled as a student of theology as well as of the 
Classics, but his study in the former faculty was a pretence soon 
abandoned. The study of Classical languages and literature, 
however — philology as it was called — seemed to offer tlie 
interest and training wliich he desired. In his valedictory state¬ 
ment at Pfbrta he had announced tliat liis greatest intellectual 
need was to curb his tendency to spread his interest too widely. 
” Now that I am on the point of going to the University,” he 
said, ” I regard the following law for my further advance in 
knowledge as absolutely binding : to combat my tendency 
towards the detrimental acquirement of many subjects, and also 
to encourage and promote my taste for probing a matter to its 
utmost depths, and for tracing it to its remotest causes.” * A few 
years later, towards the end of his student days, he amplified tliis 
accomit. ” What I longed for was a counterweight to the 
changeful and unrestful nature of my tastes hitherto ; I yearned 
» Erimierungen, p. 17 f. » Der weritnie Nktssehv, p. 237. 
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for a science which could be pursued with a cold reflection, with 
logical coolness and steady work, and with results that would 
not touch one's soul.” * The last plirase is worthy of note. 
Nietzsche then continued : “ AH this I thought 1 should find in 
philology, and the first prerequisites to its study are the very 
things which a pupil of Pforta has ready to hand He com¬ 
mented fevourably on his training from this point of view, and 
commended his teachers for their breadth of culture and vision. 
Nietzsche thus by the concurrence of choice and training set out 
to become a Classical Scholar. 


But the selection of an academic career was only a part, and 
indeed the easiest part of his problem. He found he had to 
orientate himself to life. On leaving Pforta and going to Bonn, 
he wrote, “ I first realised to my great surprise how exceedingly 
well instructed, yet how badly educated, a pupil of such a royal 
school is when he goes to the University. He has thought out a 
good deal for himself and yet lacks the skill to expre.s.s these 
Noughts. He has not yet experienced any of the cultivating 
influences of women’s society; he fancies he know.s life froin 
books and fiom traditional hearsay, and yet cvcrytliing appears 
to him strange and unpleasant.” * 

The statement is illuminating, and in particular the contrast 
drawn between instruction and education is of interest; never¬ 
theless it is not completely adequate. It is hardly correct to 
suggest tW even at this age Nietzsche lacked the .skill to express 
his Noughts : when his mind was clear he could express himself 
'With preemon. His difficulties lay elsewhere. As he himself 
put It, he had l^ed hfe fiom books and traditional hearsay, 
Md die Bad fbmi=d of it did not My cotrespond to 

the In ^ statement quoted he cmphnsiscs his lack of 

conoct with the cultivating influences of women's society ", 

^ ^ ^ enibamss.ne.it in coming 

Bn. m importance can he exaggerated. 
M alMugh dm Muenee was lacking in the school it Ll not 
been altogether absent in Nietasche's life. At home he was 

Dir wndende Nietzsche, p. 298 £ , ^ 
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surrounded by female influences, and at the homes of his friends 
he met cultured women of the best type. Nietzsche’s difficulties 
on entering Bonn did not arise from his lack of knowledge of 
women, though no doubt it was profound, but rather from liis 
lack of knowledge of men. As we have seen, on occasion and 
with a few intimate friends, Nietzsche could let himself go and 
play the fool with the best of them, but tliat was not the typical 
Nietzsche. We liavc rather to think of the little child walking 
solemnly home in the rain while the others ran, or the bigger 
boy at Pforta sedately sipping Ins chocolate at the Almricli Inn 
while the others drank their beer. Underneath there was the 
ordinary human need for relaxation and for the outpouring of 
boyish entliuskism, but on the surfice there was a restraint which 
held the boy back from full participation in the energies and 
follies and joys of his fellows. 

Nietzsche himself realised this, and on cnterii\g lionn he 
determined to make himself acquainted with the wider world, 
to be no recluse, but a man among men, able to emnprehend 
and share in all their activities. The chief step he took was 
to Join the Frmicouia, one of the Bursclwnsclitiftcn, or students’ 
unions, which were a notable feature of (jcrinan University life. 
Throughout the history of European Universities, from their 
beginning in mediaeval times, students had collected into societies 
or unions of some kind. At lirst they were classified according 
to the nations from which they came ; then, as Universities 
bccaitie more numerous and students did not so often reqtiire 
to leave their countries, the groupings were modified, and in 
Germany the Limdmantischafteii, also org.mised on a territorial 
basis, took their place. In 7815 the Burscln'nschi\ftcn were founded 
with a patriotic and political object, their outlook being that 
which may perhaps be best described as naru>nal liberal. 'Fhey 
stood at once for freedom and for a united Cicrmany. In 1848 
they were in the main on the reforming or even revolutionary 
side against tlie established autocracies. When the reaction 
came, however, their leaders were prosecuted, and the zeal of 
the followers gradually waned. In the course of time they lost 
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their political energy and importance and tended to become 
conservative. Bismarck was once one of their members, and as 
he changed so did they. In Nietsche’s time their chief activities 
and interests were social; conviviality, drinking, music of a 
sort, a strict code of honour, duelling, and a vast hauteur and 
arrogance towards all who did not enjoy their privileges and 
oudook being perhaps their most noticeable characteristics. 
Nietzsche, at least at first, did not perceive the humour of the 
situation when, in order to understand the ordinary nun and 
share in his life, he joined one of the most exclusive and artificial 
bodies within his horizon. 

At first sight there was nothing alarming in the .step winch 
he took. It appeared to him a step into die wide world, but a 
world that was not very wide, nor very strange. The society 
itself was small, and a photograph taken about this time shows 
only twenty-nine members, including Nietzsche. Moreover, 
according to Nietzsche’s statement in his first letter home after 
he joined the society, all but two of these twenty-nine were 
ex-Pforta pupils, seven, includii^ Dcusscu, being of Nietzsche’s 
own year. " We ate ”, he wrote, “ for the most part, all philo¬ 
logists as well as lovers of music, and the older members please 
me mightily.” * 

In the beginning all went well Nietzsche entered with 
might and main into all the activities of his comrades. He sang 
with them, attended musical festivals with them, danced and 
drank new wine with them at peasants’ houses, and, sis fer as he 
could, matched the others pint for pint in beer. In November, 
he wrote home in some triumph that after one notable " drinking 
bout , where there were “ endless torrents of punch ”, he rose 
qmte ftesh nm morning, ready for the fiirther convivialities 
which were still to follow. “ The festival yesterday ”, he added, 
^ of a very splendid and elevating nature. On such evenings, 
beueve me, there is a general spirit of enthusiasm which has 
m common with the mere conviviality of the bcen-tahlc. 
This afternoon we are all going to march through the High 
' lad of Oct 1864. 
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Street in parade garb, and there will be a good deal of shouting 
anA singing. Then we go by steamer to Rolandseck, where we 
have a big dinner in the Hotel Croyen.” Next day he continued 
the account. “ The weather has been beautiful; our march 
out, headed by a fine hussar band, attracted great attention; 
the Rhine was a beautiful blue, and we took wine widi us on 
board. As we reached Rolandseck a salute of guns was fired in 
our honour. We then feasted till about six o’clock ; we were 
extraordinarily merry, and sang many an original and ingciiious 
song. Outside twilight had come ; die moon lay on the Rhine 
and illuminated the peaks of the Siebengebirge, which loomed 
hazily through the blue mist. After the meal I sat beside Gass- 
mann, who is the editor of the Beer Journal and the head of the 
commissariat, and is probably the most interesting man in the 
Franconia ; we remained faithful to the good old Rhine wine 
while the others drank champagne punch.” 

In accordance with his new outlook on life Nietzsche took 
fencing lessons. Favouring, in dicory, the arts of chivalry, he 
extended his goodwill to the duel, which, he thought, was a 
relic of the old spirit. When he liad become sufticiciidy adept, 
he looked round for an opponent, and one day when out walk¬ 
ing with a firiend, he was struck by the idea that this friend 
would be a clever and pleasant adversary. So he tunicd to 
him, and suggesting that the usual preliminaries should be 
waived, asked whether he would care to fight lum. The friend 
was surprised and amused by tire request, but courteously assented. 
So Nietzsche fought liis duel, receiving, it is said, a trifling 
wound. 

Many years later, when, as fiir as in liim lay, he was trying 
to look at the world frankly and without sentiment, Nietzsche 
wrote a brief defence of duelling. If a man has such sensitive 
feelings that life loses all value when others speak or even think 
ill of him, then, argues Nictzsdic, he has the right to make the 
aflfair involve the death cither of his detractors or of himself. 
** If”, he goes on, ” there exists a code of honour, which lets 
blood take the place of death, so that tlic mind is relieved after a 
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regular duel, it is a great benefit, because otherwise many human 
lives would be in danger.” * Whatever nuy be the merits of 
this theory, it is not based on Nietzsche’s practice. He fought 
his duel not with an enemy, nor to save an honour dearer to 
him than life, but with a fiiend and merely to assure himself 
that he was now a fidl-blooded man of the world. 

But as a drinker nor as a duelHst was Nietzsche fitted 

to vie with his fellows, and before long he turned in another 
direction. He excdled them all in musical ability, a fact which 
they willingly acknowledged; so that he soon found himself 
charged widi the management of many of dicir musical under¬ 
takings. In addition, he made the fullest use he could of all the 
opportunities for musical etyoyment in which the llhiiieland was 
rich, attending as many concerts and theatres in Bonn and 
Cologne as his purse allowed. He became a member of the 
local Choral Society and quickly got in touch witli everyone of 
musical interest. Bonn prided itself on providing not only a 
birthplace for Beethoven, but also a grave for Schumann, and 
Nietzsche was influenced by the considerable amount of excellent 
Schumann music which he heard during the winter. Before the 
end of the year he composed dght musical settings to poems by 
Petofi and Chamisso, all marked by the spirit of Schunoann, and 
sent them to Naumburg, bound in lilac-colourcd morocco, as a 
Christmas present. 

Nietsche’s path towards independence led him away from 
the filth of his fithers. One of the earliest signs of this change 
is shown in a paper entitled “ Fate and History ”, written as a 
contribution to Germania in the spring of 1S62, about a year after 
bis confirmation and more than two years before he left school. 
In itself the essay, although extremely ambitious, is of little or 
no value, but it affords some innght into Nietzsche’s mind at the 
time. ^ The subject discussed is the old one of freedom and 
net^sity, the point of wew adopted is mainly that of scientific 
mtionalum man, individual and race alike, being treated as 
the product of vaster forces around him — but towards the end 

’ Works, vol. viii, § 365. 
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freedom is restored iii an obscure and even enigmatic fishion. 
The last paragraph of the essay wiU give some idea of what 
Nietzsche thought might be a solution of this ancient mystery 
and also of the style which he then felt most suited to the expression 
of it; 

“ Perhaps ... as inind can only be the infinitely smallest 
substance, good the most subtle development of evil out of 
itself,”— there is a hint of the later Nietzsche here — “ the free 
will is nothing but the highest potency of fate. World history 
then is history of matter, if one takes the meaning of this word 
infinitely widely. For there must be still higher principles, 
compared to which all differences flow together into a great 
uniformity, compared to which all is development, gradation, 
everything streams to a huge ocean, where all tlircads of the 
development of the world arc found again, unified, melted 
together, all — one.” * 

One wonders what tlie otlicr two young members of the 
synod made of tliis, but there is no information on the point. 

The essay fiills into two unequal parts. In the first and 
shorter of tliese Nietzsche hints at his views, but constantly draws 
back, giving as his excuse external forces which arc too strong 
for the juvenile free-thinker. Criticism by immature mind.s he 
condemns as presumptuous, and he declares that “ to venture 
into the sea of doubt without compass and guide, is folly for 
undeveloped minds ; most will be driven off their course by 
storms, only very few will discover new lands ”.■* He is conscious 
of putting to sea in a very small craft, and he professes to be 
made so uneasy by the unaccustonied motion that he must 
return to port. But he has actually no intention of going back, 
and in the second part he sets out boldly and regards the swell¬ 
ing waves widiin his misty horizon with assuraiice and even 
satisfaction. 

At the beginning of his argimicut Nietzsche throws a general 
doubt upon the accepted views of Cltristism doctrine and history. 
A little later he prophesies popular commotions when the common 
* Der weriendc Nietssche, p. 157. » Ihid. p. 152. 
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people come to realise that the existence of (lod, i in mortality, 
the authority of the Bible, never have been ami never c.ui be 
proved. And he lays great stress on tlic part played by early 
training in blinding the eyes of reason. Having become conscious 
of the persuasive influences of his home and his religious upbring¬ 
ing, Nietzsche is reacting violently against them, and even under 
the pretence of being restrained and dominated by them he is 
throwing them aside. 

In a firagment written about a month later his view ajipcars 
more clearly. Christianity is admitted to have an inner truth, 
but the supernatural dement is stripped from it, and suggestions 
are thrown out for the rcintcrpretatioii of its doctrines from a 
rationalist point of view. The Christian outlook gives rise to a 
Weltschmerz, which, Nietzsche declares, is a sign of weakne-ss, 
a feilure to determine one’s fiite resolutely. This element must 
disappear fiom it. We must realise tliat justification by faith 
means merdy that it is the heart rather than the head which 
determines happiness. That God has become man means merely 
that we must cease to think of another world and confine our- 


sdves to this one. “ Under heavy doubts and struggles", 
Nietzsche condudes, mankind becomes manly : it recognises 
in itself the beginning, the middle, die end of religion ' 

The whole passage, although brief, suggests strongly the 
influence of some vreiter bdonging to the left wing'cvf the 
Hegdian school of thought, probably Strauss, for his .sister tells 
m that^at an early date — the actual date is not given — he road 
Stratus Lt/e of Jesus, and roused a storm of protest from his 
^ 0 ogically minded Aunt Rosalie by die ticdess suggestion that 
It, togetbr with Von Haase’s History of the Church, would he a 
suitoble Chiitmas gift for Elizabeth. During his first semester 
at Bonn, whm he was supposed to be studying dieology, he 
conj.roimsed by devotmg his attention to criticism of the sources 
of New Testament, guided again by " The Life of Jesus, the 
work of the incomparable Strauss 

When Nietzsche returned home at Easter in 1865, liis newly 

' Work, vol. i, p. 71. 
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won independence began to assert itself, leading not unnaturally 
to some friction. 

For one thing, there were financial difficulties. Bare living 
expenses at Bonn had been reckoned at 75 marks a month, and 
Nietzsche’s guardian therefore thought an allowance of 90 marks 
would suffice. But like many another student, Nietzsche had 
wider ideas ; a member of the Franconia, and a great music 
lover to boot, could not Uve on tliis scale. Hence his corre¬ 
spondence with his home contained much grumbling on both 
sides. At Easter he brought these troubles back with liim, and 
after some discussion his allowance was raised to T20 marks. 

In addition to this, Nietzsche now began to assert his new 
rchgious Opinions at home, sometimes with considerable warmth, 
and he declined to attend the Communion service with the 
family at Easter. Nietzsche’s mother was reduced to tears, but 
Aunt Rosalie intervened with the comforting argument that 
there were moments of doubt in the lift of every great theologian, 
and tliat time would effect a cure. Nietzsche’s mt^ther accepted 
this assurance, but asked tliat Nietzsche should refrain from 
further religious controversy with her, undertaking at the same 
time to leave him free to follow his conscience. 

Nietzsche, as was to be expected, exerted a great influence over 
his hero-worshipping young sister, and enlisted her sympathy 
against their mother in his intellectual emancipation. lUizabetli 
illustrates the situation thus. At the Naumburg Fair they saw a 
man selling red and green balloons to children, when a sudden 
gust of wind came, causing him much difficulty in controlling 
dicni. “ Our dear mother,” Fritz whispered to his sister with a 
smile. Then the wind gained the upper hand and wrenched 
a few of the red balloons from the man’s grasp. “ That which 
ought to fly, docs fly ! ” was Nietzsche’s delighted comment.* 

But in spite of her sympathy, Elizabeth did not alttigether 
share Nietzsche's outlook. She was disturbed in mind by his 
arguments, but she naively assumed that views which were right 
and true for her brotlicr were not necessarily so for herself. 

' DerjHiiffc Nietzsche, p. 153. 
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Accordingly she confided her difficulties to het hi i>tlii'i, »tpp.irciitly 
after he had returned to Bonn, adding that she intended visiting 
two of her pious clerical uncles to liavc her faith restened, 

Nietzsche replied in a letter which displays great contro¬ 
versial skill, and which was far beyond the power of the pious 
n neV s to meet. There is an interesting indirectness abi>ut the 
argument. Nietzsche docs not deal with the main issue, he says 
nothing about the ftets, he tacitly assumes his point, viz. that 
inquiry would show Christianity to be €ilse, and devittes himself 
to an ironical treatment of bis sister’s childishly woriled state¬ 
ment that “ truth is always on the side of the most difficult 
things His argument need not be detailed, but his iiti.il point 
is perhaps worthy of note, “ Certainly ftiitb alone saves. . . . 
Every true ftiith is indeed in fallib le : it accomplishes that which 
the believer concerned hopes to find in it; it does not shier the 
least support for the establishment of aii objective truth. 

It is here then that the ways of men divide : do you wish to 
strive after peace of mind and happiness, well then believe ; slo 
you wish to be a disciple of truth, then inquire.” • 

The insistence that there arc only two main reiaJs, and that 
we have to choose between them, is a clever eontrcivcrsial 
device, fer too dever for EUzabeth to cope with intellectually ; 
although Nietzsche had not suffidcntly realised her pi>wer of 
going across country. 

The second part of Nietzsche’s stay at Bonn, the suninicr 
semester of 1865, did not pass so happUy for him. He wa.s not 
at home in the Burschenschaji, and after the novelty had WKim 
off he felt out of place in it. Even before Easter there are .signs 
in his correspondence of the growing discomfort of his studetit 
life. Thus, towards the end of February he writes : ” In sttidoiit 
circles here I am regarded as something of a musical authority, 
and into the bargain as a peculiax customer, as indeed arc all the 
Pforta boys who belong to the Franconia. I am not at all disliked, 
^^hough I am a little scornful, and am regarded as satirical. 
This estimate of my character feom the opinions of other people 

* iit^une 1865. 
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will not be without interest to you. As my own judgment I 
ran add that I do not accept tlic first point, tliat I am frequently 
unhappy, have too many moods and am incHned to be a bit of 
a tormenting spirit, not only to myself but also to otlicrs.” 

Try as he would, Nietzsche could not adapt himself to the 
role of the ordinary man. In the passage just quoted he says tliat 
not only he but also all the other Pforta members of the rrancouin 
were regarded by other students as peculiar customers, but as 
we have seen they made up the bulk of the rriiiiconin. The 
truth is that they Hked beer, they hked to make a noise, to shout 
lialf-druirken songs, and to march in procession with cap and 
sash to mark them off as the elite of the earth. Nietzsche did not 
do so. Nor was he at home for long in a large gathering where 
he could not sliine. He demanded a small group, one or Lwt) 
otlicr people, perhaps only one other, where he could be rider 
and guide. In his soul he demanded not only reverence and 
respect, but also a sensitiveness and an accoinmodation of mood 
which only an intimate friend can give and where there is 
nothing to disturb the intimacy. 

Listen to him in later life : “ Conversation between two is 
perfect conversation, because what the one says gets its definite 
colour, its tone, its accompanying gestures, in strict regard to 
the other who is being spoken to ”. When several people are 
involved, it is not possible to make adequate allowance for their 
individual differences. “ Accordingly,” says Nietzsche, ‘‘ in con¬ 
versation with several people a man is compelled to draw back 
on himself, to present fects as they are, but to remove from 
objects tliat lightly moving aether of humanity, which makes a 
talk one of the most pleasant tilings in the world.” ‘ This is 
drawn from life, and we can readily understand how the man 
who drew it was miscast in the r6le he had adopteil at Bonn. 

In schokrship too Nietzsche was not making the progress he 
desired. He was coniiiiitting the sin he had forsworn, the 
scattering of his interests into too iiimiy channels. Not only 
Franconia, but also music took much of his time. From the 

' Works, vol. viii, p. j8o. 
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latter, of course, he continued to derive solace and en joyment. 
He attended a great musical festival in June in the capacity of a 
member of the chorus, and sang with gusto at all the per¬ 
formances extending over three days of torrid heat. But pleasant 
as all this was, it did not meet his real need, and he knew that 
he was neglecting his scholarship. As wc have seen, two of liis 
teachers, Ritschl and Jahn, were outstanding men. Both were 
more than scholars, being competent men of affairs. Jahn, who 
divided his interest between modern music and cUssie.d .mtiquity, 
and who is perhaps best known for lus Hfe of Mozart, had been 
deprived of an academic chair for a year or two on account of 
the part he had taken in the revolutionary movement of jS.i.8 , 
Later on, at the time of the Schleswig-Holstein crisis, he had 
been entrusted with a diplomatic mission. Ritschl also h.ul a 
strongly marked personality; informal, vivacious, even over¬ 
bearing at times, craving for friendship and yet rather isolated, 
he was far from being a dreamy scholar, and had a practical 
talent which would have brought him to the front in many 
other walks of hfe. 

Unfortunately the two men quarrelled. Both liad been ill, 
and Jahn at least was greatly overworked. But if they had been 
left alone their differences rn^ht easily have been composed. 
Unfortunately others joined in the controversy, and it spread 
not only throughout ^ University of Boim, but also into the 
othCT Universities and into the Press of Germany. What the 
precise point of the quarrel was it is hard to say now, and wc 
need not apportion responsibihty for it. But official censure fell 

on Ritschl, who decided at the end of the semester to accept a 
call to Leipzig. 

Nietzsche deplored the whole situation, and expressed his 
hsapprovd, tastefbUy flavoured with his growing anti-theological 
bias, m a letter home. “ No one can enjoy the af&ir,” he said, 
with the possible exception of the local theologians, to whom 
a row of this sort between the philosophers, die reprcscumtives 
of the humamties, may not be altogedbicr unwelcome.” * His 

‘ 3H May 1865. 
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contact with John was probably closer than that with Ritschl, 
whom he still admired somewhat from a distance , and wilting 
to von GersdorfF, he described Jahn as exceptionally hkcablc. 
But although he thought Jaliu completely m the right, he reframed 
&om takin g any part m the hostilities or comnnttuig lumself to 
either side m pubhe. 

Before this contiovcrsy came to a head Nietzsche h.id decided 
to leave Bomi. At the end of Jaiiuaiy he wrote home saying 
that It was clear to lum diat he could not sLiy whcie he was foi 
more than a year. He docs not give any express reason, but pio- 
ceeds significantly at once to discuss his financial dinlcultics. A 
month latei he leiteiates his decision, stating that life in Bonn is 
demonstrably moi e expensive than in othci uiiivci sities. Finane e, 
thercfoie, was one fiictor in the situation. But it was not the 
only one, or indeed the main one for his resolution was not 
changed aftci Easten when hts allowance hael been me lease el 
A stronger reason was the giowing dissatisfaction with his wheile 
mode of life and a desiie to cut the bonds by whieh he had 
united himself to liis fellow students It was with eoiisieleiable 
satisfaction that he discoveied that his fiiend Ciei seleii ff was in a 
sinular case. ClersdoifT, a student at Gottingen, hael joined the 
Saxonia Coips theie, anel finding hiinself veiy unhappy in it, 
wrote to Nienzsche tlut he icgaidcel the experience of it as a 
test of charactei. Gersdoiff deteimined to go to Lenp/ig, aiiei 
when Nietzsche heaid this he felt that the choice of a Univcisity 
was made foi him also. I Je ti>ld (ieisdoilf of the disgust he now 
felt for the “ beei-niateiialisni ” of his comrades, and cniouiaged 
GcrsdoilF m his decision to bieak with the past and stait afiesh 
in Leipzig. When Niet/sche heard that Kifschl was gi>ing theie 
he rejoiced, and tins pleasure compensated to some extent for the 
sorrow he felt in leaving Jalin 

Havmg thus made up his mind, he looked hac k on his yeai \ 
work ancl found it fir from good, “ 1 rom my Umvcisity 
tcacheis,” he wrote in Septembei, “apart fiom details, I have 
learned nothing. I am giateful to Spinigei ” who Icctiued 
on Alt and 1 iteiatiue - “ foi some enjoyment. I could be 
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grateful to Ritschl, if I liad used him diligently. In that respect 
I am not altogether dissatisfied. I lay much .stress on self- 
development — and how easily can one not be dominated by 
men like Ritschl, carried away —perhaps into paths which lie 
fir from one’s real nature.” ‘ But this, altliough, as we shall sec, 
it had truth in it, was mainly an excuse, and not a reason. 
Nietzsche’s work had been bad, and he knew it. 

It is litde wonder then that he left Bonn with the feeling not 
only that he had wasted his time, but also — and this cut deeper 
—that he had feiled in what he had attempted to do. Ilis 
fellows in their own way had been kind to him. In spite of his 
irony —a mark of his injured sdf-cstccni — he was not at all 
disliked, and when he left the University his comrades escorted 
him with a hand to the steamer. 

In an account, written two years later, Nietzsche does not 
mention this. Instead, he dramatises himself in another role, 
and takes up the story only after the baud had gone home again. 
In his own mind, in retrospect, he left Bonn like a fugitive, 
As he waited till midnight widt his new fiicnd Masliacke on the 
river-bank for the steamer fi:om Cologne, he lud no regrets at 
leaving such a land of beauty, or in parting fi:om a crowd of 
young companions. Indeed, he felt, it was those very companions 
who were driving him forth. It was not, however, he admits, 
so much a fiult in them as a weakness in himself. I Ic lacked 
the selfeconfidence necessary to mate him feel at home with 
them; he felt dominated and overwhelmed by them, and 
among them he was unable to satisfy his urgent need for mastery 
of some kind. As in die course of the year he had become more 
and more conscious of this fitilure, he had become increasingly 
more critical of them. The glamour fiuled and gave place to 
a cold light in which Nietzsche saw in his fellows a coarse, 
Philistine spirit, expressing itself in excessive drinking, rowdyism 
ffid a burden of debt. Gradually he had given up die Ffonconio, 
in whidi he felt himself inaeasingly a stranger, and turned to 
the solitudes of nature with some intimate friend. Full of the 
‘ Later to Musbaeke, Sept. i8(}5. 
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disappointment to which these feelings and experiences gave 
rise, Nietzsche felt that liis student hfc had bcgim in fiilure. 
As the steamer left the quay, he stayed on deck in the damp 
rainy night and watched the lights on the river-bank disappear 
in the distance. Everything, he tliought, conspired to give his 
departure the appearance of flight. 

In October of this year — 1865 — he closed liis account with 
Bonn. He sent back his sash to the Franconia, witli a letter of 
resignation. He told the society tliat some of its features did 
not please him, and altliough it might loavc been partly Ins own 
&ult it was only widi difficulty diat he had been able to endure 
membership of it for a year. He concluded with a wish diat 
the society might grow out of the stage of development in which 
it then was, and hoped that it would always luve high-minded 
moral men as its members. 

His comrades may luve deemed him a difficult fellow to 
fiidiom, but they thought they understood him now, and they 
erased his name from their annals. 
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Nietzsche entered his new University with diiVerent feelings 
and a different oudook from those of a year before. I le was 
no longer naively enthusiastic and eager to mix with the crowd; 
on the contrary he was disillusioned and disappointed, hoth with 
other people and himself, and he was unwillitig to give hun.sclf 
and his intimacy to any but selected friends. Uf course, he lud 
cut himself off from the BuTschenseboften and all their dtnngs, 
and even to the University teachers he adoptcil at times a 
detached attitude. He admired Ritschl, he was eager I’or his 
conunendation and support, and he soon became on friendly 
teriM with him; and yet for a time he showed an aloofness 
which did not promise wcU for the future. 

Nietzsche had apparently chosen his iWi, his line of work, 
and had set out to be a classical scholar ; but he took only frag¬ 
mentary notes of his lectures, which, moreover, he attended 
irregularly, and he lacked interest in much of the work he had 
to do. Like many another student, though with more justifica- 
tion than most, lie felt that he could acc|[uirc the necessary 
Imowledge when he wished. So in his classes, when he did attend 
mem, he took up a lofty and self-centred attitude ; he imagined 
hi^elf already a Umversity teacher, and, studying the lcc£urers 
w om he he^d, he judged them frvourably or unfavourably by 
reference to his conception of the way in winch he wi>uld 
nave earned out the task. 


Nietzsche attended Ritschl’s lectures, but at fint he did not 

influence was 
^ abstention is not given iw. but it 

he might be dominated by a man of such strong persoiulity 
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as Ritschl, and it is probable that he was not wiUing to conic to 
close quarters with him until he felt surer of himself and could 
rely on being treated intellectually with respect. One evening 
several of the old Boim students, including Nietzsche, had been 
invited to Ritschl’s house, and Ritschl threw out the suggestion 
that they should form a philological club. To Nietzsche the idea 
was welcome, and he discussed it eagerly with some of the 
others, widi die result that a club — in its way an enlarged edition 
of Germania — was prompdy formed. Early in the new year 
Nietzsche gave his first lecture to it, speaking on a recent edition 
of the poems of Theognis. Before this select audience he over¬ 
came his fccUngs of shyness, expressed himself with force and 
eloquence, and created a very fivourable impression. Gratified 
and buoyed up by this result, he handed his manuscript one 
afternoon to l^tsclil, as one who would say “ 1 too have done 
something Ritschl was surprised, but read the manuscript, 
approved of it, and encouraged Nietzsche to rcwriie it for 
publication, promising to supply him with additional material. 
For some days after this Nietzsche went about in a state of 
almost bewildered elation, through which there glowed the 
conviction tliat he really was called to be a successful philologist. 

Ititschl now offered him the opportunity of greater intimacy, 
an opportunity which Nietzsche could afford to accept; for he 
had received recognition and his independence was not felt to 
be endangered. He visited Ritschl frequently, and was enter¬ 
tained informally by him and his wife, but it was not until the 
third semester that he joined ItitschUs seminar. 

l^tschl was Nietzsche’s first real guide and counsellor, and to 
him Nietzsche owed most of the genuine scholarship he possessed. 
Not inappropriately therefore do we hear of Vathcr Ritschl. 

In a passage already quoted and cLiting from his schoolckiys, 
Nietzsche spoke of a dangerous tendency to scatter his interests, 
and of liis resolution to combat it, and in another pasKige, 
written some eight years after liis entry to Leipzig but referring 
to that time, he reverts to the same theme. There are two com¬ 
peting educational doctrines, he tells us. According to one of 
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these the duty of the educator is lo disiovci tlio iniiMl’s spccij 
aptitude and to develop it to the utteimost; auonlmg to the 
other, the educator has to provide a halaiiced tiauim;!; sshkli will 
develop the whole man and give every fieults its equal share. 
Characteristically enough, Nietzsche leaves the disi iissioii with 
only the suggestion of a solution, but that suggestion, although 
applied only and somewhat obscurely to the case of Benvenuto 
Cellini, may readily be brought to bear on the present situation. 
Perhaps, Nietzsche suggests, it may be possible tor an educator 
so to develop a pupil’s greatest talent that bis otliei abilities arc 
required by it. He is not, as it were, made eipi,il on all sides 
and cut to a pattern; on the contrary, his m.iiii interest is 
developed to the full. But it is not allowed to stand .done, a 
mere fiagment of culture; it has to gather .ill his oihei powcis 
under it and give scope to them there. The duty of the true 
educator, Nietzsche maintains, is to fmd this chief nileiit in his 
pupil, and to assist the latter in organising his whole life by 
means of it. 

It may fiiirly be said that Wtschl undertook this task, and 
carried it through with considerable succe.ss. Rilschl was no 
mere pedant: had he been so his influence over Niet/schc 
would have been small. But he was an accurate and cMreful 
scholar, with a due sense of responsibility in his thought and 
a power of weighing evidence. He was at once an artist and 
a scholar; for to him every problem in scholarship was like a 
work of art, to be seen as a whole, and its solution was a thing 
of beauty. This virtuosity appealed to Nietzsche, and under 
Ritschls influence he acquired much of die equipment and 
reputation of a scholar. At Bonn he had been conscious of the 
discordance of his interests, of wasted time, of work neglected 
or ill-done; but now, at Leipzig, these evil conditions were 
gone, and he vras more fevourahly placed than at any other 
t^e of his life. We have seen what an important part his small 
Hterary society, Germania, had played in his earlier luctvtal 
development and happiness, and how it sustained him against 
the too great rigour of the school regime. At Leipzig the philo- 
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logical club meant even more to him, for it went liand in hand 
with his official University work. Projects chosen by liinisclf, 
worked up into lectures to the club, became tlic basis of more 
enduring contributions to learning. In addition to the lecture 
on Thcognis already mentioned, Nietzsche gave three other 
lectures to the club. One of these was a discussion of the sources 
of Suidas, a very late Greek lexicographer, about whom little is 
known. The Lexicon is badly executed, but it contains valuable 
ma terial, and Nietzsche tried to discover where Suidas obtained 
it. Nietzsche followed this by a lecture on thc’Usts of the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle. There arc three such lists, the chief i>f them 
being in the works of Diogenes Laertius, whose history of the 
Philosophers, in ten volumes, is also a somewhat uncritical 
compilation. As a background to his discussion of the Aristo¬ 
telian canon, Nietzsche was led to consider in his own mind the 
sources on which Diogenes Laertius himself drew ; and while he 
was thus engaged, the University, instigated by Rilschl, ollered 
a prize for an essay on the subject. Nietzsche won the prize, 
and tliis victory was ftdlowcd by the triumph of seeing his essay 
appear serially at full length, under Ritschl’s auspices, in several 
successive numbers of tlie Rheinisclics Museum. 

This was not Nietzsche’s only publication of the kind. His 
study of Thcognis appeared in the same journal, and so did a 
paper conccniiug Simonides’ Ode oti Dtuuie. Moreover, in 1868, 
after the Rheinisches Museum had been in existence for twenty- 
four years, he was entrusted with the task of preparing mi index 
for it. It should not be forgotten that when at the beginning <if 
1869 Nietzsche was olfered a University clnur in Basle, he was 
chosen because of the reputation which he had already gained 
as a scholar ; and above all it was to Rilschl that he t»wed both 
the reputation and the training which lay behind it. 

But classical scholarship, even in the liberal guise in which 
Ritschl presented it, was not enough for Nietzsche : it was not 
a true end, and it did not satisfy all the needs of his soul. Of 
course, it meant much to him, and witliout the austere discipline 
of its training he would have had no vision of the beauty of any 
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Greek ideal at all. But Nietzsche did not w.int to he di>nnnatcd 
by the scholarship itself, nor \v.is he iuleroted in -my st.uie dead 
world of the past; liis inind was set i>n soincthing essentially 
human and ahve. The editions of Theoi^nis were very well in 
tb Hr way, and oflFcred some pretty prohleins ; hut ’rhe<'»gnis of 
Megara himself was something greater. And Niet/sthe looked, 
or tried to look, through the fragments, and through the collated 
manuscripts, to the ancient aristocrat, exiled iii poverty and 
loneliness from the city wliich he loved, and casting his leseiit- 
ment, his fears, his hopes into the forms of iiumoital poetry. 
So too for Nietzsche behind Diogenes Laertius there .stood, nay 
rather there moved, the dimly seen figures i>f the great philo¬ 
sophers themselves; not abstractions and logical doctrines, hut 
individuals, each himself and like no other, ciuhodyiiig .it mice 
his temperament and liis views of the world in some great 
central doctrine. Ritschl mildly disapproved when the philo¬ 
logist approached philosophy too closely : in Niet/sche the 
conviction grew ever stronger that the whole friiietimi of phiUs- 
logy was to bring meat into the most intimate conuiet with 
philosophy. Father Ritschl, thus, was no more than a stepfather, 
and we have now to consider a rival to him, one who, hsr many 
years, exercised an even more decisive influence over Niet/sche, 
and who, Nietzsche thought, stood even more closely in 
the rdation of a frither to him. This was the philosopher 
Schopenhauer. 

At the beginning of his stay in Leipzig, when the mood c>f 
frustration and friendlessness left by the experiences of Bonn w.is 
stiU upon him, Nietzsche came across the writings of Sehopen- 
hauer. The eftect of them on his mind was rcvolutimmry, and 
in a man of another faith imght have been regarded as a religious 
convMsion. It was revolutionary, in spite of the feet that its 
appeal was partly to elements of childish beliefs which Niet/si'he 
thought he l^d cast behind him, and it was a religious cim- 
version in spite of the feet that in the forefront of the teaching 
there stood the denial both of a personal God and of the im¬ 
mortality of the individual soul. We must consider this doctrine 
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and its teacher rather closely to discover what Nietzsche found 
in them. 

Wc may begin with a reference to Schopenhauer’s style. If 
we compare him witli the German philosophers of his own 
generation and die generation before liim, we can say tliat he 
alone was a writer. Kant, Fichte and Hegel were great thinkers, 
but they were not great writers, and they did not approach their 
task from the writer’s point of view. Kant — at least in his first 
Critique — is die pure thinker, and he expects the reader to be a 
pure tliinkcr also. He exacts from him the toil of thought 
through wliich he liimsclf goes, and demands the same power of 
holding many things together that he himself possesses. Fichte 
is an orator, conscious of his audience and intent on carrying it 
with him. To follow him the reader lias to throw his thought 
into dramatic form, let the speaker play upon him and build up 
an atmosphere by the repetitions, the tensions, and all the other 
devices of the practised orator. Hegel is a lecturer. Of course 
he is a tliinker, perliaps the most sustained thinker of them all, 
demanding the greatest concentration of thought from his 
reader. But he speaks systematically and yet conversationally, 
and some of the difficulty fiills away if his works are read aloud 
intelligently, with the emphasis where a good lecturer would 
place it. 

In contrast with these three Schopenhauer is a writer. His 
work gains little by bcitig read aloud, he places liis woi'ds himself 
for the reader and asks for no skill of emphasis. I lis thought as 
he expounds it is simpler than that of his predecessors, it does 
not turn and twist so much, it is less obscured by qualifications 
or by technical expressions. He can make one idea do a great 
deal of work, and he has a pretty turn of metaphor. Often in 
reading Kant or Fichte or I Icgel one wonders whether after all 
one’s labour one has reached the author’s real nxeaning ; with 
Schopenliaucr this is hardly ever so. Of cour.se he is not perfect. 
Sometimes liis sentences arc unduly lojig, and occasionally even 
clumsy ; but in general he is lucid and not exacting. If the 
reader is not sure at times of an idea, Schopcnlxaucr will give 
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him a picture to enable him to see it as i leai Is as he Joes linnsclf, 
He tells all he knows. ‘When there is a leal ohsunity, an 
unanswered question, it is not so niiieh the laiilt oi Sehopenluucr 
the writer as of Schopenhauer the thinker. 

But attractive as a good st)’le is, it is not enough lo explain 
the hold which SchopenLiuer has ohtaineJ over niaiiv men’s 
minds: for an understanding of that we imist tiiiii to the 
doctrine. 

“Life”, said die young Schopenhauer to Wielaml, “is .1 
sorry afi&ir, and I am determined to spend it m lellettinp, on it.” 
Schopenhauer came to this conclusion ahoiit hie \ery early. 
An uttsatisfiutory home and an ahnormal temperament com¬ 
bined to make life difficult for him. An able hut rathet co,use- 


gramed, dogmatic and short-tempered father, a selC-ientred, 
life-enjoying, self-complacent modier, niatiy changes ol'ilwelhng. 
an unsettled home life with extended periods (if tiavcl; that is 
the one side. An undisciplined, sclfi.sh ami rather sensuous 
nature, shrill in its cries against the stupidities and ntdilliTences 
of the world, and a quick tendency to see the poorer side of" 
thills, the feilures, and miseries, the less seemly aspei is; that is 
the other. At the difficult age of fifteen he receiveil even less 
wc than usual. For direc mouths, while his parents spent a 
holi^y in Scotland, he was left almost friendless in lodgings in 
London receiving from his somewlut detached mother the 
cMy admonition that he might with advantage adopt a more 
aflable and accommodating nature, and the warning to pm a 
prompt check on his tendency to bombast mid empty p.itlio.s. 
Dr^ged about the Continent with his parents when he ought 
to have been m school, he recorded in his diary wliat he silw. 

die beauty of the scenes 
^d much about die weakness, tlie 

Imdscape. Aa one wnter puts it: “His was no doubt an 
abnon^ consutuGon, probably further unstrung by this rovinn 

menuble m^ry of *e wortt So* . .pri, ^ 
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a piophct and a sccr ; it will ccitamly, by thi'i uiicomfoiublc 
clairvoyance, not quabfy its posscssoi to play a pai t ni die iocial 
comedy oi to bear calmly the little worries of existence.” 

Schopenhauci, the philosopher, gencialiscd and justified the 
outlook on hfe of Sthopenhauer, the pioblcm child and dis- 
appomted man. Life is essentially futile, a vam thing, with no 
end to be attained and no lasting satisfiction to be reached. 
T his desolate conclusion is based on veiy simple psychological 
piemiscs. Life, thought, even movement in general, aiise fiom 
dissatisfaction, and dissatisfiction means suftliing, want, pain m 
some form. All our activity arises in the elloit to iid oui selves 
of this dissatisfiction. But when we achieve this end, not only 
our activity but oui feeling tends to die away , and if oui 
achievement were complete it would ultimately defeat itself. 
If we legal d the actomplishment of oiii aims as happiness, then 
liappiness, says Schopenhauer, is essentially a negative thing. 
Stiftcnng, want, pain constitute the positive element, and hfe is 
essentially the stiugglc to remove them. Satisfictuin, if it could 
be thoioughly reached, would be nienely satiety. But we are 
saved fioni this by the consUiit bi caking foith of new desnes 
with then ficsh burden of sutFexiiig. Life then, Schopenhauer 
aigucs, IS a long tale of sufleinig and eliscontcnt, punctuated by 
periods of tedium. “Thus”, he says ,“ between de'siiing and 
attaining all human hfe flows on thiougliout. The wish is, in 
Its iiatuic, pain , the attaniiiient soon begets satiety . the end 
was only appaient, posscssuin Likes away the chaini , the wish, 
the need, picse'iits itsedf tinelei a new foini , when it does not, 
then follows desolatencss, emptiness, enimn against which the 
conflict IS just as painful as against want ” ' Life in geneial thus 
IS evil some foims of it aic woise than othc'rs, but they aie 
all bad. 

Be'hiud this psychological interpretation of life theie is a 
metaphysical theoiy which not only explains the futility of our 
ordinary existence by tracing its foundations back into the nature 
of things, but also offeis a mc,uis of escape fioni iniseiy, peihaps 
‘ Woiks (InscI rdition), vol i, |i (Ki 
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even a mode of s.\lvAtioi\. Bui bdoic wc lutisuloi tW meta- 
physics and what it lias to ofler we niav give auotlu-t it 
thepsychologialintcrpreUliomtscU. In liis.uunint oi ordmaiy 
l^nn^an life Schopmluucr h witlioul aoubl the Uiovt thoiouglily 
and comprehensively pcssimislK of all the V/eMeiii plulosopheu. 
Butin the history ofhiunan thought, ami jiaitu ulaih ot u'hgious 
thought, he docs not stand alone. I ven in the 1 lehi e\v St t iptures, 
which in Schopenhauer’s eyes manifest .m essentially leahsiic and 
optimistic conception of life, there is to he heaul the vokc of 
the Preacher, crying “ Vanity ol vanities, all is \anitv. There 
is a strong affinity between Schojsenh.uiei s te.Kliini; on this 
point and the philosophy, particularly the Biuhlhistie philo¬ 
sophy, of India, where tlic vanity of human wislus, the suHertng 
and evil which He in all desire, were to tiunitless millions a 
commonplace of cthic.vl thought. And even in the West, hotli 
in the CathoUc and in the Protestant C’luiiili, theie weie ana¬ 
logues, or even more tlian analogues, to Siliopenluuci s view. 

It is perhaps with a sense of shock that one fust giasps the stern 
doctrine of Calvinism that, since the Isill of Man, luiin.ui nature 
has been essentially and completely corrupt; and that nothing 
that anyone can do by his own impulse and without the assisi.uKe 
of supernatural grace is of any merit wliatever. All innocence, 
according to this grim doctrine, has been lost; all ilioiigbts, of 
the child, the maid and the man, arc by themselves t.imte<l and 
impure, all actions evil This, it may be stiid, is an extreme 
teaching, revolting both to the conscience and to the comtnon 
sense of modem men; and no doubt it is so. But is it nuich 
more than an exphdt sutement, ovcr-cmpliasised ,md .set in a 
stronger light than usual, of what is to he found in many of the 
saints and teachers of the Christian Church? .St. Augastine, 
Pascal, Bunyan ? 

Even in our milder days, the sense of sin has not been altiv 
gether lost Men still turn, or bdieve that they turn, with their 
whole nature from one form of life to another, and repudiate 
the old m a n and all his doings. But they do not increly turn 
away from the old life, they emphasise it, insist on it, as they 
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turn. They still make public confession, and reveal their inner 
worthlessness to the public eye. 

Why arc these doctrines held ? Wliy arc sins and iniquities 
paraded in public ? 

One answer given is tliat it is a subtle form of sclf-aggrandise- 
ment. The dreadful simicr catches tlic public eye, and obtains 
a sense of power by means of his very wickedness. There was 
more in him tlian people knew : it was evil, but it was strong, 
and the confession of it, with due repentance, gives the sinner 
importance, even in the kingdom of light. But, true as this 
sometimes is, it is not all. There is a deeper and more funda¬ 
mental element involved in the situation. 

Perhaps it will be of assistance to us here if we anticipate for 
a moment an idea with which we shall be more directly con¬ 
cerned at a later stage, and make use of part of Schojienhauer’s 
theory of art, as modified and corrected by Nietzsche, to throw 
light upon the presait subject. For Schopenhauer, the object of 
art is a form which has a universal quality, which rises above the 
confines of space and time, and can only be seen by one who 
detaches himself from what is local and perstuial. This view 
leads us to a difliculty in the case of lyric poetry. Lyric poetry 
is essentially personal and the singer fills it with his own moods, 
his loves and his sorrows. But lovers are fickle, and sorrows do 
not last for ever. I low is it po.ssiblc to reconcile this personal, 
individual, fleeting aspect with the claim that the object of art 
must be universal and above change ? Schopenhauer is half¬ 
hearted, and solves the difficulty by a compromise, according to 
which the poet, or the singer, alternates between two attitudes, 
sometimes taking up that of the individual and sometimes that 
of the universal. Nietzsche will have none of this ; boldly and 
in accordance with Schopcnliauer’s own fundamental principles 
he unites the two aspects directly. And surely he is right ! Lyric 
poetry is persoiuil and the life of the song is a mood. But who 
is the person ? The poet ? Yes, but more tlwn the poet. The 
singer? Yes, but which singer? Surely every singer; and 
every hearer too. Everyman is the hero of the song, and therein 
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lies its universality. Again, it cxpiesM's a iiiOi>d. aiul iniMids ait 
fleeting. But in the song the imioJ is litu-il out ul its context, 
raised above mutability, and cushiiiK’d loi csii ni .1 11111011x1, 
passionless calm. The iiKlividu.il and the uiii\ets.il. passusn .viid 
the passionless, time and the timeless coiiie logetliei in the lytic 
and are at one. In the song the inort.il puts on miniottalily, .iiid 
the singer becomes the vehicle ol soniethiiii' inliiiitels greater 
and more universal titan himself. 

This conception, however defective tlie expression ol it m.iy 
be, contains an essential trulli, and it in.iy help us lo tiiuleist.iud 
the attitude of mind with which wc are iminediateK i out nned. 
When the individual is overcome by a sense ol s\ eakness, futility 
or sin, he is also commonly oppressed by a painful feeling of 
inferiority, and therein lies much, althougli not all. of the siuig 
of defeat. But the situation is dunged if* defeat is f elt to lie due 
not to personal defidcncy, but to the overwlieluiiiig force 
against one. Disappointment and frustration ,11 e not then lelt 
to involve the same inferiority, .'uid the man who goes down 
fighting gainst tremendous odds need not be a weakling. The 
very intensifying and universalizing of the evil thus hglueus il. 
If there are no ends to teach there is no disgrace, althougli much 
unhappiness, in not reaching them. If man c.umot but sm, he 
may be guilty before a righteous and jealous (lod, Inn his guilt 
is less in his own eyes. Thus it is not the greatest actual smners 
who accuse fliemsdves most of sin, but rather those who are 
most sensitive to the taint, and who yearn most for a vision of 
the beauty of holiness; and they lighten the hurdeii of their 
guilt by increasing it So, too, die man for whom life is vatu 
and futile, may find some relief in die discovery that il could 
not be otherwise; and his petty vanity is swallowed up m the 
discovery that aU is vanity. The individual dius is merged in the 
universal, paiticukr sins and particular frustrations are of no 
account; man is no longer a fool or a knave, but a tragic hero. 

This notion, acting not in the form of a theory but rather in 
tot of an obsaire feeling, helps to explain why some men 
ddiberatdy look at the blacker side of things and of their own 
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being. They arc not posturing and exhibiting themselves before 
their neighbours or decrying others out of trudicc and envy ; 
they are reassuring tlicmsclvcs, justifying man against the gods 
and against fate ; and in so doing they manifest an ennobUng 
and not a degrading aspect of human nature. 
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The ordinary man is afraid, of die word motaphysics; pcrliaps 
not without reason. If he is humble by nature, it suggests to 
him a knowledge above the reach of his imdcrsiamling; or, if 
he is less humble, a trifling and even disgusting play of words, 
in which nonsense struts across the stage in the guise of pro¬ 
fundity. It is therefore with trepidation that we proceed to 
consider the metaphysical aspect of Schopcnluuer’s philosophy, 
But some discussion of it is desirable if we are to understand 
either him or Nietzsche; and if we restrict our attention to the 
main lines, the difficulties may not be too great for us. 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer takes its rise in tliat of Kant, 
and Schopoihauer regarded himsdf as Kant’s only true successor. 
But in the part of Kant’s philosophy with wliich we are most 
OTncemed, a line of thought is developed which began much 
further back. 


To the ordinary man there is no problem of knowledge. In 
order to apprehend the real world we have merely to open our 
eyes and look at it or stretch out our hands and touch it. But 
one of the great thinkers of early modem times, Galileo, came 
to doubt this Thmgs act on our senses and produce sensations 

£.r’ *rii themselves. If a 

fethertic^usthetit^^ So 

GaMw. if light from an object Ms on our eyes, 

£ are m us and not in the object or source of 

propounded, disturbed 

had aualms^abftf ^ ^Itlio’igh some philosophers have 
Jiad about it, it became a commonplace with most 

Objccs,as,h,yr«aiy,„,U2Sl.fe“ 
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movement — the primary qualities as they came to be called — 
but not colour, taste, or odour, or any of the other sensory 
qualities; the latter exist only in the mind. 

Modem thought had got over its first shock and had become 
accustomed to the Galilean view of die world, when Kant upset 
it still fin1:her. Space and time, said Kant, together with several 
principles of thought of which causahty is die chief example, 
also depend upon the mind and are meaningless apart £1:0111 it. 
Men who indulged in philosophic or scientific thinking were 
prepared, before Kant, to admit that although objects looked 
coloured, the colour was not in the object as seen, and was not 
in the real thing. In the latter dicre were shapes, atoms, light¬ 
waves, movements, and nothing more. The mind, it was agreed, 
did something to die object, it painted it over as it were, and hid 
its true character by a layer of sensation ; but scientific thought 
had hitherto resisted efforts by sonic philosophers to carry the 
matter further, and the primary qualities were held to belong to 
rcahty. 

Kant, however, now argued that the mind did fiir more tlian 
this: it provided not only the sensations, but also the space 
things seem to fill, the time during wliich they endure, and even 
the causal connections between them. Of course, objects as diey 
appear to us — phenomena, to use the Greek word — liave, or 
seem to have, shape and size, and diey seem to move, change, and 
act on one another ; but those qualities no more belong to them 
as they arc in themselves apart from the mind, tlian do die colours, 
tastes, or odours, which also appear to be in objects and yet are 
recognised to be mere appearances. Mind, it was now argued, 
supphes not only the sensory qualities of the objects it perceives, 
but their other qualities also. 

This was a devastating result, and what gave it its power 
was the line of thought by which Kant supported it. He was 
revolutionary not only in the conclusions he reached, but also 
in die method by winch he readied them. The very argument 
which seemed to GaUlco to show that primary qualities belonged 
to things-in-themsclvcs, viz. the contention tliat they were 
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necessary and indispensable to cxpciicncc, was tuiiu'd by Kant 
into a proof that they depend on the mind. I lie ai !>iniieiit m 
detail is a difficult one, and if this wete a foimal tieatise on 
philosophy we should have to spend some time on u. But 
a summary treatment is possible heie, and the .ni^mnent may 
be shortened by Icavmg out much that is neiessaiy foi a 
proper understandmg of K,int, but has no duett hearing on 
Schopenhauer. 

E^t’s mam argument, romidly stated, is .is follovs's. In 
reference to external objects, real objects as we w'ouhl nsiully 
call them, we find ourselves nuking statements wlikli aie not 
denved fi:om experience, and which we neveitlieless legaid as 
true. How is it possible to do this ? 1 low is u possible to nuke 
statements about objects a priori, wlinli nnisi be tiue wlutevtr 
the objects may be? To dits Kant replies in ellat that it is 
possible because there arc certain conditions to whuh all ob)eits 
must conform in order to become objects csl expeiieiui': ainl 
a large part of the first Cntiquc is an aiulysis esf these conditions. 
We need not follow him into it, and may content om selves 
wth a reference to the three features which enter into Schopen¬ 
hauer s scheme. These are space, umc and cauvility. All objects 
of experience must ^t in space and time, they must have a 
<ause and must issue in effects. Any object not m space, not m 
time, and not subject to causaHty, could not be e.Kiseiienced by 
us: itwouldbenothingforusatall. Tliisisthefirst paitoftlic 
aigument. * 


But these are only conditions which objects iiuist obey if 

T Olid bc kiiowii, they are 

t^gs-in-thcmselves. I'hey can be 

to “ it arc willing to siibniit 

to them. The mmd is legislating and laying dovni rules telling: 

^ ca. only apply » „yect. wbick a^ pmarcal to 

be ioated ^ and wUch wU d„ ij,,^ f,j> " 
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attitude, it would have to follow tilings and conform to them, it 
could not go beyond what is given. Consequently, if in respect 
of those important features mentioned above, space, time and 
causality, the mind docs not follow objects but requires them to 
follow it and conform to it, then the objects in question cannot 
be things-in-thcmsclvcs. Tlut is tlie second part of the argument. 

The conclusion is that the world of experience, in space, in 
time, and full of objects boimd together in causal relations, is a 
mind-dependent world •, and aldiough it seems real, and beliaves 
in an orderly fashion, and can be called empirically real, it is 
not ultimately so ; it is not a world of things-in-themselves, 
the world as it would be apart from our intellectual interference 
witli it. 

Schopenhauer accepts this point of view, but he tries to 
improve and simplify the argument in fvvour of it, and in so 
doing he returns in certain respects to the philosophy of Berkeley. 
Subject and object, he says, are correlative to one another, they 
depend on one another, and neither can exist aptirt from the other. 
If there is no object of knowledge, there cannot be a knowing 
subject; if there is no knowing subject, there cannot be a known 
object. Eut the whole world of experience, with all it contiins, 
consists only of known objects, and it exists only in experience. 
“The world is my idea”, says Schopenhauer, something presented 
to my consciousness, and ideas and presentitions have no existence 
apart from the mind. Until the first mind appeared there was 
no world of experience at all, only a world of things-in-them- 
sclves. From which it follows that the world of experience — 
the world as idea — is not ultimately real; it is not a thing-in- 
itself. 

Of course, for Schopenhauer, as for Kant, the world as idea, 
the phenomenal world as it may be called, luis to the uninitiated 
cltaracteristics which give it all the appearance of a real world. It 
is orderly and organised, it consists of bodies in space and time, 
rigidly governed by causal laws, and admitting no arbitrariness 
or mcohcrence. If it is in some respects, as Schopenhauer in¬ 
sists, like the .stuff that dreams arc made on, it is a remarkably 
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consistent and persistent dream, where tilings happen in arcord- 
ance with the most unbending laws that the human mind can 
devise. For SchopciJiaucr, as fur Kant, the plienomenal world 
is a realm of necessity, not of caprice and fancy : tlie world of 
the thing-in-itsclf, the nomncnal world, and it alone, is free and 
unconstrained. 


We are not called upon to pass judgment on tins view here. 
Let us rather take up anotlicr attitude; let us overcome our 
natural reluctance to accept a view so subversive ofour ordinary 
notions, and apparently so much in conflict with common-sense, 
and let us put ourselves as far as we are able at the K,iiitian point 
of view. 

If we do so, we are at once led to ask : What h.is happened 
to the real world, to the world of things-in-thetnselves ? 'I’o 
this question several replies have been given, and of these three 
may be mentioned. According to the first of (hem, the real 
world has disappeared: there is no such thing. Nothing exists 
except the phenomenal world, and it is an illusion. 'I'his form 
of scepticism we may set aside for the present. 

The oier two views maintain the existence of tlie real world 
tmdu^shed, but they differ radically in their conception of 
ttie relation between it and the phenomenal world. The diffor- 
mce arises quite simply in the foUowing way. There are two 
things we can do On the one hand, wo may try to bridge the 

^ world of c«p<-ri™« 
^ dre i«l woila, by dmgiog our co„a-i«io„ oC iho rod 
r <>>': original mcritol ro„«nlio„ 

If iSiTa we legan, and let die two worlds Ml ,i|wt. 
tf we edope dK fa of these altenulive., we nnty he 1,-d to somt 

fai^hlMTe UMfa fa fa rfHcgcl, nceording to which 
^ « and oHng on d.c f,rm through 

1 ^ adopt the second alternative wr* lilnll 

have to maintain that the L] r,r u 
tcllcctual 3 rTi,!r remams outside our in- 

.awodd-Cfat^e^rrtx’t^t.:^ 
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of the real world. This is, in general, the view taken by Schopen¬ 
hauer. 

Schopenhauer cmpliasiscs the £\ilurc of the understanding to 
grasp the essence of things. Science, he thinks, may be divided 
into two parts. The first, which he calls Morphology, states 
and describes tlic various kinds of things that there arc in the 
world, “ the various permanent, organised, and therefore de¬ 
finitely determined forms in the constant change of individuals ”. 
The second. Etiology, is concerned wth cause and effect, and 
shows how “ one change necessarily conditions and brings forth 
a certain otlier change ”. Neither of these activities or branches 
of knowledge, however, can give us what we require. Mor¬ 
phology presents us with many forms, but it does not explain 
them ; they are there, and we can recognise them, but they 
“ remain always strange to us, and stand befi>rc us like hiero¬ 
glyphics which we do not understand”. Nor is Etitdogy more 
succc!!sful. It tells us, at most, when phenomena will appearand 
disappear, but it throws no light upon their inner nature. Know¬ 
ledge thus, in the strict scientific sense of the term, is cinifined to 
tile surflicc of things, to mere phenomena ; it cannot penetrate 
bcncatla the surfiice to reality.' 

This argument implies, of course, that there is something 
behind the surfiicc slmw, some inner reality ; and the question 
may well be asked, What have we to do with it ? If it entirely 
escapes our understanding, what right have we even to assert 
its existence ? The reply which Schopenhauer makes to this 
challenge is one of the nnist clniracteristic features of his system. 

Reality has two sides, an outer and an inner. The outer is 
diat which we have briefly considered, the wt>rld as idea. But 
diis is only the secondary and derivative aspect, dependent on 
the functioning of individual human brains. The other aspect 
is prim.ary, permanent, indestructible, atul constitutes the ultimate 
reality of everything. Consequently, it cemstitutes our own 
ultimate reality. But, says Schopcnluucr, we can apprehend 
ourselves in two ways. We are objects in space, and as such can 
• World as Will and Idea, § 17. 
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be found there and studied like any other objects. Hut we are 
also aware of ourselves from within, and are iinniediately con¬ 
scious of our own being, as living, striving, willing. A number 
of terms might be used to denote this inner aspect; from tlicm 
Schopenhauer selects the word wiU. Outwardly, he asserts, wc 
are bodies, inwardly will. These two, however, body and will, 
are not two separate things connected as cause and eftcct — such 
a view would place both in the phenomenal world. On the 
contrary, they are the same diing from different aspects, the 
outside and the inside, the phenomenon and tlte noumenon. 

Schopenhauer quickly extends this view. The principles of 
scientific knowledge — space, time and causality, comprehen¬ 
sively summed up together by Schopenhauer as the Itw of 
sufficient reason—do not apply to the thing-in-itself. The 
world of ihings-in-themselves is not broken up into parts, there 
are not many instances of the thing-in-itself, acting and reacting 
on one another. The real is not fractured by the dillerenccs 
which time and space introduce into the phcntunenal world, and 
in a profound sense it is an undivided unity. Thus the reality 
which appears inwardly to the individual as his own will is the 
same r^ty as that which appears in all things. Hence in 
the will, the immediate experience of oneself, there is revealed 
the inner nature of things. All things inwardly and ultimately 
are wiU. 

This position must not be misunderstood. The will which 
is thus the reahty in and behind all nature, is not to be regarded 
as in itsdf conscious, much less selficonsdous. In us it reaches 
consciousness, but that is not its general character. The will is 
prior to the understanding, and the latter is merely an adjunct 
to it, a means which it devdops at a certain level. Intrinsically 
the will is blind, and ultiinatdy, evcai in the human being, it is 
putposdess. 

Tim conation of the essential and incurable blindness of 
the will provii^ the metaphysical justification for Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. Lifo is not controlled by reason ; reason docs not 
provide the ends of existence, but only the means to ends which 
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spring from the will itself. And in the last resort these ends arc 
only apparent, and have no value. Reason, as it were, helps us 
to go to the place to which we want to go, but there is no reason 
why we should want to go there ; and if we do reach it we are 
no better off than before. Human Hfe, tlius, in the last analysis, 
is completely purposeless ; it has no more goal to achieve, no 
more finahty to reach, than the waves of the sea, and it is merely 
one form of the endless, pointless, striving and change which, 
for Schopenhauer, is characteristic of nature in all its forms, from 
the highest to the lowest. “ It is a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

If this picture of unmixed gloom had been all that Schopen¬ 
hauer had to offer, his importance would have been small, but 
it is only one part of his view, and much of his influence is derived 
from the otlier side of his philosophy, which provides a gospel 
of salvation from the miseries of this present evil world. 

There arc two ways, according to Schopcnliauer, by which 
we may attain to happiness. One of these is found in the percep¬ 
tion of beauty, the other in the moral life. We may consider 
them separately. 

Ordinary scientific knowledge, dependent on what we may 
call the Understanding, is incapable of freeing us from the cver- 
rccurring wants of the insatiable will. The midcrstanding in its 
ordinary use is the servant of the will, and since the root of the 
evil hes in tlic will itself, the Understanding is unable to cure it. 
In order to reach happiness, we must, in some way, escape from 
the ever-turning wheel and have rest. 

It is possible, Schopenhauer thinks, for tins to happen. The 
intclUgcncc, if it is powerfiil enough, may cease to be dominated 
by temporary needs and finite purposes, and may, for a time at 
least, be a master in its own house. Freed from the dominion 
of the will, it caiT get bcncatli the surface of tilings, and come 
nearer to the thing-in-itself. Tliis, Schopcnliauer thinks, is 
achieved in the perception of beauty. 

The will, the thing-in-itsclf, is objectified, according to 
Schopenhauer, in two stages. The first stage produces tliose 
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forms of existence which were referredi to *ihovc in connection 
with morphology, and the second presents tliese fonns in space 
and time. Space and time arc not constituliv e pi inciples ot things, 
they are merely principles of multiplicity, and del cj mine where, 
when and how often a kind of thing appears, hmv man y tliere are 
of it: they do not touch its essence or nature. 'I'lie cinisLitutivc 
principles which lie behind space and time and wdncli enter into 
the appearance, Schopcirluucr, followhig iMato, calls Ideas, and 
these Ideas stand, as it were, lialf-way between the phenomenal 
and the noumenal world. They are, says Schopenhauer, the 
first objectification of the thing-iu-itself. 'Vakeu abstractly, 
however, as ordinary conceptions are taken, as instrumems to 
finite purposes and subordinated to the service ol' the will, they 
do not free us from the wheel of life. But they can be taken in 
another way. They are present in things and can be perceived 
there. If we look at an object apart from all the considerations 
of our ordinary needs and apart from the context in which the 
object happens to stand, and see within it the Idea, tlie consiiiutivc 
form, then we have an apprehension of beauty wliich lifts us 
above time and space, and frees us from the dominion of the finite 
will. This liberated mind, wliich perceives the individual object, 
not as a mere individual thing, but as an embodiment of n timeless 
or eternal nature, and apprehends it not as a means to an y purpose, 
but for the sake of the Idea it shows forth, is itself more than 
an individual. Subject and object, Schopenhauer tolls us, are 
correlative, and when the object becomes thus universal, the 
subject takes on a new character, and becomes universal also. 
In perceiving beauty, whether in nature or in art, the individual 
mind loses some of its limitation and becomes universal. 

It follows from Schopenhauer’s view that there is beauty 
everywhere. Beauty is not the prerogarive of certuii objects, 
naturd or artificial, although there are some objects in which 
It IS fomd and recognised more readily tlian in others, objects 
m which the task of ignoring the momentary circumstances and 
setting aside the urge of desire is made easy for us. But the 
dea can be found m anything, and, properly taken, every object 
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can be seen as beautiful. The niind wliich can acliicvc this vision, 
and especially the mind wliich can present the vision to otlicrs, 
Schopcnliaucr calls genius. 

There is one exception, however, to this conception of 
beauty, one form of art wliich the formula docs not fit, viz. 
music ; and in ficiiig the problem which thus arises Schopen¬ 
hauer has all the merit of boldness. Music is not the perception 
of Ideas, and it approaches reality even more closely than the 
Ideas do ; it is a direct expression, without any mediation, of 
the will, of the thing-iii-itself. Since the same reality is presented 
in music and in the other arts, there is a par.illelism between 
them, wliich Schopenhauer is careful to trace ; but there is no 
identity. Music goes straight to the heart of things, and therein 
lies its universal appeal. It does not give knowledge, but while 
it lasts, it frees us from space, time and causality, from finite need 
and purpose, and brings us into direct contict with the unchanging 
real. 

The other means of escape from the tyranny of the will is 
through the moral life, ;uid for the present a brief statement of 
Schopenhauer’s view will suffice. For him sympathy, feeling 
with others, is the foutulation of morality. As one would expect 
from the general tenor of his doctrine, Schopenh;uier regards 
egoism as the natural and ineviuible basis of behaviour, and even 
in the moral life that basis is not abandoned. Sympathy is a form 
of egoism, but it is a form where the difference between in¬ 
dividuals has disappeared, and where the agent feels that what 
happens to others happens to himself also. Schopenhauer is not 
making the cynical suggestion that we feel sympathy for others 
bcauise of some benefit to ourselves as individuals ; he mainuins 
on the contrary that in true sympathy wc leave the limited 
individual point of view behind altogether. In moral action 
egoism and altruism become directly one, and it is this direct 
imion of these opposites which gives Schopenhauer’s teaching 
its peculiar character, and enables him to contend that in goodness 
the individual escapes from the dictates of the individual will and 
attains to reality aaid rest. 
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But in the end Schopenhauer withdraws a little. The per¬ 
ception of beauty cannot be maintained for over. It comes in 
moments of glory which compensate for much t)f the suflering of 
existence. But the universal self which thus appe.tn is still 
limited by the pressure of ordinary life; ordiiur)' needs return 
and the vision fiides. 

So, too, moral action provides times when we rise above our 
individuality and are brought close to re;ility. But these times 
also are fleeting, and the main part of the life of the good man 
is still occupied by those wants, and needs, and dissiitisfactions 
which are the routine of existence. 

Full salvation, therefore, cannot be attained unless we reitounce 
all the purposes of ordinary life, hold ourselves loose to all its 
pleasures as well as its pains, strive after none of its satisCictions, 
and live as ascetics and saints. 

It may be worth while in concluding this chapter tti cotnparc 
in its ultimate import the view which we have just outlined, with 
another view, which m one form or another we itlull have 
frequently before us in the sequel. This kttcr view is traditional 
in our culture, going at least as far back as Socrates, and is jterlwps 
the prevailing tendency in Western philosophy. It thinks of 
the True, the Good, the Beautiful, as distinct but concordant 
aspects of one reality, and believes that the purstuit of tliein 
follows convergent j^ths which ultimately unite. It was ex¬ 
pressed in Socrates’ dictum that Virtue is Knowle< 45 e, taken not 
in the mi st ak en sense that virtue can be taught in a classroom, 
but in the profbunder one diat knowledge involves the whole 
mind and that the Good when truly seen is so fair that men cannot 
but follow it. More than two thousand years later it became even 
more folly expHcit in Hegel’s belief that the real is the rational. 
It is a tendency which, in spite of evil uses by evil men, accepts 
sdmee M worthy of study, not only because it ministers to man’s 
ne^ but also because it widens his purposes, informs his aims, 
and shows new potencies of happiness. It bdievcs also tliat die 
highest good lies not in what is private and exclusive, but in 
what IS common and open to all men; and that the Kingdom of 
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Heaven is not a distant odicr-worldly refuge for the dlitc, but 
should come on earth and establish itself among ordinary men. 
It is something wider than any philosophy, less dogmatic than 
any creed ; it is a hope, an assumption. It has guided many 
thinkers of many schools, giving a sober but unshaken optimism 
to their teaching, and making them regard knowledge as a Hght 
which, in spite of many shadows and obscurities, wiU issue in 
full day and shine on all the earth. 

With this attitude of mind Schopenhauer is sharply in con¬ 
flict. For him knowledge does not lead to reality, and does not 
give peace. Beauty and Goodness, it is true, take us towards 
the thing-in-itself, ajid away from the miseries and illusion of 
hfe, but they are only diflficult mountain paths, not broad high¬ 
ways where all may go ; and it is doubtful whether they can 
carry the traveller to liis journey’s end. In contrast witli the 
cry for “ more life and fuller ”, Schopenhauer preaches the 
renundatioii of lifi?, and declares tliat it is “ best not to be 
Over liis world there is never a clear sky or a bright sun. The 
heavens are covered by murky thunder-clouds, through rifts in 
which a few rays of broken hght gleam fitfully on snow-clad 
peaks, leaving in deeper gloom the valleys and the plains and all 
the dwellings of men. 
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MOODS 

In liis review of his two years’ stiuiomship at I eip/ii^, Nu't/sche 
tells us how, at the end of Ociohor iSfK, he lust uuue across 
Schopenhauer’s writings, and wlut the dial was on limi. 

“In young people, if for the rest they liavc a tendency to 
hvcKoXia [Discontent], ill-hnniours and annoyaiKcs of a personal 
kind are wont readily to take on a general ihaiaiter. At that 
time I was hanging in the air with a numher <>!' pain I ni experi¬ 
ences and disappointments, without help, without lumlanieiual 
principles, without hope, and without one friendly inenu'ry. To 
feshion for mysdf a suitable life of my own was iny effort fiotn 
morning till night; to tliat end I broke off the last of the supports 
which bound me to my past at Bonn : I tore the bond between 
me and that association [i.e. Fr<iHCw/i<i|. In the happy seclusion 
of my rooms I was able to gather myself together, and when 1 
did meet &iends, it was only Musliackc ;uid von (Jersdtsril, who 
for their part went about with similar views. In)ap,ins“ now 
what effect the reading of Schopcnhiuicr’s main wsirk must 
produce in such circumstances. One day I happt'tied to find this 
hook in old Rohn s second-hand book shop, picked it up without 
knovring anything about it and turned over the le.tves. 1 know 
not what daemon whispered to me: * Take this book home 
with you. At all events it happened contrary to my usual habit 
not to be too hasty in buying books. At home I threw myself 
TOth the teeamc I had acquired into tire comer of the st.fa and 
be^ to let that forceful gloomy genius work upon me. I lore 
w ere every line med renunciation, denial, resignation, here I 
«w a tn which I descried the world, life and my own soul 
m fhghtful ^andeur. Here there gazed at me the full, im- 
motived sunhke eye of art. here I saw sickness and healing, exile 
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and a place of refuge, hell and heaven. The need to know one’s 
self, even to gnaw at one’s self, laid a powerful hold on me. To 
this very day tlicrc remain as evidences for me of that sudden 
change the uneasy melancholic pages of my diary for that time, 
with their useless self-accusations and their desperate looking 
upward for the healing and reshaping of the whole kernel of 
man. Dragging aU. my qiulities and aspirations in front of the 
Forum of a gloomy self-contempt, I was bitter, unjust and un¬ 
bridled in the hatred directed against myself. Even bodily 
penances were not lacking. For example, for fourteen divys on 
end, I forced myself to go to bed only at two o’clock and to leave 
it exactly at six o’clock again. A nervous irritability overcame 
me, and who knows to what length of folly 1 might not have 
proceeded, had not the enticements of life, of vanity, and the 
compulsion of regular studies worked in the opposite ilirection.” • 

Nietzsche soon began to proclaim his newly found theory of 
pessimism, and his letters home were fdled with echoes of the 
doctrine of despair. 1 laving settled down in the Ujiiversity, 
he writes home to say so, but immediately begins to inonilise. 
“ We have once more got back into the grooves of ordinary 
work, tlioughts, drudgery, recreations ”, he says ; “ how import¬ 
ant die day is for me now, luid how much is decided or must 
be decided in the narrow chambers of the brain.” * This is bad 
enough, but there is worse behind. ” Do you really bear so lightly 
iliis completely contradictory existence, where nothing is clear 
except that it is unclear ? ” Then, after a few more generalities, 
he commends resignation as preached by primitive Christianity. 
Knowing tlnit life is miserable, and that its allurements enslave 
us, we sliould abstain from the good things of life, be mean to 
ourselves and loving to others. ” Does life then become bear¬ 
able ? ” he asks. ” Certainly,” he replies, ” because its burden 
ever grows less, and no bonds fetter us to it. It is bearable, 
because it may be cast aside without pain.” 

Knowing her Frit?, the good mother thought that he had been 
upset by the non-arrival of a box of books, but even after the 
* "Works, vol. xxi, p. 46 f. ^ Nov, 1865. 
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books turned up the letters continued in tlie s,inie stiain So 
she protested. She told him that thc> in N,ulInl1nI^ uished to 
hear ofhis doings and life m I eip/ig, but tint llu\ lonld dispose 
"With the discussions of gaicral pliilmopliv ! Ii.mIh tli, hoMcvcr, 
thought that her hero could do no wioint, .iiul wlun hitz 
ramp houic fot thc Cluistims holidays lu touiul Ini wuimg 
an unwontedly solemn fiicc, and utteiing pioloiiiul obstn.itioiis 
about the difficulties and obscuiitics ol c \istc me. A t fit si he was 
puzzled, but when he realised what had happtnul, lu lonKsscd 
that he prefened her unconveitcd. 

Discouraged at home, thc pi eaJiei laiiud his iloitiiiie alnoad 
His only two mtunatc friends of this penod. Mnsluuke .md son 
Gersdorff, soon became adbeienh of the mss gospil, and thc 
three felt themselves united by die bond of a lonunon faith 
Then they looked round for odiers ssho luiglit also In hionglu 
within the fold. One such convci t Niet/st lu di st i ihed as \\ oi thy 
ofnote. This was alad Romundt, fioin Stade in I laiiosii He 
had a shriU voice, which jarred on the eai at fust ,vml whuh 
offoided Nietzsche until he learned to iguoie u “ He was in 
an unhappy state”, says Nietzsche. “In no ducction did Ins 
talented nature show him a definite aim to stnse for. 'Ihe 
elements of an mvesUgator, poet, philosopher, weio iimoinfoit- 
ahly mixed, so that he consumed Innisclf in eternal disi outent ”' 
He was easily persuaded of thc inherent niismy of evisteiue and 
of the salvation to be found fbr thc ihtc in ait and the ascetic 
life. 

The good news, of course, was soon comimiiiuaud to 
Deussen by letter; but he proved to have a mind of hts own, and 
the critical attitude which he adopted gave nsc to a passing cool¬ 
ness between him and Nietzsche. In die spiing of i «70, howcvei, 
he too became a behever, and Nietzsche wiotc to him m joy 
Now at last a long-contmued estrangement between us has 
broken down, and after it we now both speak thc same language 
and no longer attach different meanings to thc same words. 
Perhaps ”, Nietzsche cannot help adding, “ you might luve been 
' Works, vol 300 , p 51. 
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spared the rather toilsome, rough and indirect road, and come 
by a more natural and gentle path to the higher level of culture 
which you liave now reached, if we liad always been together. 
At least you are the last of all my friends to have found the way 
to wisdom.” Deussen, however, if tardy, proved one of the 
stoutest of the recruits, and became in the end Schopenhauer’s 
most brilliant philosophic follower and the editor of the standard 
edition of his works. 

Witli others Nietzsche was not so successful, and he mentions 
one, Wisser, on whom the propaganda hud no eHTect. Nietzsche 
found him a good-natured, rather simple soul, who was easily 
captured by short-lived enthusiasms, and who could not maintain 
lumself for any length of time at the required pitch of gloom. 
He preferred liiibnobbing with children and ordinary people, 
and was most at home in a simple rustic life. In the end Nietzsche 
gave him up as lacking in philosophic depth and unwilling to 
take the trouble to prepare his mind for deep thought. 

Nietzsche’s general outlook at this time is well shown by a 
letter to von (lersdorlF diited yth April i8f>6. After referring 
to the work <in which he was engaged, he says : “ Three things 
arc my recreations, but rare recreations, my Schopenhauer, 
Schumaim’s music, and lastly lonely walks ”. I le tells of one such 
walk, taketi when a thunderstorm was brewing. As the heavy 
threatening clouds gathered he hastened to a small hut on the 
top of a hill, where he found a man, watched by his son, killing 
two kids. Then there was a Hash of lightning, and the storm 
broke, accompanied by a heavy downfdl of hail. Stirred by 
the violence, and perhaps also moved by the sight of the knife 
and the spilled blood, Nietzsche felt strangely thrilled and 
exalted. F le rejoiced in the demonstratietn of power, free from 
all considerations of good and evil,—“ pure will, without the 
troubles of the intellect. I low strong ! 1 low happy ! ” The 

di!!ciplc is not quite tirthodox here, but for the moment we may 
pass over the heresy which is j')eeping through. 

The letter then goes on to discuss a sermon which Nietzsche 
had recently heard on the text, Christianity, the Faith which 
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has overcome the World. As a plea for Christianity he rejects 
it, but in it he finds something, perhaps much, with wliich he 
could agree. “ If Christianity ”, he says, “ mcms belief in a 
historical event or a historical person, I have nothing to do with 
this Christianity. But if it means, in short, need for salvation, 
then I can treasure it, and not be offended when it tries to dis¬ 
cipline the philosophers. . . 

He ends with a complaint of his inability to find a satisfiictory 
pulpit for his gospel. “ It is of course extremely annoying for 
us ”, he says, “ to hold back our still young and powerful Schopen¬ 
hauer thoughts half-expressed in this way, and always to have 
this diference between theory and practice as a burden on our 
hearts. For this I know of no consolation ; on the contrary I 
am in need of it.” 

hr Nietzsche’s writings at this period, and indeed at any 
other, there is Htde discussion of the purely theoretic basis on 
which Schopenhauer’s theory rests : it was not tliis side of the 
doctrine which impressed him. Indeed he may liavc been in¬ 
fluenced as much in this regard by Lange as by Schopenhauer. 
Lange’s History of Materialism, written mainly firom a Kantian 
point of view, appeared in 1866, and Nietzsche read it at once. 
In a letter to von Gersdorff, dated September 1866, he sums up 
Lange’s conclusions in three propositions: 

‘ I. The world of sense is the product of our organisation. 

2. Our visible (bodily) organs, like all odier parts of the 
phenomenal world, are only images of an unknown object. 

3. Our real organisation thus remauis just as unknown to us 
as real external things. We have before us only the product 
of both. 

Thus the trae being of the thing, the tliing-in-itsclf, is not 
only unknown to us, but even the conception of it is neither more 
nor less than the last ofopring of an opposition conditioned by 
our organisation, concerning which wc ^ not know whcdier it 
h^ any meaning at all outside our experience. Consequently, 
thinks Lange, leave philosophers free, provided that henceforth 
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they edify us. Art is free, even in the realm of conceptions. 
Who win contradict a proposition of Bectliovcn, and who will 
charge Raphael’s Madonna with error ? 

You sec that even from this most severe critical standpoint 
our Schopenhauer remains to us. If philosophy is art, then even 
Haym may hide his face before Scliopcnliaucr ; if pliilosophy is 
to edify, I do not know of any philosopher who edifies more than 
Schopenhauer.” 

Two points arc wortliy of note in tliis letter. In the first 
place, Nietzsche summarises from Lange, rather clum.sily it is 
tme, but apparently with agreement, a view wliich would render 
invalid the greater part of Schopenhauer’s teaching. The thing- 
in-itsdf, we arc told, is unknowable. We expect that: but 
there is more. The very conception of it is an idea which arises 
only widrin experience, and is a consequence of the way in which 
we happen to be made. There is no reason to believe that it has 
any application beyond cxperiaicc. This, of course, is Kantian 
doctrine, and if it is accepted it provides an elR'Ctive barrier to 
Schopcnliaucr’s assertion tlut die will is the reality behind every¬ 
thing and the source of experience itself. There is no .sign, 
however, that Nietzsche recognised the incompatibility of the 
two theories; on the contrary, he thinks diat Lange leaves the 
way open for ” our Schopenhauer ”. 

Secondly, it is obvious that what Nietzsche expects from 
Schopcnliaucr is not pure sciaice, but something which will 
satisfy his emotional needs. lie is prepared to concede tliat 
philosophy should be regarded as art and valued for die edification 
it brings. We may therefore ask why Nietzsche found Schopen¬ 
hauer so edifying. 

The answer to this question has already been suggested, but 
it may be amplified. 

The feeling of inferiority and die sense of sin are not far 
apart, and the cure of both — at least one form of cure — in¬ 
volves the confession of guilt. But confession is painflil, and if 
it is consciously incomplete, it is apt to lead to further and greater 
distress. Schopcnluucr provides a ready-made confession, which 
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leaves nothing untold, for it declares that all life is futile and 
wrong. There is satisfiiction in having one’s confession thus 
marip for one and covered by a formula which includes all one’s 
acts and those of other men also in an all-embracing sweep. In 
this way a pessimistic philosophy like that of Schopenhauer 
contains some of the elements commonly reserved to rcUgious 
experience. 

Further, religious confession is intended to lead to repentiince, 
a permanent abandoning of old acts and old values. Schopen¬ 
hauer’s philosophy has this element also. It emphasises the 
futility of ordinary experience and requires its follower to turn 
his back on all the seeming pleasures of the unregenerate will. 

But now a difiference arises. Of course there are some 
religions, such as primitive Buddhism, where this renunciation 
is carried to the end, and where the highest form of life is one 
which has abandoned everything, and, in complete indilference, 
awaits final release. Such an element, as we have seen, is present 
in Schopenhauer’s teaching. But primitive Buddhism is hardly 
typical and most religions demand, and offer, a rcinsutement 
of positive values in life, here or elsewhere, in a form which the 
heart of man can appreciate. Schopenhauer, it is true, tries to 
meet this demand ^o : and in this life, by means of art and 
morals, he offers a vision and experience of reality, which quietens 
the restlessness of desire and brings peace. But the method by 
which Schopenhauer seeks to achieve tliis end differs radically 
from that of such a religion as Christianity. Christianity offers 
a redeemer. Man cannot save himscl£ and apart from the free 
unmerited grace of God, he is lost. In accepting the gift of 
grace, man must surrender himself wholly and receive a new 
spirit and a new nature throughout. Of course, in the great 
majority of cases, this attitude is not fully realised in practice, 
but it is a genuine part not only of Christian belief but of the 
e:q>erience of the saints. 

In Schopenhauer s philosophy, on the other hand, the believer 
must save himself. By his intrinsic merit he must raise himself 
above the futilities of life, and by his own artistic and moral 
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capacity attain to the good. Thus even in liis general and appar¬ 
ently all-embracing confession, the follower of Schopenhauer 
keeps sometliing back, an inherent power and tendency wliich 
requires no repentance. 1 le is liable, therefore, to be infected by 
what the Christian would cuill “ spiritual pride Salvation is 
for the few ; those few have not been chosen by the mercy of 
God, but liavc redeemed themselves by their own might. 

Perliaps the most alluring and insidious form of this spiritual 
pride — for such it is, whether it is justified or not - - is that 
wliich looks for salvation to the perception of beauty. Morality, 
although highly desir.ible, is so often commended, and, theoretic¬ 
ally at least, is within the reach of so many, that it is apt to appear 
extremely dull. The power ti> perceive and to create beauty, on 
the other h.ind, implies something out of the ordin.iry range, and 
belongs properly to the man of genius. 

Moreover, Schopenhauer teaches that (he man of genius is 
apt, by virtue of his very good qualities, to be out of touch with 
ordinary men and ordinary things, and to be clumsy in dealing 
with dtc allairs of the world, 'faking a term from student slang, 
Schopenhauer calls the ordinary man a Philistine. The Philistine 
is tlie t¥/i«v<ros' the man without the Muses, without taste, 

unpolished, rude, boorish. In spite ofa human brain he lives more 
or less at an animal level, and lus no spiritual needs and enjoy¬ 
ments. 'Phe intelligence in which be exceeds the brute is ex¬ 
pended on a dreary round which never satisfies : dances, theatres, 
social gatherings, cards, games of chance, horses, women, drink, 
travel. When higher things are brought to his notice, he resents 
dicir intrusion, for they give him a feeling of inferiority, and 
he has a deep distrust and even dislike for the man of genius. 
From which it is easy for the true believer ti> conclude that, if 
he is not at Innne with ordinary men, the fimlr lies in them. The 
futility of the world is their futility rather than his i>wn : he is the 
one just man, who needs no repenumce. 

All this is heady doctrine for a yi>uiig m;ui, conscious of much 
inward power, out i>r touch with his fellows, taking himself and 
life with grim seriousness, and clamouring in weakness and 
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failure for strength, independence 4Uid justification. “ You arc 
strong,” Schopenhauer hints; “your apparent iailute is the 
fiiult of others, not of yourself. The tunes ai e out of punt, but if 
you are true to yourself, you will win salvation.” 

If this gospel is accepted and preached, we must evpect to 
hear from the missionary about cultuic, and about the gulf 
between the man of culture and the crowd. An d whe n we exam¬ 
ine the conception of culture offered to us, we shall expect to find 
that It is intrinsically for the few, highly mdividual in its content, 
remote from the common pursuits of men, and independent of 
the relationships of ordinary social life. 

During the two years which Nietzsche spent at I eipzig, 
maturmg, acqmrmg a command of the classical languages and 
hterature, absorbmg a philosophy, and endeavounng to bung his 
thoughts and hfe mto some kmd of unity, events wcie oct ui i mg 
which had a disturbmg effect on him. Aftei Ins fust semcstci 
his friends began to leave him. Mushackc went of! to Bei Im, and 
von Gersdorff disappeared to Nuremberg on nuhtai) scivicc. 
Then the Austro-Prussian war broke out. Leipzig was I’l ussian 
in outlook, but the Saxon sympathies of the country round it 
were on the Austrian side. Nietzsche, who came Horn Piussiau 
Saxony, regarded himself as a Prussian, and showed himself as 
naively patriotic as the most unphilosophic man. Wilting home 
in May 1866, he congratulates himself on keeping war specula¬ 
tions out of his letter, “ for a Knegsrat [a council of waij is a 
gruesome beast , but he ends with a jingle of vcise 111 which 
he conveys the hmt that he may soon be a Prussian grenadier. 
He volunteered for service, but was rejected on account of his 
eyesight. 

In June, just after the outbreak of war and before the mam 
batde had been jomed, he wrote home again. “ I hope that you 
have been getting a newspaper and followmg keenly the decisive 
events which recent weeks have produced. The danger 111 which 
Prussia lies is tremendously great; that it should be able, evem by 
a complete victory, to carry out its policy, is qmte impossible. 
To found a umtary German state m this revolutionary way is a 
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clever trick of Bismarck’s. I Ic li.is ciuir.\^o anil riitlilcss cojisist- 
ency, but he undcr-cstiinatcs llio iiutral force in the people. 
Anyhow, the last moves on the chess-boanl were fivourable ; 
above all he succeeded in pushing a large, if not the greater, part 
of the blame on to Austria. 

Our position is simple. 'When a house is on fire, one does not 
ask first who is to blame for the fire, but puts it out. Prussia is on 
fire, what has to be done is to save it. That is the general feeling.” 

On 3rd July the decisive battle of Kdniggrat/, or Sadowa, 
took place, and in the same month — the exact date is not given 
— Nietzsche wrote to von (lersdorlf. Von (h'rsdorlV’s brother, 
having taken part in the Prussian advance through Holtemia, 
had been wounded, and Niet/sche got some news of him from a 
soldier in the hospital in l,eip'/ig. “ The sohlier said, they could 
not keep up with his impetuousuess : he was always on ahead, 
and was wounded by the cut ofa sabre in a fight with three, d'his 
will have been a time of great excitement for yini. But we must 
be proud to have such an army, yes even • liorrihih' (licfu---to 
possess such a govenimetit, which does not merely put the national 
programme on paper but maintains it with a vast expenditure of 
money and blood, even against the great iTench tempter, Louis 
Ic diablcr 

It is of some interest to note the extent of Niet/sche’s patriot¬ 
ism at this time. Bismarck was endeavouring to thrust Austria 
out of Cicrmany, to deprive Irance of her inlltience there, and 
to make Prussia stipretne. Such a plan, of course, w.is not 
welcome to PVance or Austria, ami the sm.iller and medium states 
in Germany regarded it on the whole with dislike. They did not 
wish to be dominated by either p.irty, and preferred to retain 
their independence and inlltience- A representative of one of 
them, the Saxon minister Beust, proposed a compromise, ac¬ 
cording to which there were to he three main powers in Clermany, 
viz. Prussia, Austria, and a combination of the middle and smaller 
states acting together as a unit, and holding the balance between 
the other two. Jhil the war was altering the situation ; fiir the 
outcome of it wa.s virtually decided, ami the risk of Prench inter- 
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vention had come to nothing. Nietzsche divined Bismarck’s 
purpose and approved of it. Prussia was to become the supreme 
power in Germany, and Germany was to be united under 
Prussian control. To achieve this end die spirit of German unity 
must be developed, presmnably by a foreign war. “ A war 
against France ”, says Nietzsche, “ must indeed call forth a unity 
of feeling in Germany; and if the populations are one, then Herr 
von Beust, together with all the middle state princes, can get 
himself embalmed. For their time is past. 

At no time in the last fifty years have we been so near die 
fulfilment of our German hopes- I am beginning gradually to 
realise that there was indeed no other milder way than the gliasdy 
one of a war of annihilation.” * 

But the war with France was still in the future. The political 
fever died down after the Treaty of Prague on a^rd August, 
the life of the dty went on much as beftire, and when the actress 
Hedwig Raabe visited Leipzig in the summer of 1866, she carried 
all by storm. Nietzsche, like most of the other students, fell in 
love with her, from a distance. As a token of regard he sent her 
a few songs, and it may not be without interest for u,s to see him 
in an unusual mood, bending at the joints, rather stiHly perhaps, 
and bowing with a self-deprecating hut ingratiating smile. 

“ My first wish is that you will not take amiss the trifling 
dedication of trifling songs from me. N othin g is further from me 
than the wish by this dedication to draw your attention to my 
personality. When otlicr people indicate their raptures by luud 
and mouth in the theatre, I do it by a ft?w songs ; others might 
e 3 q>ress their meaning still better, more clearly, in poems. But 
all have only one feeling : to hidicatc to you how happy they luve 
been for a short part of their existence, how cordially diey 
cherish •wthin them die memory of such a sunny glimpse of a 
perfect life.” Then, naturally enough, he brings himself a litde, 
though not too j&r, into the picture, with a suitable touch of 
pathos. “ Very deeply do I, and surely all with mo, honour your 
performances: with the sweetness and die pain with which my 

‘ July 1866. 
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own childhood comes before my soul, as one who is lost who did 
yet once exist, do I think on your life-like and ever kind-hearted 
appearances (all the more so, the less hfc offers me).” And so it 
continues, ending thus : “ Finally, it is my wish tliat even out 
of the tones of the accompanying songs you may hear these warm 
and grateful feelings 

Fraulcin Raabc, however, was only a bird of passage, and it 
is doubtful if the composer treasured her memory for long- 
Whether she sang the songs or not is imkiiown. 

A very different experience came to Nietzsche a htde later 
in the year. Cholera broke out ui the city, and he, among others, 
fled from it. It made a deep impression on him, atid twice he 
believed that he was attacked by the disease, each time curing 
himself, he imagined, by constantly drinking hot water and 
inducing heavy perspiration. Once he spent a night in a house 
where there lay the body of a victim awaiting burul, and the 
horror of it did not soon leave him. But the epidemic passed 
over, and although the University opened late on account of it, 
it was soon forgotten. 

Barly in January 1S67 Aunt Rosalie died, and in die same 
month Nietzsche received word of the death of von Gersdorff’s 
elder brodier. In a letter to Gersdorff Nietzsche contrasts the 
two dcatlis and offers what consolation he can on the basis of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Aunt RosaUe, frail and old, had 
played her part and finished a life full of good works. The only 
pain he felt in her death came from the severing of old tics. But 
Gersdorflf was a young man, full of vigour, a hero of the war, 
and in an uncertain 1 world a ‘‘guiding star” to his younger 
brodier. Nietzsche d >es not minimise the loss. ” Perhaps ”, he 
says, “ liis death is tlicl greatest pain that could affect you.” Then 
he goes on : ” Ah, iil' friend, you have now — I note it in the 
tone of your letter k-woursclf experienced within you why our 
Schopculiaucr praisii I iffering and trouble as a glorious gift, as 
die Sevrepof ir\m"vitl * alternative path], to the denial of the 
will. You luve alcl n experience the purifying, inwardly 
I li < June 
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quietening, force of pain. It is a time in which ytni can test what 
is true in Schopenliaucr’s teaching. If the fourth b«,iok of his 
masterpiece makes a hateful, troubled., burJeiisonic impression 
on you now, if it has not the power to raise you up .md to lead 
you from the violent outward pain to that sad but happy state of 
tninfl which lays hold of us when we hear noble music, that 
state of mind in which we sec the earthly shells fall away from 
us -, then may I have nothing more to do with this philosophy. 
He who is filled with the pain c.m, and only he may, say the 
final word on such things : wc others, standing on the stream 
of things and of Hfr, merely loo^ng towards that denial of the 
will as a Fortunate Isle, wc cannot judge whether the consola¬ 
tion of such a philosophy is sufficient also for the time of deep 
affliction.” 

But hfe at this time was not all calamity ami scparatiim. In 
his third semester, Nietzsche became president and acknowledged 
founder of his philological club, and he entered Ritschl’s semiitar. 
He was getting to know the authorities in his subject, and in 
addition to Ritschl came for a time into close contact with two 
of them, Dindorf and Tischendorf. But more important to him 
than his cojmection with either of these wa.s his growing friendship 
with the brilliant, temperamental Erwin Rohde. Rohde, who 
came from Hamburg, was a year yomiger than Nietzsche, and 
in his school days had proved a difficult and self-willed pupil. 
Fortunately he fell into the hands of a discriminating schoolmaster 
who realised that, although argumentative and insisteitt on being 
givaa a reason, he was not really disobedient. The boy expressed 
his views on most subjects openly, clearly, bluntly ; he was 
witty, a good mimic and excelled in copying peculiarities of 
speech. He spent the summer semester of 1865 at Bonn studying 
Classics, and took part in the Cologne musical festival where 
Nietzsche was also a performer. He too for a time joined a 
Burschenschaft, and must have been as litdc cndirallcd by it as 
Nietzsche was. After the Ritschl-Jahn quarrel lie fcdlowcd 
Ritschl to Leipzig, although, at first, he did not mix widi the 
other Bonn men who had come with him. He joined Nietzsche’s 
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philological club when it was formed, and became a member of 
Ritschl’s semiixar. He did not come into very close contact with 
Ritschl, but was more and more attracted to Nietzsche. He 
argued with luni, went to concerts with him, learned to ride 
with him, and studied philosophy with him. He started from 
Plato, but of course he soon became a devotee of Schopcnliauer. 
Gradually the two young men became inseparable and lost 
touch with most of their other acquaintances. 

Nietzsche’s own account, written at the time, is as follows : 
“ In a letter to myself Rohde once used the image that we two in 
the last semester had to a certain extent sat on an insulator. This 
is quite correct, but it only struck me after the semester was 
over. Quite unintentionally, but guided by a sure instinct, we 
spent by far the greater part of the day together. We did not 
do much work in the vulgar sense of the term, and nevertheless 
we count the various chtys we have lived through as gain. This 
is tlic only time up till now that I h.tve found by experience that 
a friendship which forms itself has an ethical-philosophical back¬ 
ground. Usually there are similar paths of study which men 
follow together, liut we two were in fairly well-separated fields 
of science, and were united only in irony and mockery of pliih)- 
logical manners -ami vanities. (lenerally we were at loggerheads, 
indeed there was an unusual number of things about which we 
did not agree, liut as soon as the discussion reached the depths, 
tlic difference of opinion became silent and there rang out a 
quiet and full harmony.”* 

At tltis time Rohde’s frientlship meani more to Nietzsche than 
dut of .any other person, tlersdortf was a valued and fiithfiil 
friend, hut in the letters from Nietzsche to Rohde, now and for 
some time to come, there is a greater intimacy than is to he found 
even in those to CJersdorlf. Niet'/sche can write to Rohde in a 
frivolous vein, with humt)rous exaggeration, knowing that he 
will not be misunderstood, that the right discount will he 
made, and the serious undercurrent appreciated at its true value. 
Nietzsche expresses his loneliness to both his friends, laments liis 

< Works, vol. xxi, p. <ii f. 
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ULca|iadty to form new attachments and desires both to return. 
But to Rohde, and to Rohde alone, does he write as to a lover, 
from whom separation can hardly be real. 

At the end of the summer semester of 1867, Nietzsche and 
Rohde set out on a walking tour. “ As soon as I was free ”, says 
Nietzsche, “ I fled with friend Rohde into the Bohemian forest, 
in order to bathe my weary soul in nature, mountain and forest.” 
After some time they reached Mekdngen, where die “ Futurists ” 
of music — the followers of Wagner — were holding a frstivaL 
” The Abb6 Liszt presided ”, says Nietzsche. “ This school has 
now thrown itself passionately on to Schopenhauer. A sym¬ 
phonic poem by von Bfllow, * Nirvana*, contained as pro¬ 
gramme a collection of sentences from Schopenhauer : die music, 
however, was frightful. On the other huid, Liszt hiiiisdlf, in 
one of his sacred compositions, had found the character of that 
Indian Nirvana eiccellendy, above all in his Beatitudes, Beati 
sunt quit etc.” * 

After the festival was over the two young men separated, 
Rohde pxepax^ to spend the neirt winter at Kid, Nietzsche 
returning to his home in Naumhurg. 

> letter to Getwkitff, Nov, and ist Dec. 1867. 
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THE SOLDIER AND SCHOLAR 

Ax the end of the summer semester of 1867, a few days before 
he left Leipaig, Nietzsche put forward the suggestion, that a set 
of essays might be presented to Ritschl by a select group of his 
Students as a mark of esteem. The idea was accepted, among 
others by Rohde, and Nietzsche himsdf began at once to consider 
a suitable subject. He decided to write on the fragments wisely 
attributed to Democritus, a topic which was bound to lead him 
back to a consideration of the doctrine properly to be ascribed 
to that pliilosophcr. He began to work on this subject after his 
walking tour witli Rohde, and while liis nund was full of it he 
set out to attend a philological congress at Halle. On the way 
to it, however, he found that he was required to serve his year 
as a so-called volunteer in the army. In view of possible com¬ 
ing events Germany was calling up all available men, and the 
standard of eyesight demanded of recruits was lowered. 

Nietzsche tried to enter one of the Guards regiments at Berlin, 
but there was no room for him there, and in the end he was 
enrolled in the Horse Artillery stationed at Naumburg. From 
one point of view he was fortunate, for he was allowed to live 
at home, but he thought that he would have been better off in 
an in&ntry regiment. He did not like his military training. At 
times he joked about it, he bragged of his progress in riding, 
he even insisted on the benefit which the discipline conferred on 
his soul. But fundamentally it was alien to him. 

“ Yes, my dear fiiend,” he wrote in a letter to Rohde, “ if a 
daemon should ever guide you at an early morning hour, say 
between five and six o’docdc, to Naumburg, and by chance pro¬ 
pose to lead your steps into my neighbourhood, do not be struck 
dumb by the spectacle which greets your senses. Suddenly you 
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breathe the atmosphere of a stable. In the dim lantern-light 
forms appear. There is a scraping, neighing, brushing, knocking 
around you. And in the midst of it in the garb of a groom, 
busily employed taking away with his hands something not 
mentionablc and not respectable, or grooming the nag with a 
curry comb —I shudder when I see liis countenance — by the 
Dog, it is my own fecc.” 

Half jest — wholly earnest. 

“ I assure you,” he goes on later, “ by the aforementioned 
Dog, my philosophy has now an opportunity of being practically 
usefiil to me. At no moment till now have I felt a trace of de¬ 
pression, but very often have laughed as at something in a feiry- 
tede. Sometimes, too, hidden under the horse’s Ix'lly, I whisper 
‘ Help, Schopenhauer,’ and when exhausted and covered with 
sweat I come home, I am soothed by a glance at the picture on 
my writing-table; or I throw open die PiinTUfa which, wi(h 
Byron, is more congenial to me tiian ever,” ^ 

But in a month or two the novelty had gone and the 
humorous side was not so apparent “ My dear friend,” he 
tdls Rohde, ” this life of mine at present is very lonely and joy¬ 
less”,* and his letters show how much he yearned for freedom to 
return to things of the spirit. 

His military training, however, came abruptly to an end. 

. Early in March 1868, when mounting his horse, he was thrown 
against the pomm^ of the saddle and injured his breast and side, 
Here is the account of the actndent which he gave to Rohde. 
“ I have been suffering greatly for three weeks, and the occasion 
was a bagatelle. For in riding I tore some muscles in my breast, 
and thus bad great pains, which on the same evening produced 
a few fainting fits. Then for ten days I lay fest in the bad sense 
of the word, ue. motionless, as if stretched out and bound with 
cords, with frightful pains, constant fever, restless da.y and night, 
and an ice-padc round me. Then, in addition, as an evil com¬ 
panion, there came an obstinate catarrh of the stomach. Finally 
after these ten days incisions were made in my breast, and since 

> 3rd-6th Nov. 1867. » ist-3td Pdb. l8«, 
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then, like Philoctetcs, I have had the dehght of a strong suppura¬ 
tion. In the tcariiig of those muscles much blood was displaced 
in the inside of my breast; and it has changed to suppurating 
matter. I say too little if I say that already four or five glasses 
of matter have welled forth from diat wound. Since that time 
I have got out of bed again ; but my condition is lamentable : 
weak as a fly, nervous as an old maid, diin as a stork. 

Moreover, I liavc to be lifted up from a lying position ; my 
whole breast fiels as if bound, and all ligaments, muscles and 
sinews are aching. The day before ycsterthiy I was out once 
again in the open air ; and 1 dragged one leg after the other like 
an invalid and was tired after qiuurter of an hour.” 

The wound healed slowly, and for some time there was the 
fear that an operation would be necessary. Towards the end of 
June Nietzsche went to I lalle to consult a specialist there, but after 
a furdier three weeks under his care and treatment he load so 
improved that the operation was unnecessary. 

Nietzsche, however, did not return to military duty but 
remained on sick leave till his year of service had expired. In 
August he had his photograph taken in uniform with drawn 
sabre, his helmet conveniently at hand on an adjacent ornamental 
table. At the aid of his military year he was posted to the reserve 
as an officer in the I aiulwehr, on conditiini that he served for 
another month in the .spring of 186p. “ Since sooner or later a 
war is unavoidable,” he wrote, ” and as there is no prospect of 
getting entirely free from the military fetters, the promotion to 
Lieutenant in the Lmdwehr is of the greatest value.” ‘ The war 
came, but not till 1870, and by that time Nict2achc was no longer 
a German subject. 

During the period of his military service Nietzsche’s enthusi¬ 
asm for classical .study rose to a high pitch, and he lamented liis 
temporary inability to piinsue it. Indeed much of his scanty 
leisure was spent in planning projects to be carried out when he 
regained his freedom. When on .sick leave after his accident, he 
was able to devote himself entirely to any studies he feivourcd, 

* To Rohde, 8th Oct. i8fi8. 
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and at the end of his military year he returned to Leipzig no 
longer as an ordinary student — a state of pupilage which he 
now found insupportable — but as a prospective I’rivatdozcnt, 
or University teacher, free to follow his own inclinations. He 
was high in favour with Ritschl, his essay on The Sources of 
Diogenes Laertius had received academic praise, he had wt)n the 
respect of the serious students at the University, had made several 
useful hiendsldps among them, and was becc*ming known to 
distinguished members of the staff. One of Leipzig’s most 
fiunous scholars, Curtius, had shown himself friendly, and 
Curtius’s wife had also made herself agreeable to Niet/sche, so 
that Nietzsche could tell Rohde djat between himself and them 
there had arisen an “ indestructible cheerfulness 

In returning to Leipzig, Nietzsche, who since the death of his 
Aunt Rosalie was in easier financial circumstances, determined to 
be more of a man of the world and less of a recluse than he had 
been in his previous two years there. “■ 1 propose ”, he said, “ to 
become a bit more ofa society man ; in particular I have aimed at 
a kdy of whom wonderful things are told to me, the wife of 
Professor Brockhaus, a sister of Richard Wagner ; id* whose 
capabilities fiiend Windisch (who has visited me) has an aston¬ 
ishing opinion. In that connection the coufirm.ition of Schopen¬ 
hauer’s theory of inheritance pleases me ; Wagner’s other sister 
(formerly an actress in Dresden) is also said to he a woman of 
note.* The Ritschls go about almost entirely with the Brockhaus 
femily.” * 

In accordance with this outlook on life Nietzsche had taken 
more pretentious rooms. He lodged with the professor of 
History, Biedennann by name, and there he found comfort and 
company. He was taken into the Biedernnmns’ own family 
circle and through them he had the opportunity of** making the 
acquaintance of a number of interesting people (such as: clever 
women, beautiful actresses, important writers and politicians, 

> Schopenhauer held intelligence is inherited through the mother, 
temperament throu^ the &uier. 

* 8th Oct. I8<S8. 
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etc.)”.* During tliis period also Nietzsche attended all the major 
concerts and musical performances which the city had to offer. 
Bicdcrniann was the editor of the Deutsche Allifcmcitic Zeituug, 
and when he coinmissiojied Nietzsche to report on all musical 
matters for his Journal, Nietzsche willingly took a seat among 
the other professional critics. At this time his admiration for 
Wagner’s music was stronger than ever, as the following state¬ 
ment to Rohde shows : “ Last night 1 was at the Euterpe, which 
was beginning its winter concerts, and was invigorated by the 
Introduction to Tiistuu iiiul Isolde and the (Overture to Die Meistcr- 
sn/jfcr. I cannot bring myself to keep critically cool towards this 
music ; every fibre, every nerve thrills in me, and not for a long 
time have my feelings been so carried away as by the Overture 
just mentioned.” 

The highlight of the period in this regard was a meeting 
with Wagner, brought about by the frienil Wiiidisch, already 
referred to. Wagner, who had come to Leipzig incognito, was 
staying with his sister, Mrs. lirockhaus, and Nietzsche was 
invited to meet him one Sunday evening. At first Nietzsche 
was under the impres.sii'ni that the occasion called for ceremonial 
treatment, si' he resolved to wear a new chess suit which the tailor 
had promised to (.leliver th.it very day. But when the suit arrived, 
late in the afternoon, the ine.ssenger unexpectedly presented the 
bill with it, and demanded payment. Nietzsche reflised to deal 
with him, and proceeded to put the suit on. The mes.senger, 
however, interfered and prevented Nietzsche from dressing. Then 
there ensueil an undignified struggle between the two, during 
which Nietzsche in his shirt tails tried to get his legs into the new 
trousers, while the messenger held on to the garments and 
frustrated his ellbrts. In the end Nietzsche gave way, and the 
messenger sleparted with the suit, refusing to surrender it until it 
was paid for. 

Nietz.sche, however, was too excited to be upset even by this 
untoward incident, and when he ultimately arrived at the lirock- 
haus’s in a less striking garb, he found only a small family party, 
* 'I'o Dc'ussea, .ilinut aoth t)ct. iSfiJt. * aSth t)ct. i86U. 
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where no ceremony W4s nettssaiy. 1 leto is the .utonnt of the 
evening which he gave to Kolide : 

“Now 1 will tell you wlul this evening olleicd us, joys 
truly of such a piqiunt nature that e\en to-il.i\ 1 have not got 
hack into tlie old groove, and can do nothing hettei than tilk to 
you, my dear friend, and tell you c>f the ‘ wondeitiil tidings’. 
Before and after supper Wagner played \irtualK all the import¬ 
ant parts of Die Mcisfcrsitijur, imitating all the voices, and doing 
it in the highest spirits. He is, I may say, an ama/ingly lively 
and fiery man, speaking tpiickly, .showing imu h \\ it, and making 
a private gadicriiig of this sort very cheerful. Hetween times I 
had a long talk with him about .Schopenhauei : oh, you will 
understand, what joy it was for me to hear him speak with in¬ 
describable warmth of him, s.iyiug what he owes to him, and 
that he is the only phiUisophcr who has recognised the es.setiCL' 
of music. Then he asked wliat attitude the professors took up to 
him, laughed greatly at the philosophic congress in Prague, 4md 
spoke of the ‘ philosophic porters ’. Afterwards he rivul a piece 
of his biography, on wliich he is working at present, a thoroughly 
amusing scene from his student days at l.eip/ig, about which 
even now I can hardly tliink without laughing. Moreover, he 
writes ably and wittily.” * 

At the end of the evening Wagner shook hands warmly with 
Nietzsche and invited him to call on him again. 

In the letter which has just been ejuotod, Nietzsche also tells 
of the first meeting of the Philological Club for the session. I le 
had been asked to speak, and he used the occasion to test whether 
he was fitted for an academic career. “ I, who need opportunities 
of training with academic weapons, was iniraediately prepared 
to undertake it, and had the satisftiction wlieu I entered Zaspel’s 
of finding a black mass of forty hearers. Roniundt had been 
comt^sioned by me to attend to purely personal matters so 
that ^ could teU me what the theatrical side was like, that is to 
ay, delivery, voice, style, arrangement, and what effect it pro¬ 
duced. I spoke quite spontaneously, merely with the help of a 

* gdi Nov. i868. 
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small SLiap of paper, and the subject, be n noted, was tlic Satires 
of Vail o and Mcnippiis the C'^nic ; and bthold cvciythuig was 
KaXa Xiai This academiL eaieei is quite feasible.” 

The oppoituinty to follow it came soonci than Nietzsche 
expected. Aftci some indecision he had intended to take his 
degree mid qualify foi ihe position of Pnvatdozent in Leipzig 
at Easter 1809, but 111 niid-wintei an inquiry came fioni Basle for 
a professor of Cdassical l^hilology. The authoiities theic had 
heard of Nict/sclu', and asked Ritschl whethci he was a suitable 
man. Ritschl suinmed up stiongly in his fivoiii, and with httle 
delay the chair was oHeud to Nicl/sclie. lie accepted it and 
took up residence in Apiil iSfiy. In \ilw of his appointiueiit, 
die Univeisity of I np/ig w.iivcd tlie foiin ilities usually attached 
to graduating and to qualiTjuig .is a Lhiiversity lee tin ei. They 
accepted the woik Nict/sche h.ul ahcacly published 111 lieu of 
a thesis and coiilciud a docloiale upon him without fuithei 
cx<\inination. In the liisi insiaiue, as was usual, the appointment 
was to the piovisional 01 suboidinite giade of iin^MtoiihiitUcIni 
professoi, but in a shoiL tune (Maith 1870) it was duly confiimcd 
and the post tuincvl into a full oidniaiy piofessoiship. The 
Umveisity was a small one, n is tine, but the leputation and 
esteem attached to a chan is often veiy niucli what its occupant 
is able to give it; and at one bound, at the e.irly age of twenty- 
four and a h.df, Niet/sche h.ul icMchcd a position as high, 111 
principle, as any to which he might aspne, t>n 28th May he 
dchveied Ins inauguial addiess on Ihtmt mid Chtwunl Plnloloi>Yt 
concluding with a biui statement ol'his high conception of his 
mission : “All philological .uttvity slimilcl be suriounded and 
enclosed by a philosophical view of the world, in which eveiy- 
tliing individual and isol.ited ev.ipoiates as soinetlnng objeciion- 
ablc and only what is whole and uiufied 1 cnii.uiis It is cloubtful 
whether ,ill his hcari'is fully undeisiood him, but he created a 
marked impiession on them, and tliey weie convinced that they 

* “ Very good *’ Portion of .1 phrise fioni the Sepungmt trvnshtion of 
the first rluptpi of (Jniesis, which Schopenluuei wis fond of quoting, lathcr 
scomiully. * Woiks, vol 11, p, 24 f. 
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had sccuied a notable nun Nut/sihc scenud dosuucd to a 
bnlliant future. 

But these bright colours give us <ud) pan of the pictuic, 
m the shadows and in the backgiound ilute -lu othei tints of 
more sombre hue to which we must lunv gn e atuntion 

In the first place, we must glance at Nat/sche's phih'jsophic 
oudook. As we saw m a picvious thaptei, la la gin to icad 
Lange’s History of Mattnahsm soon aftei u taiiu out in 1866, 
and Lange’s teaching, as Nietzsche suiniuaiisid it, involved a 
radical cnticism of Schopenhauer's fundinuntal dogmas The 
thing-m-itsclf is unknowable — such is the Kantian dociuuc as 
Lange sets it forth — and it has no meaning la)ond cvpciancc, 
although within cxpciicncc, as an ideal, it may scivc to iitge the 
understanding to fuller cffoits m its cndcavoui to oigaiusc 
experience itself. Schopenhauer is ui direct contiaclictioii with 
Kant on this pomt, and anyone who accepts the puu Kantian 
view cannot logically also accept that of Schopcnliuici Fbcie 
IS no evidence to show tlut at first Niet/sihe uahsed the full 
force of the difficulty, and m the Icttci, already cpioted above, 
of January 1867 to Gersdoiff after the death of (fCTsdoiff’s 
brother, die consolation which Nietzsche tries to oUci would 
have no value whatever if Schopenlmei’s view wcic not taken 
as true. Nevertheless the tone, ^though it is pitched high, is not 
completely confident, and die last word has not been said A 
htde later in 1867, according to his sistei — Nu t/sche wi ote a 
fancf cntiasm of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. It is not onginal, 
and depends almost entirely on Lange, but it raises the fiuula- 
m^tal problems connected with Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the 
will, although somehow or other Nietzsche, for the moment, m 
practice avoided feeing the issues it uivolvcd. 

In 1868 Nietzsche gave renewed attcntiou to lange, and lu 
October of that year he received a letter from Dcusscii which 
raised the whole problem acutely. Deussen, not yet a true 
convert, suggested that Nietzsche, with his skill m wntmg, 
mght undertake a cnticism of Schopenhauer’s theory. To 
this Nietzsche rephed as follows: 
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“I itjcct at oiicL the pii>posal subnuttutl to me there [i.p. 
at the end of Dcusstti’s lettu]. 

My deal fiieiid, ‘ to wiitc well ’ (ifundci othci cucumstances 
I dcseivc this piaise tin’ll lU pniuf’o) iieveithelcss does not ically 
justify the AMiting of a CiUu|iie of Sehopenhauer’s system' 
moreovei you ean have no uh.i at all e>f the lespect which I have 
for this ‘fust lank Cleimis’, if you (le'eht me with the capa- 
bihties of oveituining the said giant , foi, 1 Like it, you under¬ 
stand by a C'iitu|ue not nieiely the iiuheation of some faulty 
patches, ineomplete pi oofs, taetieal inleliiities. . . One elocs not 

wiitea Ciitiejue eifaii isutlook on the woilel, onejusl cither accepts 
itoi docs not aeeept it , to me i tiniel stnulpoint is umnte'lhgible. 
Anyone who dois not smell the seent of a lose', suie'ly eloe's not 
dale to eiitieise it on tint aet omit , and if he does smell it, i) hi 
bonluni * he will lose ihe elesne to eiituise. We simply do not 
uiideistuul one anotlui allow me to be silent about these 
nuttcis . this, I leeedleet, I have iheaely suggcsteel tei you.”' 

Ill le'ading this abiupt aiul iisolute pionouneenu'nt of the 
will to be'heve', isne-’s mind goes batk to the Nii't/sehc of Honn, 
who tried to disabuse his siste'i’s miiul of lu'i e hiklish anti anecstral 
fiuth, anti one nine minis the wenels . “ It is heie the'u that the 
ways of men divide do you wish lo stnve aftei pe'atc ofniind 
and liappiiu'ss, we*ll then believe, do you wish tei be a distiplc of 
truth, then iiuiuiic”. 

But was It peaee oriiiind ind hajipiness that Nit't/sthc sought 
through his belief ^ Uolule aiul he hatl imith in eommoii at 
this stage', and Uoliele tens haei bte'ii leading 1 ange'. It is tlu'ieforc 
not without signirieaiue th it we fiiitl the feillowing passage horn 
Rohtle to Niet/sehe', wiitten about a foitinght aftei Niet/schc’s 
rebuff to 1 >eusse'n 

“ In general I eome to icahse e\et moie fully Imw wise tlut 
Sophist was,’ who in spite of'.ill the eounte'i-aigunicnts of the 
‘he'altliy ’ pe'ople ofhis tune, nuintanu'd that man is the measure 
of all things. Not less have I bt'e'ii strengtheiicel in this by 1 aiigc’s 
book. . . . UiKiuestionably he is light m uking in such gnni 
• About .’mil t)ei iSftS ^ Prmigoris 
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earnestness Kant*s <!iscovcry of the subjectivity of the forms of 
perception, and if he is right, then is it not quite in order for each 
to choose for himself an outlook on the world which will satisfy 
him, i.e. liis ethical need, which is his proper nature ? Now, 
there speaks inwardly to me an intuition which strongly em¬ 
phasises the deep, harsh seriousnt'ss of that wholly Unknown, and 
so to me the value of die tcacliing of Schopenhauer has not been 
reduced in any way whatever by the growing conviction of die 
subjective fmdfulness of all speculation ; a fact which on the 
contrary again confirms that the will, the is stronger aird 
more primitive than the calmly deliberating intellect. Even on 
this point, dear fi:icnd, we agree most heiu'tily together.” ‘ 

The reference to ” healthy ” people at the beginning of this 
passage should be noted. In NictJKche’s letter to Deussen it 
occurs s^ain. Through his accident, Niet/sche siiys, he has 
learned that to philosophise and to be ill arc not altogether the 
same thing, ” but yet there is, to be sure, a certain ‘ healthiness ’ 
which is the eternal enemy of deeper philosophy 

The same note occurs once more, and its meaning is made 
more explicit, in a criticism of some articles on music, written 
by Nietzsche’s former teacher, Otto Jahn. '* Wagner ”, says 
Nietzsche, “ has a sphere of feeliug quite liiddeu from O. Jalm : 
Jahn remains a hero of the popular rural press, a healthy fellow to 
whom the Tannhiuser saga, the Lohengrin atmosphere, arc a 
dosed world. "What pleases me in Wagner, what pleases me in 
Schopenhauer [is], the ethical atmosphere, the Faustian odour, 
cross, death and tomb, etc.” * 

Nietzsche thus, like Rohde, daims that his acceptance of 
Sch()pa3haua:’s philosophy rests on the appeal which its ethical 
quahdes make, but, again like Rohde, he acknowledges that 
these ethical quahdes are not such as to attract the ordinary man, 
the healthy ” man, the Philistine. To the mind of the latter 
these qualiUM appear unwholesome, and that which to Nietzsche 
and Rohde is fragrant with the odour of sanctity seems to the 
Phi li st in e redolent of corruption, and decay. 

* 4di Nov. 1868. » To Rchde, Sh Oa. 1868. 
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There is a onc-sidcdiicss in the argument of these two young 
disciples of Schopenhauer at this stage. The deep, harsh serious¬ 
ness, of which intuition assures Rohde, belongs properly speaking 
to the phenomenal world and not to the thing-in-itsclf; the 
latter, however restless its manifestations may be, is in reality 
passionless and mimovcd. Similarly, die scenes of agony, death 
and burial, to wliich Nietzsche willingly turns his eyes, con¬ 
stitute but the outward side of things, the phenomenal world, 
from which release lias to be obtained. The real ethical value 
of Schopenhauer’s tcacliing and the verification of it, if such 
there be, should lie in the value of the release which die moral 
life brings : but of this we hear litde or nothing from Nietzsclie 
at this time. He does not speak of the calm and rest which arc 
said to lie behind the turmoil and pain. And we cannot but 
suspect that when he stands bravely fordi thus at the end of 
his student days, as a true believer in the gospel of Schopen¬ 
hauer, liis strong assertions hide a fear, smodicrcd deep down 
in his heart, that the higher reality of the untroubled will, 
in which salvation is to be found, may be only a vain 
imagining. Of the foulness of the present world he is theo¬ 
retically convinced ; of the serenity of the world beyond he 
is not so sure. But for the moment, doubt is held in check and 
frith is uppermost. 

Secondly, we may glance at some disquieting features in 
our young pliilologist’s attitude to his chosen profession. Bodi 
he and Rohde at tliis time showed little enthusiasm, and even some 
distaste, for die career that lay in front of them. Nietzsche, 
Rohde thought, would make good in it, but he was mistrustful of 
himself and ^d not know wlut to do. Nietzsche’s reply was tliat 
they were gomg to be University teachers of Classics; tlierc 
was no escape from it; they should tliereforc make the best of 
it. Here is how he puts it: 

“ Furtlicrmorc, dear friend, I sincerely beg you to direct 
your eyes fixedly to an academic career, on which some day you 
will have to enter ; conceniing it some time or other you will 
have to make a firm decision. Here tlicrc is no room for anxious 
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self-examination : we simply must, becMii.sc we have before us 
no more suitable career, because we have closed the way for 
ourselves to other more useful positions, because we have no 
other means at all of making our constellation of powers and 
talents useful to our fellow men than the way just indicated. 
Finally ^ we may not livc for oursclvcs. For our part let us take 
care that the young philologists conduct themselves with the 
necessary scepticism, free from pechintry and over-valuation of 
their subject, as true promoters of humanistic studies. Soyons 
de notre sihle, as the French say : a standpoint which no one 
forgets more easily than the future philologist.”* 

In the hght of this statement it is not surprising to find some 
indecision in Nietzsche’s mind, and an attempt to postpone the 
evil day. Thus, on the one liand, wc find him toying with tlie 
idea of changing over from the philological side, and writing 
for his degree a thesis on a philosophical subject. 1 le went so 
frr as to choose a subject — The Conception of the Crg-anic 
since Kant — and to do a Htdc work on it. On the other hand, 
when Rohde suggested to him the idea of spctuling a year or 
two in Paris before taking up acadenue work, Nietzsche excitedly 
leaped at the notion, and the two young men refer to it again 
and again in their letters as the one shining light on their horizon. 
Paris, it may be gathered, meant more than pliilology to them, 
and they anticipated all the dcUghts it liad to offer. 

Of the two it was perhaps Rohde who complained of the 
dullness of philology most easily and most bitterly, and who 
looked forward most eagerly to the emancipatit)n which Paris 
was to offer them; but although Nietzsche caught fire less 
readily he smouldered longer and more intensely. When his 
work on Diogenes Laertius received an academic award, he 
could not help rejoicing, but he suspected motives behind the 
award, and he resented them. “ In such things ”, ho writes to 
to Rohde, our frther Ritschl is a pander, his hmdihus splendi- 
dissitnis he tries to hold us frst in the net of Dame Philology. I 
have a surpri^g desire in the essay which I have just written in 

* About 4 tli May i868. 
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honorem Ritschcli [on the writings of Democritus] to tell the 
philologists a number of bitter truths.”^ 

At times Nietzsche tried to make tlie host of his prospects. 
In Paris, he suggests, he and Rohde must now and again pubHsh 
an article so tliat they may become known and pass through die 
preliminary stages of academic promotion as quickly as possible. 
“ In any case ”, he says, “ we both approach this academic future 
without exaggerated hopes. Still I think it possible diat in the 
position of a professor one may acquire and maintain, firstly, 
adequate leisure for one’s own studies, secondly, a useful sphere 
of influence, finally, a situation fairly indcpcjident both pohtically 
and socially.”^ 

Nietzsche’s underlying di-ssatisfiction with his prospective 
career as a teacher of philology led him to express a bitter criti¬ 
cism of those who did not share his feelings. He and Rohde 
looked down on those others who found pleasure in their work, 
and emphasised their superiority by c;dling the latter “ owls ” 
or “ moles ”. Naturally too, their partially suppressed feeling, 
with its implicit self-criticism, showed itself by an occasional 
readiness to take offence. One outstanding example of this may 
be given. Rohde had written an essay on Lucian, which on 
Nietzsche’s advice he sent to the Rhviuischcs Museum, the chief 
reason for the advice being that Ritschl was joint editor of the 
publication, along with I^r. Klette of Bonn. Unfortunately the 
Journal liad a good deal of material in hand, and there was no 
room for the article in the next few issues. Moreover, while 
negotiations were going on, a dissertation appeared on the same 
subject by a graduate of Leipzig. Ritschl suggested, through 
Nietzsche, tltat Rohde might atld a small appendix on this other 
man’s work. Rohde, however, flared up and regarded the whole 
affair as an insult. In reply Nietzsche wrote to him, calmly 
enough, advising him to ask that his manuscript should be returned, 
and going so far as to .speak of Ritschl’s unfiiirncss. I le added, 
however, the perfectly valid deflrnce of Ritschl and Klette tliat 
they were overstocked with material at the moment. In addition 
* i*t-3rd I’cb. 186H. ■* About 4di May 1868. 
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lie olFcared to find another publisher for Rohde, and be it added, 
he did so successfully with the help of Windisch. Rohde accepted 
the offer, but he was unappeased and again expressed his indigna¬ 
tion. Nietzsche thai bccanie infected with the same spirit, and elo¬ 
quently voiced his disgust at the whole tribe of philologists. These 
very people, it may be said, had in Leipzig been very appreciative 
of Nietzsche, and liad shown him consider.ible kindiie.ss. All 
this went for nothing as Nietzsche’s emotions flamed ibrth. 

“ Now that I see once again the swarming breed of the 
philologists of our day close at hand, so that 1 must tibserve daily 
all the molclike efforts, the full cheek-pouches ami the blind 
eyes, the joy over the captured worm and the indiflerencc to 
the true and indeed liighcst problems of life, and not only in the 
young brood, but in the full-grown adults ; it a|>peai.s to me 
ever dearer that we two, if we remain tliorougbly true to our 
genius, will not go along the padi of lite without being struck 
at and thwarted in many ways.” * Nietzsche is prophesying here. 
He is roundly condemning aU his teachers and fellows as narrow¬ 
minded grammarians who will persecute anyone who leaves 
the narrow track. The persecution liad not come yet: Nietzsche 
was merely expecting it and, one may add, inviting it. So he 
goes on : “ When the philologist and the man do not completely 
coindde, the breed mentioned is astonished at llrst, then gets 
angry, and finally scratches, growls and bites; anti tsf this you 
have just had an example. For it is quite clear tts me ”, Nietzsche 
adds gratuitously, “ that the trick played on you was not directed 
against your special piece of work but against you personally ; 
and I live in the sure hope of soon getting a similar ft)rct;istc 
of what awaits me in this hellish atmosphere." 

In spite of all this strong language Nietzsche remained on the 
best of terms with Ritschl and the rest of the “ swarming breed ”. 
Rohde himself recovered perspective rapidly enough, found th.it 
Ritschl was well disposed to him, and forgot his gricviUicc. The 
real conflict lay within the minds of the two young men them¬ 
selves, and fiom it they were not yet delivered. 

* aoth Nov. 1868. 
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Thirdly, in spite of liis efforts to be more of a society man 
and the many contacts which he made with people who were 
willing to receive him into their circle, Nietzsche did not feel 
at all secure in his social life. The very intensity of his friendship 
with the absent Rohde is the sign of a lack in the social relations 
present to him. Rohde showed the s.anie feature in quite as marked 
a degree, and both men yearned for the other as if they had no 
self-reliance and no other ernnfort. Thus the paean to friendship 
and the lament over loneliness ran intermingled through their 
letters. One example of it will be enough. Trom his home 
and family circle in Naiimburg Nietzsche writes early in January 
i 86 g, to say that Rohde’s C'hristmas greetings had made his “joy 
full Then he goes on : “ 1 le who has become accustomed to 
feel himself a recluse, he wlni with cold eye sees through all the 
social and companionable bonds aiul notes how tiny and thread¬ 
like the ties are which fasten man to man, lies so strong th.it a 
puff of wind tears them ; he who has the insight to see that what 
makes him a recluse is not the flame of genius, that flame from 
whose circle of light all things fly because, lightened by it, they 
seem so macabre, so foolish, so thin and vain ; nay, he who is 
solitary on account of a natural idiosyncrasy, on account of a 
rarely brewcil nii.xture of wishes, talents and strivings of the will, 
he knows what ‘ an inconceivable miracle ’ a friend is ; and if 
he is a worshipper of idols, he must erect an altar to ‘ the unknown 
God ’ who created the friend.” 'I'his, ifcomplicated, is eloquent: 
what follows is not less important. “ I have here the opportunity 
of examining close at hand the ingredients of a happy family 
life ; and it cannot conqiare with the height, with the special 
quality, of friendship, reeling in a dressing-gown, the ordinary 
and trivial made to glitter by this comfortable feeling spreading 
over them — that is family happiness, which is too abundant to 
be able to be worth much.” 

The disparagement of family life which Nietzsche’s attitude 
involves here was not a momentary and local thing. In Leipzig, 
as wc have seen, he was treated by the liiedermanns as one of 
themselves, but he stood aloof. At a later date his sister went 
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to stay "with them and Nietzsche told her that she would be quite 
at home there, but said of himself: “I always stood a little 
di'st-atirft off, so that I might have nothing to do with the moods 
and occasionalill-humours of the various members of the family ”.i 
If we consider the three features of Nietzsche’s life which 
we have just discussed, the doubt in die heart of his philosophic 
faith, the inner aversion to his chosen vocation, and the lonely 
contempt for a stable happiness in an organised social world, we 
may venture to surmise that they arc not entirely separate tilings, 
but come from one and the same temperamental soiu'cc. And as 
the story continues we naay ask whether the new developments 
which unfold themselves spring from the same luiderlying unity, 
and are eaepressions or forms of it. Tliis, however, is for the future, 
and for the present we may be content to note in wlut mood the 
young profesor took up his new appoititment. In his letters to 
Rohde he paints with dark colours. Realising Rohde’s dis¬ 
appointment at the abandonment of the trip to Paris with die 
expansion of life which it promised, Nietzsche expresses his own 
r^et also. Then he adds : “ We are . . . indeed the fools of 
fete; not many weeks ago I wanted to write to you to propose 
that we should study chemistry and throw philology where it 
belongs into the lumber-room. Now the devil * Fate * tempts 
me with a philological chair.” > 

Above all, Nietzsche gives the impression of die man who is 
alone in the crowd. From the busy life of Leipzig he writes to 
Rohde : ” Today on Schopenhauer’s birthday, I have no one to 
whom I can open my heart so fully as to you. I live here in the 
ash-grey douds of londiness, all the more so as I have been re¬ 
ceived on many sides with open arms and almost every evening 
have yielded to die melancholy compulsion of invitations.” Tlicn 
looking towards Basle, which he bad not yet seen, and the quality 
of whose sodety he had not yet tasted, he burst out: ” And 
above all the londiness, the londiness, ib\.vpo<t 

. This, however, is not quite his final word. To Gersdorff 
he docs not let himsdf go with such abandon of sdf-pity, and 
* ajdi May 1869. » i6tt Jan. iScS?. * aani-a8th Pet. 1869. 
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on the night before bis departure from his old home he writes 
that he is going “ into the wide wide world, into a new, un¬ 
accustomed profession, into a difficult and oppressive atmosphere 
of duty and work He is horrified to think that he is in danger 
of becoming a Pliilistinc, and he quotes the student song wliich 
rails by that name everyone who leaves student life. “ To be a 
Philistine, avdpairof; iifjov(To<s, a man of the crowd—” he then 
cries, “ may Zeus and the Muses preserve me from that.” In 
one sense, he admits, he must become a Philistine, for he is now a 
professional man, and Schopenhauer has warned him that such 
are no longer of the elect. But he hopes by virtue of his philo¬ 
sophic enthusiasm and his interest in the deeper issues of life to 
escape the worst consequences of his fite. ” To infuse my science 
witli fresh blood,” ho says, “ to convey to niy hearers that 
Schopenhauer-like earnestness which is stamped on the brow of 
the liigh-minded man — this is my wish, my djirling hope : I 
would fiiiu be something more than the task-master of virtuous 
philologists: tlic production of teachers of the present, the care 
for the growing brood that is coming, all this is before my 
mind.” * 

• I3di April 1869. » Ibid. 
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Nietzsche held the chsdr of Classical Philology at Basic from 1869 
to 1879, his tenure being interrupted for a few months in 1870 by 
bis participation in the Franco-Prussian war, and later, chiefly after 
1875, by ill-health, which in the end led to his resignation. 

During those ten years his hfc was a tissue woven of many 
strands, and although they cannot be fully separated, we may gain 
a better insight into his development if we attempt, however 
incompletdy, to disentangle them. 

In the first place we may consider liim as a teacher. As we 
have seen, he came to his post with grave misgivings. For 
philology at times he had expressed dislike and even contempt, 
and when Dcussen in October 1868 spoke of it as “ the Daughter 
of Philosophy ”, Nietzsche burst out: “ Were I to speak mytho¬ 
logically, I should consider philology as an abortion begotten on 
the Goddess Philosophy by an idiot or a cretin.” * In liis private 
notes, written a month later, he spoke more temperately, but 
still with considerable severity. Too much attention liad been 
given to small points, to £u::ts for their own sake, and too little 
to the bearing on life. “ In order to obtain an appreciation and 
impre^on of antiquity, we make too much fuss, Icam too much 
^d think too litde. . . . Nothing should be investigated because 
it has once existed, but because it is better than what exists now 
and hence serves as a model.”* 

In his inaugurd lecture Nietzsche recurs to the same theme. 
Philology, he realises and perhaps even complains, is a complex 
*^^dnjg, borrovsing from several branches of knowledge, and it is 
cultivated in difieront ways by different men. But for him it is 
of little value except in so fiir as it is allied with art and philosophy 
* About aotb Oct. 1868. » Der werdende MetzsAe, p, 42B f. 
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and indeed passes over into art. Hellenism, for him, with its 
“ unutterable simplicity and noble dignity ” has something 
which the modem world lacks, and the value of classical study lies 
in the power which it has of presenting this ideal to us. “ If we 
take up a scientific attitude to antiquity, if we were to try to 
apprehend what has happened with die eye of the historian or 
classify and compare the linguistic forms of ancient masterpieces, 
at all events reduce them to a few morphological laws, we always 
lose the wonderful formative power, the true fragrance of the 
atmosphere of antiquity, we forget the emotional yearning, 
which with die might of instinct, the most propitious cliariotecr, 
took our tastes and enjoyments to the Greeks.” * 

But there seemed to Nietzsche, at this time, a right way of 
studymg die classics, and at Basle he was free, widiin reasonable 
limits, to order his teaching as he pleased and to give philology 
the meaning which he thought best for it. Normally he liad two 
classes to teach, and he supplemented them by a seminar. One of 
these classes consisted of boys from the local High School, which 
had a special arrangement with the University, die other of 
students specialising in Classics. The numbers were small: in 
the school about a dozen ; in the University eight in 1869, rising 
to fourteen in 1871. At the request of the students, Nietzsche, 
with a private inward grimace of dislike, taught sonic Latin 
Grammar, but for the rest he concentrated liis attention almost 
entirely on Greek literature. The works which he studied with 
his classes and on which he lectured were those in which he 
himself was interested, and so we £nd liim dealing with the 
Choephoroe and the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, die Oedipus Rex of 
Sophocles, the Works and Days of Hesiod, the Prc-Platonic 
Philosophers, and the Greek Lyric Poets. Nictzsclic was in the 
habit of reading liis lectures, and it is to be &arcd that at times 
he was considerably above the intellectual level of die average 
pupil. But for the good student he seems to have been a good 
teacher, stimulating and impressive, a litde remote at times, 
but inspiring trust and confidence. 

* Works, voL ii, pp. 3 ff. 
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He grumbled, occasionally, complained that he was overworked 
and that his freedom was restricted, but many others have done 
this also ; and it is £iir to say that on the whole Nietzsche liked 
fearhing and did it reasonably well. After the experience of a 
month or two he tcUs his mother and sister ; “ I fuicy that if I 
am not a born schoolmaster, nevertheless I am not a had one 
A litde later he writes to Rohde : “ I am satisfied with my 
academic position. The students have confidence in me, and I try 
to advise them in the best way, not only hi philolof>icis. . . . For 
my lectures in the coming years I liavc made a plan : I shall read 
everything that I want to learn more exactly or which I must 
learn. Obviously I sliaU profit most by this. To my joy my 
lectures on the Choephoroe and the Lyric Poets proved very 
firuitful, and in any case better than I could have foreseen 

After a year he was still pleased widi his work, and expressed 
his satisfaction even with the school class. “ I have now promoted 
the first class of the School to the University. The good lads 
show themselves very grateful and liave really taken to me. 
Moreover I have said somewhat more to them than is usually 
heard in schools. In the end one gets more pleasure from a 
sympathetic class than in the cool height of the academic cliitir.”* 
Early in 1873 Nietzsche was afflicted by severe eye trouble, 
but he did not let it interfere with his school class. His University 
lectures presented more difficulty, for, as has been mentioned, 
he rdied greatly on his manuscript. Fortunately CJcrsdorff was in 
a position to come to his help. When the lecture was being 
prepared beforehand, Gersdorff read all the necessary material tc^ 
Nietzsche, and Nietzsche learned by heart all the passages he 
intended to quote. Thus fortified, Nietzsche spoke without notes, 
and to good effect. 

In the winter of 1877 Nietzsche’s health required liim to give 
up his oral lessons and continue only with the lectures, but as 
soon as he could, he resumed full duty again ; and in the winter 
of 1878-9, before his health finally gave way, and whde he was 
living in great solitude in a s ma l l house outside the town, he 
‘ apth May 1869. » July 1869. > 30th April 1870. 
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came m daily to his classes and carried out liis routine work. 
This aspect of Nietzsche’s life may make but a shght impression 
in a general survey, and in his own final self-glorification, when 
he told an inattentive world why he was so wise, why he w.is so 
clever, why he wrote such good books, and why he was a man 
of destiny, it is lightly passed over and even touched with scorn ; 
nevertheless it should not be forgotten. And it is worthy of note 
that in 1877 when, wearily travelling from place to place in vain 
search of liis lost health, he was urged by his sister to resign his 
Chair, he replied that it was only in Basle that he felt he was of 
any use and that his meditations and literary eiforts had made 
him ill. “ So long as I was a scholar ”, he .said, “ 1 was in good 
healdi; but then came the neiwe shattering music and meta¬ 
physical phiUisc^phy, and worrying about a thousand things that 
do not concern me in the least. Hence 1 want to be a teacher 
again ; even if I cannot stand the work, I .shall at least die at my 
post.”* Nietzsche discovered, perhaps without knowing it, that 
the Greek and the Philistine might he of one blood. 

Secondly, we may now consider anolher aspect of Nietzsche’s 
life during tliis period, namely, his social relations with his 
colleagues and friends. 

Basic, when Nietzsche first went to it, was a city with its 
foundations far in the past. The mediaeval walls with their 
gates and ramparts were just beginning to disappear, and the 
magnificent ancient houses told of the long-continued prosperity 
and tradition of the leading families. The city had played a 
notable part in the development of art and learning, and with 
true civic pride the citizens chcri.shed their educational institu¬ 
tions. Ceremonious and exclusive to the outsider, they were 
friendly to the man of whom they approved ; and Nietzsche 
began liis sojourn among them with every advantage. His 
academic position itself ensured him a welcome in many quarters, 
and the reputation for brilliance, which preceded him and which 
was enhanced by his public lectures, excited interest in liim. He 
was young, but he showed a sobriety of demeanour beyond liis 
* Foistcr-Nictzsdbc, Der einsatnc NktzsJu;, p. 
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years ; even in his clothing he avoided all suggestion of youthful 
fnvolity and he dressed with a punctilious regard to good form. 
His own family pride, and the good manners which came 
naturally to him, ensured him, hi time, a worthy place in the 
social life both of the University and of the town. 

His colleagues welcomed liim heartily and did what they 
could to make him feel at home. “ Of course, many invitations,” 
he writes to his sister a montli after his arrival : “ for example, 
Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday of next week.”' And 
the welcome was not confined to University eireles. The names 
of his hosts and acquaintances mean little to us to-day, hut 
one may be mentioned here. Councillor Wilhelm Vischcr, 
Professor of Philology, Chairman of the Hoard of lidiieation, 
was a man of much influence and many connections, and 
Nietzsche attended many entertainments at his house. Indeed he 
gave Nietzsche a standing invitation to a family gathering held 
every Tuesday evening, and Nietzsche made mueh use tif his 
hospitality. Referring to these early years, Nietzsche’s sister says 
that her ” brother had every reason to feel happy at Hasle. 
Everybody treated him in the most friendly fashion, and even 
the haute voice, who were known as a rule to stand so severely 
aloof firom everything new and strange, made an exception in 
his fiivour. He was constantly invited to balls and similar recep¬ 
tions in the community, and was often the only Clerman present 
at tliese fimetions. He danced so much during the winter of 
1872, diat in the following spring he wrote asking us to order 
new evening clothes for him at his tailor’s in Naumburg. ‘ These 
I am now wearing are quite worn out with the exertions of this 
winter.’ 

This social gaiety, however, did not come naturally to him, 
and he sustained it only with effort, Undcrncatli the surface, 
Nietzsche, the young professor, was just as shy and sensitive as 
Nietzsche, the student, the schoolboy and the child. He told 
his mother and sister that he accepted the many invitiitions 
showered upon him from a sense of duty, in order not to hurt 
' apth May 1869- » Derjmge Nietzsche, p. 334. 
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other people’s feelings. To Rohde he is moic outspoken. In 
June 1869 he writes: “Among the ciowd of my esteemed 
colleagues I feel so alien and umntcicstcd, that I am alicady 
refusmg with plcasuic invitations and icquests of all soits which 
are daily pouiing in on me ”. And a month later he amplifies 
this : “ I nuke little conmet with iny colle.igues among them 
I feel as I used to feel among students : on the whole without any 
need to conccui myself moie closely with them, hut also witlioiit 
any envy : indeed, to he piecise, I feel a little giain of contempt 
for them, with which theie goes quite well a veiy polite .ind 
pleasant intercouise. . . . I’eople aie giadiially getting accus¬ 
tomed to leaving me alone, not without a feeling of legut-- 
for they think that I shall not then feel happy and amused in 
Basle — the good-heaited lellows”’ And even as late as Sep- 
temher 1871 he says “ It is taking me a long time to oveicoine 
my nivoluntary aveision to my whole Swiss existence so fii 
I luve not even i cached the fiecviiig point of indill'eience ”. 

Every now and tlu'ii the old si use of loneliness, of msulhcKncy 
and of djss*itisfiction with his oidinaiy coinpainoiis over whelms 
him, and the passion of his fiiendship foi the absent Rohde hursts 
into flame. When he is settling into his lodgings at Basle and 
associating legulaily with his new colleagues he writes to Ins 
mother: “I would he nioie eoiitent still if I had my fiieiid 
Rohde hcic ; foi it is tiiesoine te> have to piocuie again an in¬ 
timate fiiend and adviser foi dome'stie use’’.'* I’o Rohde, of 
course, he wiites moie sliongly. In lehiuaiy 1870 he says: 
“I miss you in a quite unhedievahle way. ... It is, 1 may siy, 
a new cxpcTiencc foi me to have no one on the spot to whom 
I can tell the host and the woist of life. ... In suth heiimthke 
conditions, such young and heavy ycMis, theie is leally something 
patholog1c.1l about my fiiendship ; I pray you, as a sick nun 
prays : ‘ Canne to Basle ’ 

This was not a meie ilietontal cry on Niet 7 sche’s p.nt. lie 
liad already tiied to peisiude Rohde to eotne to Basle, not merely 

' Jill} iSfH; iftlh jane iSrty 

* I nd of J.m to i^tlileb. 1K70 
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as a visitor but as a member of the stall', aiii-l he pointed out that 
there was room for a lecturer in philology. Nothing came of 
this, but in the begiiuiing of 1871 Nietzsche wrote in great 
excitement that the Chair of Philosophy had fillen vacant at 
Basle and that he was applying for it, with tlie stipulation that 
Rohde was to succeed to liis philological Chair, To Rohde this 
prospect was as agreeable as it was to Nietzsche, and the two 
young men waited anxiously for the decision of the University. 
Nietzsche unfortunately was in ill-health at the time and had to 
go to Italy to recuperate, and he feared that his lack of a strict 
philosophical training, together with his known enthusiasm for 
the doctrines of Schopenhauer, might prove a barrier to liis 
appointment. And so it turned out. Nietzsche had to continue 
as a philologist and Rohde became a professor at Kiel. 

At first Nietzsche Uved alone in Basle, but after some time 
he shared lodgings with Franz Ovcrbcck, a young professor of 
Church History who came to Basle early in 1H70 ; and in the 
autumn of 1872 Roniundt joined diem. In this small circle 
Nietzsche found some of his needs for comradeship siitisficd, 
although neither man ever was quite as much to him as Rohde 
or even GersdorfF had been. Ncvcrdieless they were good 
followers of Schopenhauer, and submitted to Nietzsche’s in¬ 
fluence. Great, therefore, was Nietzsche’s surprise and indigna¬ 
tion when Romundt, for a time at least, revolted, and announced 
his intention of becoming a Cadiolic priest. Romundt liad 
become a Privatdozent at Basle and had been lecturing chiefly on 
Schopenhauer when this change of mind came upon him in the 
winter of 1874-5. Niet2»che himself load by this time changed 
many of his former opinions and was not far from renouncing 
his own allegiance, but he resented the step which Roimmdt took. 
Here is his account to Rohde ; 

But now something, which you do not know, and wliich 
you, as my truest and most sympathetic feiend, have a right to 
know. "We also — Overbeck and 1 — have a sorrow at home, 
a skeleton in the cupboard : do not fall off your chair when you 
hear that Romundt intends to join the Catholic Church and 
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wishes to become a Catholic piiest lu Germany. This lias just 
been divulged, but, we beat, to add to our hoii oi, that it has been 
in his mind foi scvci il years, although never befoie has it come 
so near to fiuition. I am a bit huit about it, and occasionally I 
feel It IS the woist thing lliat could have been done to me. Of 
course Romundt did not mean it badly so Kir he has not thought 
for a moment of anything else than himself, and the cursed 
emphasis which is given to the ‘ salvation of one’s own soul ’ 
makes hun quite oblivious to eveiything else, friendship 
mcluded. . . * 

Part of Niet/sche’s lesentniciU aiose fioiii anti-Catliohc bus 
—“ ncvei befoie li.ivc I felt nioie stiongly my dtpendenre upon 
the spiiit of l.uthei ”— but anothei pul, and peihips the gicater 
part, was due to Roiiiiindt’s lefusil, in spite of eight yeais’ close 
mtcrcouise with Niet/sche, to hive his opnnons piesciibed for 
him. Nietzsche continues “ It is piccisely in point of fiieiidship 
that I am wounded, and 1 hate the disingenuous sneaking nature 
of many fi leiulsliips iiiote than ever and shall have to be iiioie on 
my guard ”. 

When Romundt left Rasle, Niet/sche and Oveibeck accom¬ 
panied the .ipostate to the station. “ It was exceedingly sad,” 
said Niet/sche, “and Roiinindt kept u'peating that all tlut was 
best and most beautiful in Ins expeiience had now come to an 
end : with copious teais he begged for loigiveiiess, and did not 
know what to do, he was so wietched. An extiaoidinanly 
weird thing occ un ed at the l.ist moment. A porter at the railway 
station closed the door of the laiiiage just before the tiain began 
to move, and Romundt, wishing to say something to us, tried to 
pull down the window. Hut in vain ! lie stiained and stianied, 
and while he was struggling thus m older to lot us hear what he 
wanted to s.iy, the tiam slowly lolled out of the stition, and all 
wc could do was to exchange signs. I'he ghastly symbolism of 
die whole scene depressed me exceedingly, as it did Overbeck 
(a fict he coiifc'ssed to me laU*r). I could scarcely endure it.” * 

There was one of Niet/sche’s colleagues at Basic, however, 
‘ 38th Feb. 1875. * IXr jutttic Ntetztrhe, p. 369. 
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who stood above the rest and for whom ho had a great admiration, 
Jacob Burckhardt, the professor of the History of Art. Burck- 
hardt was a much older man tlian Nietzsche, aristocratic in his 
outlook and mamicr, and rather difficult of approach. But he 
approved of Nietzsche, finding much in common with him in 
his view of Hfe and antiquity. In May 1869 Nietzsche told 
Rohde : “ I have got into closer touch frcmi the beginning with 
the highly gifted old fellow Jacob Burckhardt: of which I am 
heartily glad, for we find a wonderful agreement in our aes¬ 
thetic paradoxes In 1870 Burckhardt gave a ct>urse of weekly 
lectures on the Study of History —“ in the spirit of Schopen¬ 
hauer”, Nietzsche remarks — and Nietzsche attended them. 
The two went for walks together, and in 1871 Nietzsche spent 
some days with him. On occasion Burckhardt could unbend. 
In OctoW 1870 Nictzsclie .spent an unusually cheerful holiday 
with Rohde and Gersdorff, and he suggested that the occasion 
merited some thank-offering ti) the kindly spirits which had 
looked after them. “ Next Monday evetting ”, he wrote, “ at 
ten o’clock let each of us take up a glass of tlark-rcil wine, pour 
half of it out into the black night, with the words t«.- 8<n'/u.oi<ev 

and drink the other half.”* Burckhardt joined Nietzsche in tlic 
ceremony, and the wine was duly poured from the window of 
Burckhardt’s house. 

But Burckhardt was a staid and rather reserved man, some 
twenty-six years older than Nietzsche, an object of respect 
rather than intimacy, and at tliis time Nietzsche ft>und refuge from 
his social and intellectual distresses more fully elsewhere, tiamely, 
in his fitiendship with Wagner. 

In 1869, when Nietzsche first went to Basle, Wagner, after a 
troubled career, was living m seclusion at Tribscheu near Lucerne. 
After many years of disagreement and patched-up rcct>nciliatiou, 
his wife, Minna, had fiuisdly left him in 1861, and in 1864 he load 
gone to Munich, where he stood high in the favour of the young 
king, Ludw^ II. Here he fell in love with Cosinui, the diuightcr 
of Franz Liszt and wife of Hans von BQlow, one of the most 
* To Rohde, axst Oct. 1871. 
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femous pianists and conductors of the time. Cosima, already 
the mother of two children, Danicla and Blandinc von Biilow, 
returned Wagner’s passion, and in April 1865 she bore Wagner 
a daughter, Isolde. Wagner and von Biilow nevertheless re¬ 
mained on friendly terms, and when in 1866, a few months after 
the death of his wife, Minna, Wagner left Munich to avoid 
■fi nancial and pohtical complications, he invited the whole von 
Biilow ftmily with great urgency to come and share his new house 
at Tribschen with him. “ Hans,” he wrote, ” will you fulfil my 
desire ? Assuredly, for you know that I love you. . . .” Von 
Biilow did not see the matter in that Hght and did not conic, but 
Cosima, abandoning him, answered the call, bringing her children 
with her. In 1867 she bore Wagner another daughter, Eva, at 
Tribschen. 

Into this interesting and unconventional household Nietzsche 
shyly introduced himself soon after he reached Basle. He spent 
his first hohdays in May 1869 at Lucerne, and making liis way one 
Saturday morning to Tribschen, he liung about the garden gate, 
hstening at a distance to Wagner in the throes of composition. 
Here he was observed, and an invitation was issued to him which 
led to a definite visit two days later. The visit was so successful 
that it was followed shortly afterwards by auotlicr invitation, in 
which Nietzsche was asked to come to diimcr on Wagner’s 
birthday, 22nd May, and spend tlic night. Nietzsche’s pro¬ 
fessorial duties did not permit him to accept the invitation, but 
he was deeply gratified to receive it. His reply to Wagner is 
worthy of some record here ; 

“ Most honoured Sir, 

It has long been my intention to express unreservedly the 
debt of gratitude I owe you. As a matter of fiict the highest 
and most inspiring moments of my life arc closely comiectcd 
with your name, and I know of only one other man, and that 
man your twin brother of intellect, Arthur Schopenhauer, 
whom I regard widi the same veneration. . . 

Nietzsche then characteristically works himself into the picture. 
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“ I take especial pleasure in making this confession to 
you on this auspicious day and even do so with a feeling of 
pride. For if it be the fate of genius to belong to the ‘ select 
few ’ for the time being at least — these ‘ lew ’ have every 
reason to feel highly honoured by virtue oi the fact that it has 
been vouchsafed to them to see the light and bask in its warmth, 
while the larger pubUc stands shivering in the cold outside.... 

I make bold to count myself among these ‘ select few 
since realising how incapable the world at large is of com¬ 
prehending your personality, or of feeling the deeply ethical 
current by which your hfe, your writings, and your music are 
permeated — in short, of sensing an atmosphere of that serious 
and more spiritual outlook on life of which we poor C'«erniiuis 
have been robbed overnight, as it were, by evei-y conceivable 
sort of pohtical misery, pliilosopliic nonsense and aggressive 
Judaism.” 

And so it continues in diis strain, with its fulsome praise, con¬ 
cluding, after a greeting to Baroness von Billow, with the subscrip¬ 
tion, 

“Your most feithful and reverent disciple and admirer. 

Dr. Fr. Nibtzschi!, 

Prof, in Basle.” * 

This letter was not mere compliment, but expressed N ietzsche’s 
feelings feirly accurately. He tdls the story of his visit tc> Rohde, 
with the comment: “ Wagner is really tJl that wc hoped from 
him : a lavishly rich and great mind, an energetic eltaracter and 
an enchanting amiable man, with a very strong will, etc. I 
must m a ke an end, or I shall he smging a paean.” ^ 'Writing to 
Gersdorff after further acquaintance wida Wagner, Nietzsche 
shows that the impression has not diminished. ” Moreover, I 
have found a man who reveals to me, as no odicr docs, the image 
of what Sdiopenhauer called the ‘ genius ’ and who is penetrated 
through and through by that wonderfully deep philosophy. 
This is no other than. Richard W’agncr, concerning whom you 
must not accept any judgment to be found in die press, in the 
writings of musical experts, etc. No one knows him and can 
• aznd May 1869. a May 1869. 
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judge him, for the whole world stands on a different basis and is 
not at home in his atmosphere. In him there rules such an 
unconditioned ideality, such a noble seriousness of life, that near 
him I feel as if I were near the divine.” * 

Even when writing home, where the proprieties were more 
strictly insisted upon, NictTschc tells of Wagner, although his 
language is more restrained. “ But what is of the utmost im¬ 
portance is that in Lucerne I have the friend and neighbour I 
have most longed for : of course not near enough, but still Just 
so far off that every free day can be used for a meeting together. 
This is Richard Wagner, who is as great and unique as a man 
as he is as an artist. With liim and the highly gifted Frau von 
Billow (Liszt’s daughter) I have now spent several happy days, 
e.g. the Saturday evening and Sunday before last. Wagner’s 
vOla, situated on the Lake of Lucerne, at the foot of Pilatus, in 
an enclianting isolation of lake and mountain, is, as you may 
imagine, excellently appointed; We live there together in the 
most stimulating intercourse, in the most amiable family circle 
and quite removed from ordinary social trivialities.” ^ 

Wliat Nietzsche did not mention in his letter, and indeed 
what he did not know of until he returned from Tribschen to 
Basle, is that on the second night of his stay, a son was born to 
Wagner and Cosima. He was given the heroic name of Siegfried. 

Nietzsche’s intimacy with Tribschen gradually increased, and 
he was attracted both by Wagner and by Cosima. They were a 
curiously matched couple. Wagner was a small man with a very 
large head, quick, energetic, full of ideas and prejudices, and 
ready in the expression of them, liable to take offence and pour 
out tlic vials of his wrath freely, but capable of sudden restraint 
and self-control- Utterly self-centred and egoistic, he was 
ruthless, self-confident, imperious and tenacious in carrying out 
his purposes and satisfying his desires. On those who worked 
with liim, even those whom he liked, he would make the greatest 
demands, crediting them with as much energy in his service as 
he himself had. Lavish and extravagant, he lived to the utmost 
* 4dx Aug. 1869. » T6thjunc 1869. 
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of his credit, and did not mind who paid Ins debts Naturally 
kind-hearted, he could be pleasant, cbaiming and helpful to 
those of whom he approved, and who wlu wilhnjr to follow 
his guidance, to others he could be an unsciupulous enemy. 
He was always convmccd that he wis in the light, and his vivid 
and ready imagmation so shaped events in bis iniiid that in tliem 
he was the good-hearted though often misundei stood luio 

Of Cosima it is not so easy to give a pic tin c iMrysically 
taller than Wagner, with a lathcr laige mouth and nose, she had 
much charm. Not less determined than Wagnii, she was less 
aggressive, qmetei, less given to tilting at windiinlls, inoi i capable 
ofreachmg her ends by accommodation Mamed enly to von 
Billow, she had no great affection foi hci husband , and when 
Wagner appeared above her horizon, she knew at once that she 
had found her vocation — to appreciate, suppoit and manage 
this wayward genius. She cairicd out hei task 

In the company of these two people the young heio-woi ship¬ 
ping professor was given a breath of a fuller aiul inoic vigorous 
hfe than he had ever experienced before Young though he 
was, he was treated as an equal; and although Wagner at time's 
was overbearmg, m odicr moods he was a good listcnci, mtei csted 
m Nietzsche and m his views of hfe. Cosima too was a good 
compamon, able to take part m the discussion of those high 
matters which, for Nietzsche, gave hfe value. Ttibschen thus 
paid Nietzsche the suhde compliment of being attentive to bun, 
of findmg and emphasismg the affimty between his mind and its 
own, of helping him to develop his ideas and of boriowmg 
freely from him. 

But Wagner and Cosima borrowed more th^ui ideas. They 
assumed that Nietzsche was mterested in them not merely as 
people of gemus dwellmg on the heights, but also as human 
bemgs with ordinary human activities and needs. And so they 
bon owed Nietzsche’s energy and tune. For example, Wagner 
had wntten a lengthy autobiography, which he had difficulty in 
seemg through the press, because, he said, he was not fanuhar 
with the ways of the Italian pniitcr m Basle to whom he liad 
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entrusted it. The autobiography was for private circulation, and 
only twelve copies were to be printed. Wagner asked Nietzsche 
to correct the proofs of tliis work, and Nietzsche, flattered by the 
confidence shown in the request, wilhngly imdcrtook to do so. 
Again, before Christmas 1869, which Nietzsche spent at Tnb- 
schen, Cosima connnissioned liiin to buy presents for the children, 
treating him not as a fossiUsed professor, lost in antiquity, but 
as a young man of twenty-five, who lived near the shops. 
Nietzsche took his duty very seriously, and when Basle could 
not provide articles to his aesthetic satisfaction he went so fir as 
to order them from Paris. Tribschen, thus, oflered Nietzsche 
something after which his soul yearned. Ft had the intellectual 
atmosphere which he desired, but in addition to this, irregular 
as the establishment was, it was dc facto a home, and perhaps a 
more than usually hai'inonious home. In it two rooms were set 
aside for his use, he was free to come without special invitation 
and without notice, and he was welcomed not only by the two 
great people at the head of the household but also by the children 
and the family retainer. And so in the place where his most 
original and daring ideas could be displayed, he could also 
unbend and learn to play with children. 

What intensified Nietzsche’s satisfaction was that when he 
induced Rohde and CiersdorflT to come into touch with Wagner, 
they also were accepted and made to feel at home. Tribschen 
was thus not merely another but separate source of friendship 
for liim, it was an extension of the old, and helped to unify his 
life. Moreover, although Wagner and Cosima were not quite 
respectable, Nietzsche’s sister was induced to pay them a visit, 
and she at once fell under the magic spell. And even here the 
slight cloud soon disappeared : in July 1870 von Uiilow was 
granted a divorce from his wifi', and in August, amid the thunders 
of war, Wagner and Cosima were legally married. Niet/sche, 
who was unable to be present at the wedding, congratulated 
them, and tlicre can be no doubt that his congratulations were 
sincere. He maintained in theory that the great ones of the earth, 
people of genius in Schopenhauer’s sense of the term, were not 
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bound by the rules made for ordinary humanity, and were free 
to rule their lives by their own standards. “ Our artists ”, he 
sa id , ” lead a freer, more unconventional and honest life and the 
most striking example we have, I mean Richard Wagner, proves 
to us that genius need not fear to take an ininiically hostile 
attitude towards existing social forms and laws, if by doing so 
he is endeavouring to disclose the still higher truth and law 
dwelling in him.”* Nevertheless, in practice, Nietzsche found 
the unconvcntionality a little disconcerting, and was glad when 
it disappeared. 

Nietzsche spent the Christmas of 1869 also at Tribschen, 
prolonging the visit to between two and three weeks, and 
feeling, as he says, ” amazingly refreshed In later life, just 
before his final breakdown, in Ecce Homo he made a reference to 
Tribschoi, which sets forth, not altogether unfairly, what it 
meant to him. “ I feel I must express a word or two of gratitude 
for that whidi has refreshed me by far the most heartily and 
most profoundly. This, without die slightest doubt, was my 
intimate fiiendship with Richard Wagner. All my other re¬ 
lationships with men I treat quite lighdy ; but I would not have 
the days I spent at Tribschen — those days of confiidcncc, of 
cheerfulness, of sublime flashes, and of profoutid moments — 
blotted from my life at any price. I know not what Wagner 
may have been for others; but no cloud ever darkened our 
sky.” 3 

This statement of course is an exaggeration. At times dierc 
were douds : Wagner could be a taskmaster, driving his willing 
feiUowers too hard; and at times Nietzsche felt the strain. 
Wagner was apt to demand attendance from his friends even at 
the expense of their convenience, and more dian once Nietzsche 
was reproached, half in jest but also half in earnest, for his long 
absences. But the douds at Tribschen were small, and easily 
dissipated, and what Nietzsche rightly rcmcnihcrcd was die 
brilliant dear sky. which dispersed his gloom. 

. TV *1 ^®«^Nietz8cIie, Wagner und Mftejdie, p. 59 f. 

To Rohde, Apnl 1870. » Works, vol. xxi, p. 201. 
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Towards the end of 1870 Wagner conceived the idea of having 
a new and special theatre built at Bayreuth, a town of some 
18,000 inhabitants, the capital of Upper Franconia, in Bavaria; 
and wild and extravagant as the scheme appeared, he carried it 
through to success. As it matured, he fomid he liad to leave 
Tribschen, and in April 1872 his sojourn there came to an end. 
Nietzsche arrived one day when the removal was in progress. 
As Cosima passed from room to room, superintending the 
packing, Nietzsche sat down at the piano and began to improvise, 
pouring out in music his grief, his hopes, his fears and his memories 
of the vanishing past. The “ Idyll of Tribschen ” was over, and 
a new phase of life was about to begin. 

We have considered two of die strands which run dirough 
Nietzsche’s hfc as a professor at Basle ; we have now to glance 
at a more isolated feature, an interlude, wliich nevertheless 
produced a lasting eflcct: this is the part Nietzsche played in 
the Franco-Prussian war. 

In die middle of July 1870 Nietzsche in quiet mood was 
writing a letter of trivialities to Rohde, telling him that he had 
spramed his ankle, and then plcasandy quoting a letter from 
Cosima at Tribsclien which referred to Rohde in the friendliest 
terms. Then suddenly he broke off. 

“ Here is a frightful thmidcrbolt: the Franco-German war 
has been declared, and our whole threadbare culture is sliding 
down into die arms of the most horrible of the devils. What wiU 
happen to us ! Friend, dearest friend, wc saw ourselves once 
again in the evening glow of peace. How I diaiik you. If 
existence now becomes unendurable to you, come back to me. 
What arc all our aims ! 

We may already be at the beginning of the end. Wliat a 
wilderness ! Wc shall again need cloisters. And we will become 
the first J'rafrw.” 

He signed die letter : “ Hie true Swiss 

Almost immediately after this he wrote to his modier, using 
the same metaphor: We were living so chccrfiiUy in the 
evening glow of peace. Now the most awful storm has broken 
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out.” Then he adds in parenthesis : " Finally I am troubled too 
in my at being a Swiss. Our culture is aflfcctcd ! There 
is no sacrifice that would be too great for it ! Tliis cursed French 
Uger. * 

Nietzsche wished to volunteer for service, but as he had 
become a Swiss national on accepting tlic chair at Basle the 
authorities would not let him go as a combatant, and gave him 
permission to serve only as a voluntary ambulance attendant. 
His sister was staying with him at the time, and his first duty was 
to get her home. He took her from Basle, which was crowded 
with refugees, to the Maderaner Thai, where dicy rested for a 
week or two. There Nietzsche recovered from Iris sprained 
employing his leisure in writing an essay on The Dionysian 
Outlook on the World. Then, having made arrangements for his 
sister, he proceeded to Erlangen, to attend a short course on 
medicine and first aid. He had for companion a landscape artist 
fiom Hamburg, named Moscngcl, and with him he studied, 
trained and did his duty in the field. 

Nietzsche was never in the firing line, but he saw much of 
the effect of war at first hand. His letters, however, contain 
litde ofit. To Rohde he was very brief: “ Of my war experi¬ 
ences I can not tell you anything — why did you not go through 
them with me ? To Gersdorff, who was Irimsclf on combatant 
service, he said a little more, telling the story concisely. His 
letter is dated 2oth October 1870. 

“ In Erlangen I took a course of lectures at die local University 
on medicine and surgery. We Irad 200 wounded in the place. 
After a few days two Prussians and two Turcos were handed 
over to me for special treatment. Two of them developed 
ulcerated diphtheria, and I had much painting to do. After 
fourtem days, the two of us, Moscngcl and 1 , were sent out by a 
charitable society. We had a lot of private messages, also con¬ 
siderable sums of money to be handed over to 80 field deacons 
who had beoa sent out before us. Our plan was to join up widi 
my colleague Ziemssen at Pont-il.-Mousson and attach ourselves 
* i6th July 1870. » a4th Nov. 1870. 
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to his train of 15 young men. But this, I have to say, did not get 
done. It was very difficult to carry out our commissions : we 
had no addresses at all, and so we had to make a search personally 
by strenuous marches following very indefinite directions, in the 
Hospital at Wcissenburg, on the battle-field of Worth, inHagenau, 
Luncville and Nancy on to Metz. At Ars sur MoscUc wounded 
were given over to our care. Wc were sent back with them, 
as they had to be taken to Carlsruhc. I had to look after six 
badly wounded men alone for tlirce days and nights, Mosengel 
five; it was bad weather, our goods wagon had to be almost 
shut, lest the poor invalids should be wet tlirough. The atmo¬ 
sphere of the wagon was frightful; in addition, my people liad 
dysentery, two had diphtheria, in short, I had an incredible 
amount to do, bandaging for tlircc hours in the inoniing and as 
long in the evening : in addition, no rest at night on account 
of the human needs of the sufferers. When I had deUvered 
my patients at tlic hospital to which dicy were sent, I became 
severely ill: very dangerous dysentery and diphtheria in the 
throat attacked me at the same time. Widi difficulty I got to 
Erlangen. There I remained lying.” 

From Erlangen he wrote to his modier, saying that his one 
desire was to come home to Naumburg. “ In my longing for 
rest and my great cxliaustion I would not be anywhere else.” * 
Mosengd undertook to get liim home, and then after a short 
stay in Namnburg Nietzsche returned to Basle. 

Thus he passed out of the war, but the effects of his experiences 
continued. His hcaldi suffered fur some time, and, in spite of 
the violent remedies wliich, in the light of his newly acquired 
medical knowledge, he firccly admhiistercd to himsclfi he broke 
down again, for a litdc, early next year. Nor were die mental 
efiects less. For long the groans of the wounded and dying were 
in his ears, and the sight of their broken bodies was before his 
eyes; but after a time these impressions ftidcd, leaving an even 
more lasting one of an altogedicr different nature. Here is wliat 
his sister says : ” On a certain evening at die close of a very 

» nth Sept. 1870, 
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heavy day with the wounded, and ‘ with his heart well-nigh 
broken with pity he happened to enter a small town which 
lay on one of the chief mili tary roads. As he turned the corner of 
a large stone wall and continued his way for a second or two, he 
suddenly heard a roaring noise as of thunder, and a magnificent 
cavalry regiment — gloriously expressive of the courage and 
exuberant strength of a people — flew by him like a luminous 
storm cloud. The thundering din waxed louder and louder, and 
behold ! his beloved regiment of horse artillery dashed forward 
at fidl speed,— oh, how he ached at not being able to jump on a 
horse, and at being obhged to remain inactive by the stone wall ! 
At last came the infintry, advancing at the double ! The men’s 
eyes were aflame, and their feet struck the hard road Hkc mighty 
hammer-strokes. And while this procession passed before him, 
on its way to war and perhaps to death, so wonderful in its vital 
strength and formidable courage, and so perfectly symbolic of a 
race that ivill conquer or perish in the attempt —‘ then ’, said he, 
* I felt for the first time, dear sister, that the strongest and highest 
Will to Life does not find expression in a miserable struggle for 
existence, but in a Wfll to War, a Will to Power, a Will to 
Overpower ! But ’, he continued after a while, ‘ I also felt 
what a good thing it is that Woden lays a hard heart in the 
breasts of commanding generals, otherwise how could they bear 
the awful responsibility of sending thousands to death in order to 
raise their people and themselves to dominion.’ ” ^ The words, 
perhaps, are largely those of the sister, and so too arc the trappings: 
but there is no doubt of the substantial correctness of wliat is 
related ; and as we go on it may be well for us to keep in mind 
these longings and reflections of the weary comforter of the sick 
beside the stone wall. 

At the same time, we must not confuse Nietzsche’s sudden 
realisation of the lust for power with ordinary chauvinism. We 
have seen that, like more commonplace individuals, he was liable 
to attacks of patriotism, and when he returned to Basle he was 
still a good German. At the end of October 1870 he wrote home 
* Derjun^e Nietzsche, p. 267. 
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saying that he had had lunches at a place called “The Thicc 
Kings ”, wheie they charged lum too much and did not give him 
enough to eat; but what ttoubled linn most was the prevailing 
French sentiment there and the piedomiuaiit use of tlie Fieiich 
language. In Novenibei, however, he was less enthusiastic. 
“For the present Geiman wai of conquest ”, he wiote, “my 
sympathies are gradually dmiinishing. The futuie ofoni CJeiman 
culture seems to be iiioie than evei in clangci.”' And he hid 
already said to GeisdoilFm confidence . “ 1 hold the pi esent-day 
Prussia to be a very dangerous foice foi our ciiltuie Ihe 
events m Pans shocked him, and he and Huickhaidt wept to¬ 
gether over the buimng of the 1 ouvic. Pei haps we may tike as 
his final woid at this tunc what he said in wilting home on tin. 
last day of the year : “ The after effects of the wai aie nioie to 
be feared than the war itself, with its immense losses 

Finally, wc have still to considei, in the foiii th plat e, one nioie 
of the interwoven stiands of Nict/sche’s life, n.muly, his wiiiings 
and Ins public lectures. These wc can deal with biie/ly foi the 
present, conccining ourselves for the moment only with then 
external Instory. 

Nietzsche’s first public appearance was made in May i Sfiy, 
when he delivered his inaugural lectuie on /In/mv’s Pn^onulily 
to a crowded hall, gicatly iinpicssing the tuluiied audience of 
Basle. Next year m lebriuiy he spoke on The Aiuietif 
Drama, presenting a new view to his audience, and exciting then 
interest and even enthusiasm. He fidlowcd up this siucess by 
another lecture on Soaates and I’rai^edy, in which he depaiteil 
even furtlrcr from the routine of established opinion. In the 
summer of the same year, as wc have seen, he wiote .inothei 
fairly long paper on The Diouy\ian Outlook on the IVoild in which 
his maturing views wei e carried a stage further. In A pi il he h ul 
expressed to Rohde his satisfaction with the lectines he had 
given, adding : “ I have now the best hopes fin my Philology 
only I must allow myself several years’ time. I am ajspi oat lung 
a unified perception of Greek antiquity, step by step and with a 
* lath Dec 1870. * 7tli Nov 1870 
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timid amazement.” Soon he began to gather his material to¬ 
gether with the idea of surveying the whole of Greek life and 
thought in a connected way from the new point of view to which 
he was coming. But he did not fully carry out liis plan as he had 
originally designed it. He proposed to write a book on Greek 
Cheerjulness, which would be the first volume of a more extended 
study. But the practical needs of the world caught hold of him, 
and he was led to jettison some of the material, and to add other 
parts to the remainder, in order to assist Wagner in his effort to 
restore culture to the world. The book which Nietzsche pub¬ 
lished was thus in a sense premature and incomplete, but never¬ 
theless it had a unity of its own as an expression of Nietzsche’s 
own personality. The first publisher to whom he offered it was 
dilatory, and Nietzsche took it from him. Then, on the advice of 
Rohde and Gersdorff, he offered it to Fritzsch, the publisher of 
Wagner’s writings. Fritzsch accepted it, and after sonic delay 
it appeared under the title of The Birth of Trt\t>i'dy from the Spirit 
of Music, the first copy coming into Nietzsche’s hand on the last 
day of 1871, and the edition being ready for the public at the 
beginning of i&jz. 

Almost immediately after the publication of this book, 
Nietzsche was asked whether he would consider a call to the 
University of Greiftwald in northern Germany, but after a very 
brief hesitation he refused the impHcd offer. His decision so 
commended itself to the good people of Basle that the University 
authorities raised his salary from 3000 frs. to 4000 frs., and the 
students showed their good will by offering him the honour of a 
torchlight procession. 

Nietzsche was now on the crest of the wave. Honoured, 
suepessful, full of missionary zeal, he seemed to have everything 
in his ftvour. With a gospd. to proclaim, a world to convert, he 
had opened his campaign with a notable book ; and he prepared 
to supplement the written word by more personal exhortation, in 
a course of public lectures, entided The Future of our Educational 
Institutions. But before we follow his fortunes further, wc must 
consider more closely the gospel he sought to proclaim. 
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THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY 

The Birth of Tragedy is a comprehensive book covering a variety 
of subjects. Its ostensible purpose is a discussion of the way in 
which Greek tragedy developed from the ritual choral dance 
devoted to the worship of Dionysus, embodying in itself two 
distinct attitudes to life and two corrcspotiding forms of art. 
But the book is much more than this. It is part of an attempt 
to revaluate Greek antiquity, it is a piece of propaganda on behalf 
of Wagner, it is an attack on wliat Nietzsche calls the Socratic 
spirit in various manifestations, extending from Socrates himself 
down to modern opera and science. But it goes even beyoiul 
this; it presents an interpretation of the Universe and advi>eates 
an unusual attitude to life. It is therefore not an easy boi>k to 
summarise, nor can it be tidily prcsejited and disposed of within 
the limits of a chapter. Moreover, the difficulty is increased 
by its transitional character. Nietzsche was developing and 
changing his opinions when he wrote it, he was outgrowing some 
of his views even as he set them down, and occasionally, though 
not for long, a form of piety and loyalty to Schopenhauer and 
Wagner prevented him from expressing himself with perfect 
freedom. 

Three topics in particular overflow the covers of the boi>k 
to such an extent tliat Nietzsche’s view cannot be fully under¬ 
stood without taking other material into account. These topics 
are : (t) the general conception of Greek antiquity, (z) the 
attitude to Wagner, (3) the social and politicjil philosophy 
involved. Some at least of the reason for this incompleteness is 
that the book we have is not the book which Nietzsche intended 
at first to write. Partly under the influence of Schopenhauer, 
as he says, he had gradually been formulating a conception of 
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Greek life and thought, bunging to gicatci tlcaiivcss and mto 
relation with one another ideas which had long been occupying 
his mind. As far back as the spiing of he had icad two 
papers to the Germania synod on The Dimonuiutl Ekmuit tn 
Music, and his mam study at Pfoiti had been his study ni 1864 
ofTheogms of Mcgaia. His cnuise was thus set laily, and in 
previous chapters wcliavc tiaced some loatuies *dliis development 
When he came to Basic, some of his views wire aluady largely 
formed, and he proclaimed tlicm in a piehininaiy way m tlie 
three pubhc lectures which he gave soon aftei his appointment 
In the summer of 1870 he earned them finthei in the essay he 
wrote on The Dionysian Outlook on flu /I 01 Id, vvnttcii in Uic 
Maderaner Thai after the outbieak of wai, and he thought them 
over, tried them out again, le-stated them, give them fieshhfc, 
durmg his short war seivice, within sight of the battle-field of 
Worth and withm hcaiing of the guns of Met/ At Cdiiistmas 
1870 he took his ideas to Tiibschen Ibi Wagnei’s eiliflc ition and 
approval. There he found Wagnei intiiested, .ihle and willing 
to talk on the subject, but at the sum* time pietucupied with 
problems of Ins own, with the obtuseness ol the public, with 
the failure of almost all, high and low. to uiulei stand him, and 
with the impossibihty of getting his vvoiks piojuily peifoniied 
Nietzsche then decided to suppoil Wagnei as lai as he could, 
and so the book, which was to have been a tie.Uise on Antiquity, 
with the title of Gtcck CiHiijulthss, was changed, [iiits being 
discarded, parts being lewritleu, and a new coiulusion being 
provided, pomting to Wagnei as the s.ivioiii and restoici of 
culture. 

Thus the conception of Cheek antuiuit) set foith in The 
Birth of Tragedy is mcoiuplete and iec|unes to lie supplemented. 
Materials for tins exist. Some of tlu' poitions set aside at the 
beginning of 1871 have since been pubhslu'd, and m addition 
there are portions of another btiok, begun m 1S7J, and intended 
to carry the mterprct.ition of (Jreck ctiUuie fliithcT, but also set 
aside in the mtcrcsts of Wagneuan piopag.mda. 

Then again, the treatment of Wagner'in Tin Birth oj Tragedy 
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is also unsatisfactory, proceeding more by implication than by 
direct statement. Tliis, of course, is not uimatural, as the whole 
of the last portion of the book leading up to Wagner was an 
after-thought. To midcrstand Nietzsche’s attitude here we must 
take into account also his pamphlet, Warner in Bayreuth, his 
private notes on Wagner written from January 1874 onwards, 
and his two violent attacks on Wagner made after the breach of 
their friendship, and indeed after Wagner’s death. 

Finally, the view of social and political life — of civilisation, 
of history in general and present-day culture in particuLu- — 
which occupies a considerable part of the book, is merely a 
preliminary sketch, followed by other writings, by the lectures 
on The Future of our Educational Institutions, by the writings on 
Strauss, on History and on Schopcnliauer. 

Moreover, Nietzsche’s treatment of each of these topics — 
antiquity, Wagner, social and political life — depends on a 
philosophy which m turn is inextricably interwoven with his 
personal attitude to die world and to lifr. This philosophy is 
revealed most clearly by him at this stage in the conception of 
tragedy which he sets forth, and with tliis subject we must now 
begin. The odier topics, when dicy arc discussed later, will 
become more intclUgiblc if they arc seen in the light of the 
philosophical and psychological attitudes they imply. 

The origin of Greek tragedy has been a subject of much 
discussion, and in some respects controversy has not yet ceased. 
This, however, is not die place to discuss the various theories 
put forward, and we must confine ourselves within narrow 
limits. 

Dionysus was a god of Thraco-Phrygian stock, worshipped 
in Thrace and Asia Minor with orgiastic rites. His worship came 
to Greece in the main after wliat is called the heroic age, travelling 
probably by several routes, and as it spread it either developed 
or gathered into itself several kinds of performance, the relation¬ 
ships of which to one another arc not altogether clear. Three of 
these may be distinguished. The first is found in the Dithyramb, 
a term of uncertain origin, but denoting at first some kind of 
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choral dance, probably by ivy-crowned Bacchic revellers, to the 
accompaniment of what the Greeks felt to be passionate and 
orgiastic music, played on the flute in die Phrygian mode. To¬ 
wards the end of the seventh century b.c. the wandering band of 
singing and dan dn g revellers was collected by Arioii into a 
cirde, probably round an altar, and given more elaborate set 
poems to sing on definite subjects. Exaedy what rude verses 
were used before this time is not altogether clear, but it appears 
certain that the literary character of the Dithyramb was given to 
it by Arion. 

The second type of performance connected with Dionysus 
was the dance of satyrs, men dressed half as beasts — horses or 
goats — led by Silenus, dancing Hccntiously with rude and 
vigorous movements. 

The third form was tragedy. Aristode connects these three, 
and mainly on his authority it has generally been believed that 
the Dithyramb was danced and sung by satyrs, and that out of 
this grotesque performance tragedy devdoped. It is difficult, 
however, to reconcile this view with the extant evidence, and it 
is possible, even probable, that the three forms, although all 
ultimately coimected with Dionysus, were distinct. In the 
villages of Attica a purdy chord dramatic or semi-dramatic 
ceremony seems to have been celebrated, of a simple nature and 
fer flrom reflned in language, yet dealing with solemn themes. 
Its early content is difficult if not impossible to determine, but 
hero-worship and die edebration of rites of passion or fertility 
may have entered into it. Dionysus, when he came to Greece 
fi;om Thrace, may have taken over some of these edebrations, 
and his passion and triumph may have been commemorated 
dramatically by the choir. But this is speculation. All -we really 
know is that some kind of primitive performance existed, and 
that in the second hdf of the sixth century, Thespis — in a sense 
the flounder of tragedy — created the part of an actor as distinct 
flrom that of a mere leader of the choir, made him impersonate 
some legendary or historical character, and gave him set speeches 
to deliver. After some time Thespis brought this primitive 
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drama to Athens, where in the Dionysian festival it became 
blended with the lyric chorus developed in Dorian art by Arion, 
giving rise to the earliest form of tragedy of which we have 
record. To this simple performance, Aeschylus in historic times 
added a second actor, Sophocles a tliird. Tragedy was then 
complete. 

This brief sketch is all that can be given here, but it is perhaps 
enough to show how Greek tragedy, with its dual aspect, action 
and chorus, arose from the union of two elements neither of 
which generated the other, rustic Attic drama and Dorian choral 
lyric ; and its double nature and origin were well indicated by 
the presence of two altars, one for burnt sacrifices and the other 
for offerings of fruits and grain. 

In his account of the origin of tragedy Nietzsche pays little 
attention to historical evidence. He refers in a general way to 
tradition, and, it must be said, selects from tradition and legend 
the material most suited to liis immediate purpose. His analysis 
rests primarily on a psychological rather than on an historical 
basis. He takes die view that tragedy developed from the 
Dionysian choral dance, and he assumes that this dance, cele¬ 
brating the passion of Dionysus, was perfortned by satyrs, in a 
state of high emotional cxcitemcmt. 

But liis argument begins further back. Schopenhauer had 
drawn a distinction between two forms of art : art in the ordinary 
sense, such as sculpture, painting, or many forms of poetry — 
plastic art we may call it — and music. Boda, as wc have already 
seen, lift us above the distresses of ordinary life, but they do so 
in different ways. Nietzsche laid hold of tliis distinction, and 
regarded these two forms of art as springing from two distinct 
modes of life, both of which take us away from the attitude of 
ordinary existence. The plastic arts arise from an activity of the 
imagination, seen most clearly in dreams — and here Nietzsche 
was anticipated by Sdiopcnhaucr, who declared that the dreamer 
was a perfect artist. This attitude to life, Nietzsche says, escapes 
from the crude world by creating a world of beautiful forms in 
which the mind can find refuge, and Nietzsche calls it Apollonian, 
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Plastic art represents to the eye, either by a material object or by 
an image, some beautiful appearance, wliicli the spectator is 
invited to enjoy in aesthetic contemplation, as the dreamer does 
his dreams. Although its starting-point and basis is tlic ordinary 
visible world, it does not take that world as it stands but selects 
from it and remodels it. Ordinary things arc transitory and 
changing, interacting with one another and difficult to separate 
from one anotJoer; Apollonian art transforms and transfigures 
tbpm, frees them from dieir interdependence and continuity, 
gives them greater definition and individuality, raising tlie 
beautiful objects thus created above the flow of time and making 
them eternal for the mind. 

The second mode of hfc Nietzsche calls the Dionysian, and 
he finds it exemplified in the ecstatic rapture of the semi- 
intoxicated reveller. Such a one, Nietzsche says, no longer has 
a consciousness of a world over against him, he loses the sense 
of his separateness and individuality, and feels himself one witli 
all men and aU mturc. When it appears in art this attitude is 
sharply contrasted witlt that of Apollonian contemplation : in¬ 
deed, there is no real place in it for a spectator at all, for, in ac¬ 
cordance with its Dionysian origin, it is fundamentally a mode 
of expression in which the artist siurrcndcrs himself so completely 
to the impulse working in him that he loses all sense of himself. 
Unlike Apollonian art, Dionysian art is not a principle of beauty, 
and it does not produce charming and pleasing shapes. It exists 
not for a spectator but only for the performer ; and at the heart 
of it there are pain and longing, a wild irrepressible need to express 
one’s sdf. Relief can be obtained from tliis inward tension only 
by an equally wild and unrestrained activity of the whole being — 
voice and limbs together. 

These two tendencies, Apollonian and l’)ionysian, Nietzsche 
tells us, were embodied in separate forms of art in the older 
period of Hellenic culture, acting and reacting on one another, 
till in the end they coalesced, giving rise to a new form in which 
the Dionysian rapture was no longer expressed in a momentary 
frenzy, but took definite shape, Apollonian in character, so that 
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the freedom and abandon of the revel did not vanish but were 
preserved. In its highest form tliis was Greek tragedy. 

Tragedy arose thus from the Dionysian chorus, and Nietzsche’s 
conception of die process involved is, very briefly, as follows. 
In the worship of the god, the members of the worshipping body, 
the chorus, gave themselves up to the dmcc and song so fully 
that each lost the feeling of scparatciress from the others and 
from nature. In their complex mood of suffering and exultation 
they saw before them in imagination the figure of the god him¬ 
self, and identifying themselves with him they suffered and exulted 
with him, and he with them. At first diis was merely an activity 
of die imagination, but soon — Nietzsche docs not say exactly 
when, but presumably at the time of Thespis — the figure of the 
god took more material form and was represented on the stage. 
The action thus became dramatic, and actors were distinguished 
firom the worshippers in the chorus. Then passing from the 
precise story of Dionysus, the actors began to prcsejit other plays 
in which the same fundamental moods and attitudes could be 
felt. The stories thus set fordi came from legend and tradition, 
but they all liad their essential character in common : all the 
other heroes and sufferers were but masks for Dionysus, and he 
was really the subject of them all. If we restrict the term myth to 
legend touched with tliis spirit, as Nietzsche docs in effect, thai 
the process as he secs it is in brief this. Music — die ecstatic 
choral dance — gives rise to the tragic myth, and the myth, 
represented on the stage, becomes the tragic play. In tragedy 
therefore an attitude, fundamentally Dionysian, is given concrete 
embodiment and takes an Apollonian form. But, Nietzsche 
insists, although the language is Apollonian, it is Dionysus who 
speaks. What is in the foreground, the action, is Apollonian : 
but the background firom wliich it comes forth, the chorus, is 
Dionysian. 

The period in which tragedy developed and flourished was 
the great age of Greek culture ~ the tragic age, Nietzsche calls 
it, but the bloom did not long continue. Rather suddenly, when 
tragedy had just reached its highest form, another spirit came 
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to life, questioning, critical, rationalistic, incapable of surrendering 
itselfto the Dionysian mood, smug, self-complacent, self-confident, 
untouched by any sense of the mystery and terror of existence. 
Unable to find any other meaning for truth than literal fact, this 
spirit rejected myth as historically inaccurate, and thereby de¬ 
stroyed tragedy. It appUed moral standards to tragedy, and thus 
failed to apprehend its true aesthetic significance. Insensitive to 
real grandeur, incapable of feeling any of the rapture by which 
finPT minds may be caught even in the undeserved and unre¬ 
quited sufferings and death of the tragic hero, this inartistic 
spirit demands some kind of “ poetic justice ”, according to 
which viUamy receives its just reward and die world is shown 
to be governed on sound principles. Euripides is named by 
Nietzsche as the first perverter of the drama in this sense, but 
behind him there is a greater figure, a more dangerous enemy 
to culture, Socrates. The Socratic spirit, Nietzsche maintains, 
destroyed Greek tragedy, the highest form of culture the world 
has yet known, and to Nietzsche, at this time, it is culturally the 
enemy of all enemies. 

In art this spirit has given rise to the opera, where the essen¬ 
tially inartistic spectator demands that the words sliall be in¬ 
telligible and the music accommodated to them, thus reversing 
the true relationship shown in Greek tragedy, where music, the 
dominating, vital element, used the drama as a means to its own 
expression, or perhaps as an illustration of the mood which it 
itself expressed. But the most formidable embodiment of the 
Socratic spirit in modem times is in positive science, and there 
it has long held the field. But, Nietzsche suggests, tliis shallow 
optimistic attitude to life is now giving way. Kant and Schopen¬ 
hauer have shown the limits of science, they have proved that it 
cannot reach finality, and that in its efforts to complete itself 
it inevitably ends in self-contradiction and feilure. If this result 
becomes more generally recognised by a society — and Nietzsche 
hoped that such a realisation was imminent — then a new 
valuation of life may be made ; art may be called in to retrieve 
the feilure of knowledge, and life may again be looked at firom 
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the point of view of the artist. Tragic myth may then develop 
anew, and tragic drama may be reborn from the spirit of music ; 
and, freed both from the self-coiiiplaccncy of science and the 
superstition of Christianity, culture may rise again to its highest 
level and assume a tragic form. 

Such arc the main lines of Nietzsche’s exposition : strange, 
even enigmatic at first sight. To understand them we must 
consider the meaning and spirit of the doctrines they contain. 
We may therefore ask : Is there any central point from which 
the rest can be seen to come forth ? The answer, in part at least, 
is not difficidt. A fundamental pre-supposition of the whole 
argument, an assumption without which the whole structure 
would coUapsc, is the vanity, the pain, of ordinary life. This, 
of course, is Schopenhauer’s reaching, and we have seen how 
eagerly Nietzsche took it over from Schopenhauer during liis 
student days ; but it is also a doctrine which he must have heard 
echoing in the churches and cathedrals with which his boyhood 
was so closely connected. According to Lutheran Evangelical¬ 
ism, human nature became corrupt through the Fall of Man. 
Nietzsche no longer believed in the Fall of Man, but he still 
retained a view which clung rather closely to the doctrine of 
human corruption. Schopenhauer, again, as we have seen, based 
his version of the teaching partly on a psychological theory of 
desire, to which, it may be noted, Nietzsche hardly, if ever, 
refers, but partly also on his metaphysical doctrine, of which 
Nictzsclie had been an enthusiastic adherent. By this time, 
however, doubts luid arisen in Nietzsche’s mind about the possi¬ 
bility of proving this metaphysical conception of the world, 
and he, togetlicr with his friend Rohde, had been prepared to 
turn the situation round, and to justify the metaphysics by the 
moral seriousness with which it was connected. Thus it is fair 
to say that when he wrote The Birth ofTri\(rc(ly Nietzsche did not 
think of trying to prove by abstract argument that the world 
was futile and miserable : he knew it to be so, he had experienced 
it, and was convinced of it at first hand. Thus tlic question wliich 
Nietzsche’s philosophy lias to answer is the old cry that has 
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come souii<Kng down the ages : What must I do to be saved ? 

In with this question Nietzsche had two main answers 

to consider ; that of the Church and that of Schopenhauer. He 
had akeady ceased to believe in the doctrines of Christianity; 
he no longer foinid any satisfaction in its solutions, and the only 
reference to it in The Birth of Tragedy is the abrupt, hostile inter¬ 
jection at the end of section 24, where tlie Church is accused of 
having kept the German genius in degrading bondage to the 
TnaUgnant: dwarfs who atc its priests and ministers. The violence 
and bitterness, even the venom, of the language suggests an 
nnpagitiPRi! in Nietzsche’s mind, but we may pass the matter over 
for the moment. 

The other answer is that of Schopenhauer. We have already 
considered briefly die scheme of redemption which this pliilo- 
sopher offered, and wc have now to mark Nietzsche’s divergence 
from it. In The Birth of Tragedy, it is true, Nietzsche treated 
Schopenhauer verbally widi the greatest respect as the master of 
modem thought, and for some years afterwards he continued to 
commend him as the greatest cdiical teacher of the age, indeed 
of all time. Nevertheless when he wrote The Birth of Tragedy, 
Nietzsche was no longer a tme disciple of Schopenhauer. He 
could still speak Schopenhauer’s language, but he had given up 
Schopenhauer’s solution — how completely lie may not himself 
have yet fuUy realised. The field of thought with which wc are 
concerned is one where philosophy and religion meet, and wc 
might say with frir truth tliat Nietzsche still accepted part of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, but utterly rejected his religion and 
endeavoured to set up a new one in place of it. 

In explanation of this statement wc may recall Schopcnliaucr’s 
mode of escape from human misery. The root of the difficulty 
is the uninteliigent behaviour of the tliing-in-itsclf, which being 
perfeedy self-contained and in need of nothing, nevertheless 
without any assignable reason persists first of all in objectifying 
itself in “ Ideas ”, and then in individualizing the.se Ideas in a 
world of space and time, to the intense dissatisfretion and misery 
of the individuals in which it thus takes shape. From this dire 
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condition the first form of escape wliich Schopenhauer offers us 
is in art, where by grasping in a concrete object the Idea bcliind 
the phenomenal show, we finite subjects may rise for a moment 
above the Hmitations of space and. time and be at rest. The 
second form is that of the ctliical life, where our fellow-feeling 
with our neighbour agam frees us fi-om our narrow individuality. 
But the final form goes beyond this, and is found in the ascetic 
renunciation of the world and all its values ; a state of mind in 
which we have no wants to satisfy ; so tliat neither disappoint¬ 
ment nor satiety can afflict us, and where, offering as it were 
no hold to time and change, wc may remain unmoved and 
passionless in unshakable peace. 

These solutions, however they differ, have this in common ; 
they are all forms of renunciation, they abandon or deny the 
riatms of dic active will in ordinary life, rise above finite in- 
dividuahty, and in some measure bring the seeker back to the 
unity and reality of tlie undisturbed tlnng-in-it.sclf. 

On the basis of these conceptions Schopenhauer i.s enabled 
to put forward a definite theory of tragedy. On the one hand 
tragedy, Hkc all other forms of plastic art, places an object before 
us in which wc can sec the Idea, or adequate objectification of 
the thing-in-itsclf, free from the limitations of space and time. 
And it may be added, the particular Idea with which it is con- 
corned, and wliich it presents, is the highest and most adequate, 
viz. that of human life. But it docs more than this : it not 
only turns us towards reality, it also turns us forcibly away from 
ihe deceptive world of change and decay. Tragedy, Schopen¬ 
hauer says, depicts “ the terrible side of life. The unspeakable 
pain, the wail of humanity, the triumph of evil, the sconiful 
mastery of chance, and the irrational fall of the just and innocent ” 
are set forth an an indication of “the nature of the world and its 
existence Tragedy brings home to the mind the futility and 
evil of life, and by crushing the hero it leads him to turn away 
firom this evil, to abandon the will to live, and to sink back into 
the timeless reaUty bcliind. It is true, Schopenhauer admits, 

* Works, vol. i, § 51. 
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that some tragedies, particularly ancient tragedies, do not go 
so far as this : the hero sometimes refuses to be cowed or to 
submit, whatever ill may befell him ; he docs not abandon the 
win to life, and dies unrepentant. But this, Schopenhauer thinks, 
is a weakness in those tragedies themselves. In the liighcr forms, 
and here Schopenhauer finds modem tragedy superior to ancient, 
this resignation is reached by the hero. But in all cases, ancient 
and modem, the spectator is allowed to sec the evil of life and is 
encouraged to deny it. Tragedy thus, for Schopcnliaucr, is one 
way, the supreme one at the command of art, of bringing home 
to rnan the futility of his existence. If he has not already realised 
it through his own sufferings, he may be led to do so by partici¬ 
pating in the sufferings of the tragic hero. 

Such is Schopenhauer’s plan of salvation, and Nietzsche 
treats it with scant respect. In the first place, he rejects without 
argument the ascetic ideal of life. The Greek, he tells us, was 
unusually sensitive to suffering, and when the feeling of destruc¬ 
tion and cruelty came home to him, he was “ in danger of 
longing for a Buddliist negation of the will. He is saved by art,” 
says Nietzsche, “and by art he is saved for itself by — life.”* 
Thus briefly, almost igiiominiously, and yet finally, is the ideal 
of rentmeiation dismissed. 

Secondly, Nietzsche alters Schopenhauer’s conception of 
plastic art. Art, Schopenhauer says, turns the spectator towards 
the thing-in-itsclf: what it apprehends is indeed an individual 
thing, but when aesthetically apprehended, this tiling is stripped 
of its individuality and mvested with tlic tiinelessness of the 
Idea. For Nietzsche, on the other hand, plastic art carries the 
process of individuation a stage fiirther, and thus moves away 
from reality. True, it makes sometliing eternal, but what is dius 
transfigured is a more fully defined and separated object. For 
Nietzsche, as for Schopcnliaucr, the ordinary visible tangible 
world is a delusive appearance of the tliing-in-itsclf: for Schopen¬ 
hauer art is a return from tliis appearance, for Nictz.sche, on die 
other hand, it is movement into i^thcr appearance creating fresh 

* Works, vol. iii, p. 55. 
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delusion. For Schopenhauer it is a return to reality, for Nietzsche 
an escape from it. 

Thirdly, Nietzsche radically alters Schopenhauer’s conception 
of the ultimate reahty, the thing-in-itsclf, and this change is 
the root and logical justification of the others. For Schopen¬ 
hauer the thing-in-itsclf is free from the storms of life, and is in 
a state of complete satisfaction and calm. If wc ask why then 
it comes forth into the world of appearance and individuahscs 
itself in nature and man, Schopenhauer puts the question aside, 
pointing out that it has no meaning, as it invites us to give a 
cause for that which is beyond all cause. To Nietzsche this is 
unsatisfe^ctory. Therefore, to accovmt for tlic transition of tlic 
thing-in-itsclf into a phenomenal world, he carries back the 
tension and pain of life into the heart of things. Pain, for 
Schopcnliauer, exists only m tlic phenomenal world, and by 
going back to reality wc can escape it. For Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, the pain is the very essence of reality. Shut up 
within its own confines the thing-in-itsclf is in unendurable 
tension, and only by going out of itself and uttering itself in a 
world of appearance can it overcome or neutralise tlus inner pain. 
“ I feel myself impelled ”, says Nietzsche, ” to the metaphysical 
assumption that the truly existent and primal unity, ever suffer¬ 
ing and in contradiction with itself, needs at the same time tlic 
rapturous vision and the joyfiil appearance for its redemption.”’ 
For Schopenhauer the ideal is rest and serenity ; for Nietzsche 
ceaseless activity in which pain is overcome and turned into 
rapture by unending action. 

It follows from these considerations that, in Nietzsche’s view, 
there are two methods of salvation, wliich at first sight arc com¬ 
pletely opposed. Apollonian art lifts us above die suffering of 
life by the creation of a world of appearance in which beauty 
reigns and into which evil is refused entrance. Dionysian art, 
on the other liand, goes back from appearance to the primal 
unity and reality. But this description is superficial, and the two 
attitudes have an important cliaractcr in common. Apollo sets 

* Ibid. p. 36. 
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forlli from the human point of view and, expresses himself in a 
world of appearance which he creates. Dionysus sets forth from 
the heart of things and also expresses himself in a world of appear¬ 
ance— the ordhiary world in which we live. Salvation thus 
lies, in each case, in an outward creative process ; but the two 
cases differ in their starting-points and, to some extent, in die 
character of the creative processes involved. In the end the 
superiority of Dionysus to ApoUo must be obvious. What Apollo 
can create is but the derivative world of dreams, of images, 
of artifrdally conjured-up beautiful forms ; what Dionysus can 
create is the infinitely varied, the infinitely varying, terrible world 
of existence itself. The redemption wliich Dionysus offers must 
therefore be something vastly greater and surer than that of 
Apollo — if man can attain to it. 

Apollo, one might say, is an artist posing as a god ; Dionysus 
is a god posing as an artist: for the Dionysian spirit is a form 
of mystical religion. In the Dionysian ecstasy the worshipper 
identifies himself with Dionysus, with the ultimate reality, the 
primal unity, or whatever else we may name it; and breaking 
the bonds that confine him within his individuahty, he feels 
himself one with all things. “ We are really for a brief moment ”, 
says Nietasche, “ Primordial Being itself, feeling its raging desire 
fijr existence and joy in existence.”* 

In the light of this discussion we may perhaps be able to 
understand a statement of Nietzsche’s which at first appears more 
startling than intelligible. In The Birth of Tragedy tiierc is given 
twice a formula, which we shall find repeated again after many 
years and many changes of opinion : “ it is only as an aesfoetic 
phenomenon that existence and the world are cternallyjustificd 
What does thi.<! mean ? 

Certam points are clear. It implies that the world is not 
morally justified; there is no moral order in the universe and no 
divine justice. Again, the world is not metaphysically justified; 
it is not rational or ultimately intelligible. Thus, judged by 
moral and scientific standards it is to be condemned. But we 
* Works, vol. iii, p. 113. . jjjH p. x6x. 
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must go further. Nietzsche does not mean that the world is 
beautiful in the Apollonian sense, or that by turning it into 
beautiful shapes and ignoring its ugliness, we may make life 
tolerable. It is Dionysus rather than Apollo who is in question. 
It is Dionysus and no other who is the artist of the world, and 
we, along with the rest of nature, are pictures he paints, appear¬ 
ances he creates — and destroys again. Tliis process of eternal 
creation for ever heals the never-ending pain at the heart of 
dungs. The world in space and time, Nietzsche maintains, our 
own world, and our lives with all we are and do, arc parts and 
products of this process; and by the creation and destruction of 
fbem the tension of the world is released and turned into joy. 
The world, thus, is justified only from the point of view of 
Dionysus, who creates each tiring for his pleasure, and destroys 
it again to create something else. Long ago HerakUtiis of Ephesus 
had compared “ die world-building power to a playing cliild 
who placed stones here and there and builds sand castles only to 
knock them down again The only justification of which die 
world is capable is the justification which its game has for the 
child. 

The function of tragedy for Nietzsche can now be made plain. 
A pure direct identification of oneself with “ the world-building 
power ”, with Dionysus, is too vast an achievement to be main¬ 
tained for any length of time by human beings. We arc not 
great enough to take the whole load of existence on our shoulders 
with all its pain. And so die Dionysian spirit, the Dionysian 
meaning, is projected into visible forms, into which wc also 
project the pain and suffisring, the growth, destruction arid decay. 
And so through this Apollonian device the spectator of tragedy 
has somediing before his eyes in which he secs the Dionysian 
nature of reality. And taldiig, at least in part, the Dionysian 
standpoint, he may watch with exultation the prolific life which 
destroys itself by the conflict arising from its very superabundance. 
For Schopenhauer tragedy leads to sympathy and resignation; 
for Nietzsche it leads to a shout of joy as the puppets arc set up 

> IhlJ. p. 162. 
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and knocked down again. And this joy is the joy of power, the 
joy of the maker and mover and destroyer of the puppets, who 
ViHtigs them into being and removes them again in the mere 
wantonness of play. 

This view is a startling deviation from Schopenhauer’s 
principles; and we can imagine the criticism and even the scorn 
with which that philosopher would have greeted it. He would 
have charged it with logical inconsistency and with attributing 
to the thing-in-itself qu^ties which can belong only to things 
in the phenomenal world. But he would also have added an 
ethical comment on Dionysus. Speaking of Pantheism, he had 
once said : “ It must be an ill-advised God who can find no better 
amusement than to transform himself into a world like that 
before us, into such a hungry world, in order to endure sorrow, 
need, and death, without measure and without aim, in the shape 
of coundess milli ons of living but anguished and tormented beings, 
who all exist for a time only by consuming one anodicr.”* And 
being accustomed to speak his mind plainly, he might have 
added : “ Even if you drink that the universe is created and main¬ 
tained in sport by such a demented maniac, why do you identify 
yourself with him, and gloat with him over the futile life and 
destruction of nature and your fellow men ? ” 

Niet2sche knew this criticism of Pantheism by Schopenhauer, 
and no doubt he was aware of die use to which, as has just been 
suggested, it might be put. We have therefore to consider why 
he adopted his view and what was the attraction in it ft)r him. 

In discussing this question it will be useful to go back to the 
time when Schopenhauer first became known to Nietzsche. In 
1874 Nietzsche wrote a eulogy, entitled Scliopetilmur as Educator, 
and in the second section of it there occurs tire following scntaice : 
“Amid such distresses, needs, and wishes I learned to know 
Schopenhauer”. The reference is to October 1865, and the 
distresses, needs and wishes which are mentioned, and which in 
the preceding paragraphs had been set forth in some detail, arc 
those which tormented Nietzsche’s soul before he entered 

* Parerga, vol. ii, § 6p. 
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Leipzig, chiefly those which arose during liis year at Bonn. It 
was during this year that he tried to emancipate liinisclf from the 
limi tations of his boyhood, and from the beliefs and practices of 
his ancestral religion — not without success ; and also endeav¬ 
oured to find a positive place for himself in the world and to 
become a man among men — with almost complete failure. 

He was in need of a philosopher to guide him, he tells us, 
and it will repay us if we consider more closely the nature of 
the guidance he felt he required. What first emerges when we 
study his pamphlet in praise of Schopenhauer from this point of 
view, is Nietzsche’s feeling of the lack of any central purpose or 
aim in his hfe. As we saw in a previous chapter, he discusses 
rather vaguely two ideals of education ; one in which the pupil’s 
main power is developed to the utmost, another in which all the 
faculties arc trained as fir as possible ; and Nietzsche resolves 
the conflict by suggesting that the two ideals are not whcdly 
incompatible. The growth of the main interest and capacity of 
the pupil may require, and bring about, the development of his 
other faculties in a subordinate but positive ancillary relation to 
it. Nietzsche does not elaborate the idea, and the only thing 
that stands out clearly in his discussion is his own feeling c)f the 
lack in liimself of any such central purpose, tinder the control 
and direction of which his other aims and powers might grow 
into a harmonious unity. The complete absence of reference in 
the discussion to Ritschl and to classical study, together with the 
other evidence which we have already considered, makes it 
evident that Nietzsche did not regard himself as having found in 
1865 — or even in 1874 — an abiding central interest in life and a 
corresponding activity which could satisfy him. 

Thus, if wc look at him as he left Bonn for Leipzig, we see 
an emancipated youth, who had obtained some freedom by 
shaking off some of the old bonds that seemed to fetter him, but 
who had as yet no real aim, no positive content for his freedom, 
and who more than doubted whether the philological road on 
which he had .set his feet would lead him to any goal that he 
desired. It is plain to us in retrospect that if the Classics, to which 
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he had apparently devoted his life, were to absorb his energies and 
give his mind an enduring satisfaction, they must present to him 
much the same message as he believed soon after he found in 
Schopenhauer. But although Nietzsche had obtained glimpses 
of such an ideal, this vision had not yet become sometliing 
which he could see steadily, fit to be the main content of the 
study of antiquity ; and he remained in a state of indecision, 
unrest and disappointment. 

In his dissatisfaction — still persisting in 1874 — he turned 
round on the educational institutions in which he had been brought 
up, laying on them the responsibility for the disharmony in his 
hfe and for his failure to find a suitable and even commanding 
place in the world. And he poured out his secern upon them. 
The high schools of Germany, accordingly, the C’>ymnasia, are 
described mildly as antiquated institutions, and the teachers in 
them, less mildly as a collection of freaks. The Universities are 
no better — indeed, one might even suspect tliem of being worse, 
for Nietzsche suffered more and his fiilurc of adjustment was 
more conspicuous at Bonn than at Pfortn At Bonn Nietzsche 
had fiiled to establish for himself a place in tl\e student world, and 
in spite of his best efforts, the glowing freedom of the mildly 
Dionysian revels of Franconia had turned into an uncongenial 
and degrading beer-materialism. For this result Nietzsche, in 
effect, decides that the Universities, and of course the teachers in 
them, are to be blamed. The professors have failed to make him 
a man among men, tliercfore it must be that they go about 
their business badly. They devote themselves to their subjects, 
Nietzsche declares, rather than to their students, they have 
sacrificed themselves to science, something intrinsically inhuman, 
and by this premature and senseless surrender of their personal¬ 
ities have ceased to be normal human beings and have become 
niis.^hapen and distorted. In tlie extremity of his annoyance, 
Nietzsche calls them “ crooked ” and “ humpbacked ”. 

No doubt the educational institutions of Germany were 
open to reproach, and much improvement was possible in them ; 
no doubt also a sunilar statement could be made at most times 
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about most countiics. But the unpoitant thuig to notice is that 
Nietzsche IS not giving an objective picture of his school and. 
Umversity or examining them on their incuts , he is projectmg 
mto them the divisions and deficiencies which he finds m Ins own 
soul. The problems which pciplcx lum must also perplex the 
learned men of the time, and if these scholais show Utdc or no 
sign of tins, the icason can only be that they aie mockers oi 
hypocrites. Looking ahead, we may note the vitupciation 
which Nietzsche pouis on those who, having found somctlnng 
to do m the world, thiow tlnnnsclves into it with all their might, 
and are satisfied with the fiiul of then labouis. No doubt there 
arc other elements picsent in Nietzsche’s complex and changing 
attitude to life, but there t in be htlle doubt that one persistent 
factor in it is the envy which he feels of the man who finds the 
world fiicndly and is at home in it. Nict/sche believes, oi tiies 
to bcdicvc, that his failtiie to find a satisfactcsiy haimony cannot 
be his own fiult but must be tliat of the external woilcl, and that 
those who seem to find life sitisfattoi> and oigamse then activities 
into haimony can do so only because they tlisseinble oi because 
their natures are shallow. 

In the pamphlet on Sihopeiihauei, Nietzsche aecuses Chiis- 
tiamty of being paitly lesponsible foi the eonlhct which disturbs 
him. Chiistianity is being oveicoinc — but he insists that it 
has a ictro.utivc cfk'ct on his mind. Its high idexils offcied moic 
to men than did those of Paguiisni, and made men feel disgust 
for the “natuiahsm” of pie-Chiistian times This statement, 
together with those which follow it, should be taken out of the 
past to which It ostensibly lefeis, and applied to the immediate 
present, which really occupied the ceiitie of Niet/sche’s attention. 
What he says amounts in elleet to this. 1 he ideals of the lehgion 
ni winch he 1ms beeni bi ought up h.ive h.ad a lestiictuig and coii- 
fimng influence on hmi, Wlu'n the positive natuial satisfictions 
of life in due com so made an appeal to him — and these he 
identified broadly with the “ viitucs ” of antiquity — he w.is 
made incapable of achieving the naive and diiect attitude of 
mind necessary for their full appiecration. “ And so ”, says 
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Nietzsche, “ modem man and he really speaks ofliimself— 
“ lives in this movement to and fro between the Christian and 
the ancient, between a timorous and deceitful Christianity of 
custom and an equally spiritless and embarrassed cult of antiquity 
and fares badly therein.”* 

But if we look more closely we may question the complete 
accuracy of Nietzsche’s diagnosis of his own case. He speaks of 
the conflict which disturbed his mind as one between the “ in¬ 
herited fear of the natural ” and the ” renewed incitement of tliis 
natural ”, adding as other factors tlic desire to liavc a solid basis 
on which to rest and the weakness, ahnost the collapse, of lois 
knowledge, which is alleged to reel back and forward between 
“ the' good ” and “ the better ”— all of which, as he rightly 
indicates, are capable of producing an unrest in the soul. Nor, 
in a way, is there anything unusual in tliis, and much of it is a 
forcible picture of the trouble of the adolescent; but in view of 
its persistence in Nietzsche’s Hfe and thought — as if he were 
an adolescent who could not grow up — we may ask more 
precisely what he means. In particular wliat docs he refer to 
when he speaks of “ the natural”, the enjoyment of wliich is 
prevented by Christianity ? Let us put the matter plainly. Docs 
he mean the natural indulgence of desires and impulses with no 
respect for the rights of others or for what is regarded as social 
deemey ? If so, there is little reason to believe that Nietzsche’s 
statement is true, when he lays the responsibility on Christianity 
for this restraint. We may ask, for example, did he wish to let 
himself go in social revelry ? Well, he tried to do so in Franconia ; 
he drank, he sang, he dressed himself up and marched in pro¬ 
cession, like primitive man in modem costume. But he did not 
really enjoy it, and what turned him against it was not a faith 
inherited from his fathers, or any social scruples, but his tempera¬ 
mental and constitutional inability to enter tlioroughly into the 
spirit of it. 

Or again, are the natural virtues which he commends, those 
of the bloodthirsty slayer, the warrior and the man of the sword ? 

* Works, vol. vii, p. 46. 
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If so, it is not surprising that he fought his duel; and he was 
free to spill his own blood again, and some of that of his fellows, 
if he so desired. But after the first experiment he gave it up ; 
and it was not Christianity that prevented him from becoming 
a swordsman, and even a swashbuckler ; it was rather liis own 
defective eyesight and die inherent stupidity of the performance. 

Or once again, is he hinting obscurely at sexual licence ? 
Now, it is possible, and if certain evidence to be considered later 
is reliable, it is probable, that on two occasions in 1866 he in¬ 
curred the risk of syphihtic infection ; but this occurred, if 
anywhere, at Leipzig, not at Bonn, and these two occasions seem 
to have been the limit of his youthflil experience in this Lliroction. 
There is a story in Deussen’s Recollections which is relevant here, 
Nietzsche, by mischance it is said, when on a visit to Cailogne 
from Bonn was once taken by a cabman to a wrong address, 
and found himself in a house of ill-fame. “ Suddenly ”, he told 
Deussen, “ I found myself surrounded by lialf a dozen creatures 
in tinsel and gauze, who gazed at me cxpectandy. For a iTioment 
I stood absolutely dumbfounded in front of them ; then, as if 
driven by instinct, I went to the piano as to the only thing with a 
soul in the whole company and struck one or two chords. The 
music quickened my limbs and in an instant I was out in the 
open.” What drove him out so quickly — or if one likes to think 
of it otherwise, so slowly ? Was it Christianity, or was it a natural 
fasddiousness and temperamental distaste for “ the natural ” ? 
That the latter is the true explanation is suggested by all that we 
know of Nietzsche’s relationships to women, and particularly to 
marriageable young women of his acquaintance. Christianity — 
at least the Protestant form of it in which Nietzsche was brought 
up — can hardly be made responsible for an ideal of universal 
celibacy. And yet, if his sister’s evidence is to be relied upon, 
here is the story of Nietzsche’s nearest approach to matrimony — 
with the possible exception of a proposal made by proxy to Lou 
Salomd, to be discussed later. 

In the spring of 1876 Nietzsche spent a mondi recuperating at 
Montreux and Geneva from a bout of ill-health. He then met 
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a young lady from Holland, whose name is not given us, but 
who is designated by Nietzsche’s sister as Miss Tr. After a very 
brief acquaintanceship, including a four-hours walk in Geneva, 
Nietzsche proposed to her. But he waited till the last day of the 
holiday before doing so, and he sent his proposal in a letter. 
Moreover, before taking this step, he consulted a friend, who 
gready admired the lady, and who ultimately married her. 
Nietzsche wrote on the evening of his departure, knowing that 
it was unhkely that the lady could reply to him before he left 
town. After a mild protestation of affection, he asked her 
“ Would you dare to walk shoulder to shoulder with me as with 
one who strives heartily after emancipation and improvement, 
along all the paths of Hfe and of thought ? ” The young lady, 
it may be remarked parenthetically, gready enjoyed Longfellow’s 
Excelsior, and had been copying out the poem. Nietzsche’s 
letter concludes thus : 

“ To-morrow morning at eleven A.M. I shall take the ex¬ 
press back to Basle : 1 must get back; I therefore send you 
my address there. If you find you can accept my proposal, 
I shall write to your mother immediately, in which case I 
must beg you to give me her address. If you arc able to come 
to a prompt decision one way or another, a note from you wiU 
find me at the Hotel de la Porte till tcai. Wishing you every 
joy and blessing for ever. 

Fmedrich Nietzsche.”* 

A sudden but hardly an ardent lover. Surely it was not 
Christianity but temperament that restrained ” the natural ” in 
him. 

If we look back in Nietzsche’s life to his early schooldays, 
when he tried in vain to mix with common boys, and if wc follow 
h i m through Pftjrta, to Bonn with its Franconia, to Leipzig with 
its army interlude, and into Basle, it is difficult to believe that 
anything other than Nietzsche himself restrained him from the 
enjoyment of * the natural ”, or to doubt that his fiiilure to 
manifest the pagan virtues was due to any thing but his own 
* Derjunge Nietzsche, p. 393. 
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constitution. When he cries vociferously that the world is out 
of joint, we may conclude he is even more out of joint with it, 
and it is this latter cleavage which really troubles him. Chris¬ 
tianity prohibited many things, but it was not the main cause 
of Nietzsche’s inhibitions. The truth is rather that he makes 
Christianity — in 1872 and even 1874 by impheation, but later 
with full expheitness — a scapegoat for the world’s sin, the 
one-sidedness which gives liim a sense of inferiority and weakness. 

It is natural that in a man of this type, gifted, ambitious, 
sensitive, fiercely intolerant in thouglit, who in spite of all his 
successes is not at home in general society, and who feels himself 
im potent or almost impotent in action, there should at times 
burst tlirough the even tenor of life, flashes of desire, in which 
this weakness and impotence vanish and crude strength and 
activity appear as the glory and crown of things. 

Let us look back. Let us consider again the young student 
of Leipzig in 1866, cUmbing the hill in the impending storm, 
and revelling in the slaughter of the young goats, in the flash of 
the hghtning and the roar of the diundcr, Nietzsche wrote of 
this experience at the time as if his attitude came from Schopen¬ 
hauer, but even then it was from the experience of the sublime 
as Schopenhauer understood it; the desire to wanton and revel 
in the exhibition of power is opposed in spirit to the re.signation 
which for Schopcnliaucr is the mark of the good life, and con¬ 
stitutes an assertion rather than a denial of the will to live. Even 
at this early date Nietzsche was a heretic, and the doctrine of 
The Birth of Tragedy was present in germ. 

Let us look at liim again in his brief war experience in 1870, 
the short-sighted, rather awkward, ex-soldier, now a mere com¬ 
forter of die sick, standing at the corner of the stone wall as the 
might of the German army thundered past him in its splendour 
and power. Do we need to go furdier than these experiences 
and the steady undercurrent from which they spring, to under¬ 
stand why Nietzsche not only regarded the world as the out¬ 
pouring of limidess irrational power, but also wished to identify 
himself with it ? 
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Not infr equently do men frame a Heaven from materials 
which are but scantily present in their actual lives, and long 
ardendy for joys which the hard world yields to them in ex¬ 
ceedingly small measure ; and in thus creating an ideal out of 
their own deficiencies they often omit from it the strong and 
solid but commoner elements on which the value of life also 
depends. Their Heaven is thus a habitation for them only in 
unusual moments, when despondency has to be transformed into 
glory : it is in no sense a continuing city in which they might be 
lastingly at home. 

To this tendency Nietzsche was no exception. The power 
he lacked in hims elf he found in Dionysus, ascribing also 
to that god the ruthlessncss, the caprice, the full-bloodcdness, 
of which he himself had but small share. And this god he 
worshipped. 

Such in The Birth of Tragedy is Nietzsche’s creed, and in that 
book all the elements which we have considered may be dis¬ 
cerned. One instance may be enough here. In the first section 
Nietzsche describes the Dionysian revel, and after a reference 
to the ecstasy of drunkenness, and to the singing, dancing, 
mediaeval crowds in which the Bacchic choruses and die orgies 
of the East came to life again, he feels, from witliin himself, 
the inevitable criticism which the “ healthy man ” will make. 
“ There are people ”, he says, “ who from want of experience or 
from dullness of sense, will turn away in the fcchng of their own 
healthiness from these phenomena, mocking or regretting them : 
but of course, such poor creatures liavc no idea how corpschke 
and ghosdy this ‘ healthiness ’ of theirs looks, when the glowing 
life of the Dionysian revels rushes past diem.” Is not this a criti¬ 
cism and eulogy by a reveller who could not revel, a Bacchanal 
who could not drink, a sick man who could nc^t even dance ? 
There are other elements in Nietzsche’s life and philosophy dun 
dxose we have as yet considered, but tins one, the overwhelming, 
irrepressible desire for an activity, for a vitality and a power, 
which externally he almost completely lacked, is a fimdamcutal 
driving force that endured till the end. 
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Before concluding diis chapter it may be useful to compare 
Nietzsche briefly with Schopenhauer. 

In certain ways the two men resemble one another. Both on 
the whole were sohtary beings, not wcU adapted to a common 
life, where compromise and tolerance modify and compensate 
for the abstractedness and onc-sidedness of the individual’s ideas 
and outlook ; and as tlic years went on they both became more 
isolated from the commmiity at large, and though they hved in 
it were not of it. Temperamentally both men were out of touch 
with their own times — untimely or unseasonable men, as 
Nietzsche puts it — and probably would have been so in almost 
any age of the world’s history. Nietzsche emphasises tliis point 
with regard to Schopcnlraucr, and witli himself also in mind, 
refers to the immense burden which the sense of loneliness and 
isolation lays upon the soul, and the spiritual danger to which it 
may lead. But it must be admitted that lus description here is 
truer of himself tlian of Schopenhauer, and a certain difference 
between the two men must be noted. Schopenhauer was a less 
dependent man by nature than Nietzsche and suffered less from 
isolation. He chose liis hermitage, as it wore, with more care 
than Nietzsche, and looked out from its barred windows witli 
more comfort and with a more confident sense of superiority. 

Secondly, neither man had any vocation in life otlier tlian 
that of prcacliing his own gospel, and neither had an established 
and recognised pulpit from which to preach it. Neither had an 
occupation in hfc in which he could find heart-felt satisfaction. 
Schopenhauer tried to become a University teacher of Philo¬ 
sophy, and failed ignominiously. With great sclf-confidcnce he 
set Inmself up in rivalry to Hegel, when the latter was at the 
height of liis fame, and to his mordficatiou he was passed by 
and neglected, both by the students and by the general public. 
Nietzsche began his career successfully .as a teacher, but, as we 
know, he doubted from the outset if he had chosen the right 
subject to profess and in due course he was forced by ill-health 
to resign liis chair. Botli men dius, in a sense, were functionless. 
They had a pMosophy to develop and to teach, but the world 
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did not seem to have room for them. As they did not accom¬ 
modate themselves to it, so it did not accommodate itself to 
t hf-ni ; it was unsympathetic, aUen, stupid, even irrational. 

Thirdly, both men were inwardly extremely ambitious, and 
in consequence intolerant. Bodi made the largest demands on 
the Universe, framing schemes according to which it was to 
proceed ; and in each case the theories put forth were derived not 
from pure reason but from inward need. Their pliilosophies 
were for them an overpowering passion of their Hves, and men 
were measured and estimated largely by their wiUingiicss to 
accept the scheme of things thus offered to them. In Nietzsche’s 
case we shall see this tendency more fuUy at work in the sequel. 

Fourthly, and pardy in consequence of die points already 
mentioned, both men were frank and outspoken. Both naturally 
had an introspective bias, and both drought and spoke cairdidly 
of themselves, Schopenhauer perhaps being the more remarkable 
in this respect. Nietzsche at times liad more reticence than 
Schopenhauer, and when, as was not uncommon, bis ideas were 
changing, he could wear a mask for a time and speak and even 
write in more than one strain. But he could not wear the mask 
constandy, and when he tore it off, he could be as blunt and 
wounding as Schopenhauer himself. Again, however, there is a 
diSerence which enters into the agreement. In Schopenhauer 
there is much calm scientific writing, where personal issues do 
not obtrude but remain at a distance, so that arguments may be 
considered in accordance with their merits. And when personal 
emotion enters in it is usually so obvious doat the reader is placed 
on his guard. With Nietzsche, however, this is not so ; in his 
writing there is no detachment at all. He is behind cvcrydiing 
he says, with his passions, his sufferings, his desires; and if these 
are not the direct object of thought, they arc in die immediate 
background and provide the object with its setting and its 
meaning. 

In spite of their likenesses the two men differed profbimdly. 
Living, as they believed, and perhaps as they discovered, in an 
irrational world, and making unmeasured claims against that 
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world, thdr lives became inevitably inwardly divided, and an 
was set over against the actual. But this opposition of 
ideal and actual did not take the same form iai the two men. In 
Schopenliauer’s ease the two aspects — for convenience let us call 
tliptn the lower and the higher — alternated with one another, 
and ruled liim in turn. Speaking perhaps superficially, we might 
say that he had many bad qiulities wliich Nietzsche escaped. 
Nietzsche’s manners were good, and personally he was courteous 
and attentive ; Schopenhauer, especially as a young man, was 
argumentative, arrogant, and at times in sufferable. Nietzsche, 
aldiough self-centred, was fair and even generous in money 
matters ; Schopenhauer, although not avaricious, could be in¬ 
considerate of others, suspicious, unforgiving and mean. 
Nietzsche’s passions were under control, and as we .shall see later, 
his outbursts and departures from normality were both unusual 
and grotesque; Schopenhauer, on the contrary, was largely 
governed by his passions and frequently gave way to them. I lis 
sexual impulses were strong, and his irregularities were many 
and unattractive. He was the kind of sinner who sins and repents, 
and sins again, and repents again, interminably. The division 
in his hfc thus broke it into parts, in which the lower and the 
higher were manifested separately at different times. This 
quahty of liim, and the form which his conflicts with himself 
took, show at times in his philosophy, and one passage may 
perhaps be quoted. It was written by him towards the end of 
his main book, as he approached the climax of his argument. 
He refers to the analysis which he has previously made of the 
perception of the beautiful, according to which the beholder, 
in perceiving the object of beauty, is lifted out of himself and, 
being freed for the moment from the incessant demands of the 
win and tlie dominion of cveryckiy life and things, acquires a 
wider self and becomes a counterpart of the eternal Idea which 
the beautiful object manifests. Then he goes on : “ And we 
know that these moments in which, released from the furious 
cravings of the will, we rise, as it were, out of the heavy earthly 
aether, arc the most blessed that we experience. From this we 
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can realise how blessed must be the Hfe of a man whose will is 
silenced, not for a moment as in the enjoyment of the beautiful, 
but for ever; yes, is wholly extinguished, all but that last glim¬ 
mering spark which sustains the body, and becomes extinguished 
with it. Such a man, who, after many bitter conflicts with his 
own nature, at length gains the victory, continues to exist only 
as a being who merely knows, an undimmed mirror of the 
world.” None but a man to whom a continuously reahsed 
ideal was utterly remote, and who despaired of conquering his 
passions, could in the prime of Ufe hold a conception like this 
before him as the goal and end of existence. Such a man was 
Schopenhauer. 

Nietasche, on the other hand, lacked the open divisions into 
which Schopenhauer’s life fell. His conflicts remained within 
Kim and did not spHt his behaviour into separate parts. Schopen¬ 
hauer was now an active sinner, now an aspiring saint; Nietzsche 
was saint and sinner at once, and was cramped and restrained in 
both aspects. His lower nature, not lusty like that of Schopen¬ 
hauer, did not break out into independent life, and, in complete 
contrast to Schopenhauer, he lacked the power to give himself 
up to his impulses. Schopenhauer could enjoy himself one day, 
and sorrow for it on the next; Nietzsche eiyoyed and sorrowed 
at the same time. And, elevating his experience into a theory, 
he preached the enjoyment of the sorrow. Thus it was, perliaps, 
that the Promethean myth had a strong ftsdbnation for him, the 
andent story of the Titan suffering at the hands of Zeus for his 
theft of fire ftom Heaven. There is an irreconcilable antagonism 
between man and God, Nietzsche tells us, and in their conflict 
both are justified. Prometheus became the founder of culture 
and the benefiu;tor of the human race by his act, and he was 
justified in his theft. But it was a theft, and Zeus was justified in 
his punishment of it. “ The best and highest of which men can 
partake, they must achieve by a crime, and must dren in turn 
endure the consequences, namely, the whole flood of sufferings 
and giieft with which the oflended heavenly ones must visit the 
noble upvrard striving human race.” And so, he adds, “ acftVc 
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sin ” is the “ special Promethean virtue It is a paradoxical 
conception, but it reveals the heart of Nietzsche. Not good here 
and bad there, but good and bad ahke everywhere — in Heaven, 
on earth and in the heart of man. There is a never-discharged 
tension in Nietzsche’s hfe, and it is this tension, magnifi^ and 
projected, which appears as a strife and antagonism in the heart 
of things, and which, personihed, is Dionysus. 

* Works, vol. i, § 68. 
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Nietzsche’s view of Greek antiquity is set forth not only in 
The Birth of Tragedy, hut also in several smaller writings, most of 
which were not published until after his death. The chief of 
these are The Greek State, written in 1871, Homer's Contest, written 
in 1872, and Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks, a course 
of lectures given more than once to his University class and put 
into final shape in 1873. In addition something may be learned 
ftom his Inaugural Address in 1869, and from a scries of notes, 
dating from 1874 and 1875, and entitled We Philologists. 

Even during this short period Nietzsche’s conceptions were 
not quite fixed. In The Greek State, which consists of portions 
intended for his first book and set aside when the manuscript was 
altered to become The Birth of Tragedy, there arc traces at certain 
points of a slightly greater adherence to Schopenliaucr than is 
manifested in the latter work ; whereas in the later writings. 
Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks and We Philologists, the 
breach with Schopenliaucr is gradually widened, and probably 
became more apparent to Nietzsche himself. 

During the period which is covered by these works, 1869 to 
1874 or 1875, Nietzsche was in fairly close contact with bis 
colleague, Jacob Burckhardt, some of whose lectures he attended, 
and with whom he had many informative discussions. As we 
have already seen, Nietzsche came to Basle "with a general outlook 
on Gredt culture already largely formed in his mind, so that the 
views which he developed and set forth in the perkid under con¬ 
sideration were largely the logical outcome of die point of view 
with which he began, and the changes in them were tlic natural 
result of the progress of his own thinking. But he was gready 
influenced by Burckhardt. He and Burckhardt were both under 
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the spell of Schopenhauer, and although, unlike Nietzsche, 
Burckhardt held philosophical speculation. £ir off firom his 
historical treatment, giving apparently a quiet, sober, unemotional 
description and analysis, yet at the back of his account there are 
judgments and standards of value which seem to derive from 
Schopenhauer himself. How much Nietzsche owed at this time 
to Burckhardt it is difficult to say. It is possible, of course, to 
compare the writings of the two men, and to attribute to Burck- 
hardt’s influence everything in Nietzsche which is to be found 
in any prior writing of Burckhardt. But however satisfiictory 
such a procedure is in deciding claims to Utcrary or scientific 
priority, it is inconclusive in considering the origin of thought in 
the individual’s mind. It seems probable that the views put 
forward by Nietzsche in the writings of this period arc almost 
entirely his own, and their agreement with those of Burckhardt 
was a delight to both men. There is, however, one probable 
exception to this, the trcatmait of power ; and even here, as we 
shall see when we come to discuss it, die judgment which 
Nietzsche adopted was required by his own fundamental attitude 
to Ufc. 

Unlike Burckhardt, Nietzsche began cxplicidy from philo¬ 
sophical principles, and his whole treatment is related to them. 
These principles arc pardy those set forth in The Birth of Tragedy^ 
but dicy are not altogether identical with them : they involve, 
as we shall sec, a difference of empliasis in the treatment of art, 
a difference of which the importance was probably not realised 
by Nietzsche himself. This will appear in die sequel. 

It has been said above tliat Nictzsclic accepted the ordinary 
conception put forth by teachers of the Classics, diat the ancient 
Greek world affords to men of all times a pattern of cxccUeucc 
and artistic beauty, and it is in this spirit diat in his Inaugural 
Address he called upon die artists to aid liim against die Pliilistincs 
who fiil to sec “ the unutterable simplicity and noble dignity of 
the HcUcnc But when, with liis own peculiar rendering of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy in lus heart and his head, he looked 
dosely at those Greeks, he discovered in them very different 
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virtues from those for which they had hitherto been honoured. 
It was only on the surfrce that the Hellene was simple, and his 
nobility rested on ignoble foundations. 

We have three things to consider : jfrrstly, Nietzsche’s de¬ 
scription of Greek life and culture ; secondly, the philosophy by 
which Nietzsche prefrees it; and thirdly, the motives behind 
both the description and the philosophy. We may begin as 
Nietzsche does, with the philosophy; and since much of the 
argument turns on it, we may be allowed a little repetition. 

We have already considered in the previous chapter 
Nietzsche’s distinction between the Dionysian and Apollonian 
attitudes to life, the intoxicated revel and the dream ; and we 
have also seen that they embody themselves m separate forms of 
art. Separated, however, they arc incomplete, and in the world 
of art they act and react on one another midl they combine m 
the form in which they both reach their highest power, namely, 
tragedy. In this union the Dionysian attitude is die primary 
fretor or element: it induces in the artist a self-forgetting state 
of consciousness, in which he identifies himsdf with the primitive 
unity with all its pain; and, becoming more conscious of this 
pain, he expresses it in music, and dius tends to alleviate it. 
Alleviation by expression is the fundamental doctrine here. But 
the first expression of the primitive pain in music is not enough, 
and so music itself produces a second form of expression, ^ 
time Apollonian in dharacter, in die drama. 

This we have already found in considering The Birth of 
Tragedy, but Nietzsche now returns from art to life, and applies 
his conception direedy to reality again. Dionysian man, we 
know, is he “ who, having in complete sclffbrgctfulncss become 
one with the primal basis of the world, now creates out of its 
original pain, a reflecdon of it, for its rodempdon But setdng 

Dionysian man and his special form of expression — the chord 
dance — aside, Nietzsche turns to Dionysus and the direct ex¬ 
pression which he provides for himself, viz. the empirical world 
as a whole. What the song and dance are to die reveller, the 

* Works, vol. iii, p, 275. 
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whole world of oior waking Hves, in space, time, and under the 
sway of causality, is to the primal reality, to Dionysus. It is the 
first appearance. And just as the first appearance is not enough 
for the Dionysian artist, so that he must complete liimself by an 
Apollonian achievement, the ordinary waking world is not enough 
for Dionysus, and does not fully alleviate his pain — or, if we 
like it better, his lust for expression. And thus there arises the 
second appearance, die world of dreams. The dream is thus the 
waking world carried a stage furdier, and accordingly it is 
superior to the latter. Of course, it is not more “ real ” or more 
“ true ” in the ordinary sense of these words; but Nietzsche is 
not considering trudi and reality in the ordinary sense at the 
moment. He is thinking in terras of expression and of allevia¬ 
tion of pain by expression, and his argument is diat the second 
expression, wliich goes beyond die first, docs die work more 
thoroughly and is therefore superior. Tins second appearance 
is therefore necessary to reality, and die first expression may be 
regarded as a preparation for it, a means to it. 

This is a strange result, and if Nietzsche had cared to follow 
it up, he might have been led to some interesting conclusions. 
In the first place he might have been led to revise Schopenhauer’s 
pessimistic conception of die futility of human existence, for the 
ordinary world, as the expression of die primal unity, although 
only the first expression, must afi*ord Dionysus some satisfiiction, 
and be of value. And secondly, he might liavc inquired what 
organisation of society woitld be most conducive to vivid and 
continual dreaming by mankind. But he let the opportunity 
slide, and having made his point he radier hurriedly abandoned 
it for anodier one. The dream, he has told us, is a form of Apol¬ 
lonian activity, and he passes from it to more orthodox forms of 
Apollonian expression, viz. the plastic arts. He therefore con¬ 
cludes that die function of die ordinary world, the world of 
ordinary people, is to produce Apollonian artists. In Apollonian 
art, which is a second appearance, the primitive reality, Dionysus, 
finds his final satis:i&ction and expression; and cvcrythiiig else 
itt the universe lias to be regarded as a means, relative to which 
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the hfe aiid activity of the artist — the C’lcnius, .is Nietzsche, 
following Schopcnhauci, calls liiiu - - is the cud. 

There aic ceitaui difficulties heic apait iKini the gciieial 
difficulty of the conception of ninn>sus as a whole ; and before 
we continue the analysis fui thei a bi ic 1 i elei cue c to them may be 
advisable. 

First of all, by icvcrsing the duct turn ol Schopenhauer’s path 
to salvation, and turning it from an inwaid, letinning, negative 
movement mto an outw.ii tl, expiissive, alhi mative one, Nietzsche 
takes away sucli metaphy sa.il pistifu itnni as Si hopenhaucr had 
for regarding ordniary life as vvi c li hi d and u oi t hicss. If ultimate 
reahty, Dionysus, finds satisfaction hs evpicssing itself in tlie 
empirical world, that world fioni the ultimate point of view, the 
pomt of view of Dionysus, must he good, though puhips not 
the whole good. Nictzstlie, how even, ignoics the difficulty. 
He asserts tliat ordinaly cxistcmc in itscll has )/i> value any 
value It may seem to have is due to tin l.ict tint it supplies a 
startmg-pomt foi the clieam-like woild ol the .utist, the second 
appearance. Nietzsche gives no leason lot this. He assetts it 
merely because he had learned it liom Sihopcnhauci, and 
because it was m accoidantc with Ins tempeiamenlal outlook. 
From a theoretical point of view, hovscvei, the point is of vital 
importance. 

Secondly, Nietzsche’s theoiy at this st ige implies, although 
It docs not definitely state, that the Apollonian ai t .ind aitists arc 
greater, more final, more valuahle, than the l>iouysian. The 
former provide the second appeal am e in whuh Dionysus is 
finally satisfied, and, for ultimite umIuv, ihat is all that inattcis. 
Dionysian art merely provides means when by a lew wietched 
human bemgs may place tliemselves in pait .md foi a moment 
at his point of view, hut for Dionysus tins has no mcMinng. He, 
of course, is already at the Dionysian point ol view, and it is 
nothmg to him that a few human levelU'is aie uying to share Ins 
ecstasies. Dionysian art thus is a make-shilt foi human beings — 
who arc of no uitnnsu importance in Nun/sthe’s scheme of 
things— Apollomau art is a device to satisfy Dionysus himself, 
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andas suchis of absolute value. If, out of courtesy, we call Dionysus 
a god, Nictzsclic’s pliilosophy is thcoccntric, as thcocciitric as that 
of Cjdvin, a doctrine which in a certain respect it resembles. 

It should be clear to us at tliis stage that Nietzsche has two 
points of view : one by wliich he explains tragedy, another by 
which he acclaims the artist — and of necessity the Apollonian 
artist — as the end of creation. Nietzsche docs not attempt to 
reconcile the two attitudes, and seems even to be imconscious 
of their difference. In Ihs account of Greek antiquity as a whole 
he tries to take an absolute point of view, to see the world and 
value it as Dionysus himself docs ; consequently it is the Apol¬ 
lonian aspect that is of importance. The l^ionysian activities 
and the Dionysian artist do appear on the scene now and again, 
but properly speaking they ought to be regarded .as interlopers. 
Their peculiar value is in no sense absolute, and can be appreciated 
only from tlie human point of view : to I^ionysus only the 
Apollonian element in it, the final stage, can have any worth. 

Here, however, we may leave the matter for the present, and 
after our flight through the tliin metaphysical air, we may return 
to more solid groiuul by asking to what purpose Nietzsche em¬ 
ployed these philosophic doctrines, .and to what views of ancient 
and modern life they led. 

The value of Greek society for Nietzsche lay in one thing, 
and one thing only : it was the most eflicient mechanism the 
world has yet known for producing geniuses, and by this term 
Nietzsche, following Schopenhauer, means artists. The artist 
according to Nietzsche, who again follows Schopenhauer, is not 
and cannot be a man of the world. The artist, Schopenhauer had 
said, was a man of great intellectual capacity, who had freed 
himself from the dominion of the will for a moment, set his 
individuahty aside, and became a passionless spectator of the' 
reality in and bchixid phenomena. Nietzsche changed ntuch of 
this conception, but he retained some of the features of it. He 
tends to accept Schopenhauer’s notion that the .artist is not well 
adapted to ordinary life, altlmugh, of course, he prefers to em¬ 
phasise it in the reversed form, that ordinary life is not .ad.aptcd to 
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the artist. Art and the ends of everyday existence, he insists, are in¬ 
compatible : one cannot work for one’s living and be an artist. 

It follows from this that if artists are to develop and continue 
m existence, some special provision must be made for them ; 
their living must be secur^ to them and their wants must be 
satisfied by the superfluous goods provided by less gifted beings. 
The state, therefore, must be so organised that there is a small 
upper privileged class of artistic beings, supplied freely with all 
t^t is necessary for their cultured existence, and a large lower, 
non-piivileged, labouring dass, whose function is to minister to 
the others. Greek society rested on slavery, and therein, Nietrsche 
argued, it conformed to a necessity which governs every true 
culture. If culture is to flourish, society must be divided into 
two classes, the bond and the free, and the bondsmen must be so 
organised that they form, as it were, a social pyramid, the apex 
of which is the genius. Only the ap^ is of value, the rest is 
merely a means to uphold him. 

This conception implies that the great mass of men have no 
inherent value, they are justified only as a means to the well¬ 
being of others. Thdr labour, therefore, is a badge of their 
servitude, and their existence is itself a misery. This, says 
Nietzsche, the Greeks also realised. To them, he insists, all work, 
even the work of the artist, was degrading, something of which, 
although it may be necessary, one foels ashamed. Both slavery 
and labour, he says, “ were considered by them as a necessary 
disgrace, of which one feds shame, at once a disgrace and a 
necessity. . . . Culture, which is pre-eminently a true need for 
art, rests upon a terrible basis : the latter, however, lets itself be 
known in fhe dim feeling of shame. In order that there may be 
a broad, deep, fruitful soil for a devdopment of art, the vast 
m^ority must be slavishly subjected to the misery of Ufe, beyond 
the m e asure of their individual need, in the service of a minority. 
At their expense, through their surplus labour, that privileged 
class is to be freed from the struggle for existence, in order to 
create and satisfy a new world of needs. Accordingly we 
must be able to acc^t here as a crudly sounding truth that 
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slavery belongs to the essence of a culture.” * 

It follows from this that the proper organisation of society 
rests on force, and this force is exercised by the state. The Greek 
city state, therefore, for Nietzsche, was the means by which 
culture was preserved. But for the achievement of this end it 
was necessary that the force should be exerted in the right direc¬ 
tion, namely, on the subordinated class and not on the geniuses 
themselves. This, Nietzsche thinks, the Greek state did. It did 
not assume that the artist was a servant of the state or that devotion 
to the state was the end of life : on the contrary it regarded the 
state primarily as a means to the well-being of the r uling dass. 

But for the promotion of art it is not enough to have a state 
governed in the interests of a ruling class; other conditions 
must also be satisfred. Here again the Greek is an example to 
us. Greek art in a wide sense of the term was public and not 
private. “ The Greek artist in his art production addressed him¬ 
self not to the individual but to the state ; and moreover, the 
education of the state is nothing but the education of all to enjoy 
the artistic production. All great creations of sculpture and 
architecture, as wcU as of the musical arts, have in view great 
popular sQusibilities nourished by the state. Lx particular tragedy 
is an annual, solemnly prepared, activity on the part of the state, 
bringing the whole people together. The state was a necessary 
means to the realisation of art.” * Obviously a very delicate balance 
is implied here. The art has to be public, it has to be addressed to 
the free community as a whole, under conditions the means and 
nature of which the state controls; and yet at the same time the state 
must avoid controlling the art itself, and it must refrain from making 
the art or the artistic production a means to its own preservation. 
The Greek city state, Nietzsche held, maintained this balance. 

But even this condition is not enough : there must be a 
motive to artistic production. This is found in rivalry and com¬ 
petition. The prize of excellence is honour, honour paid to a 
victor, to his city, to his tribe, to his frituly. Thus, in Nietzsche’s 
view, the dominating motive in Greek life was ambition, and 
* Works, voL iii, p. a8o f. » IbO. p. z86 f. 
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every natural gift was developed by contest. Tlie actual material 
prizes were often very slight, the chief reward being pubHc 
honour and glory ; and this glory was increased by the glory it 
brought to the victor’s gratified dty and clansmen. Greek life 
was not merely a struggle of individuals, it was also a struggle 
of communities, and the youth learned to strive for his own glory 
and that of his city, his tribe and his family at one and the same 
time. “ The youth ”, says Nietzsche, ” thought of the welfire 
of his mother city when he ran, or dircw, or sang in a contest: 
he wished to increase its feme in his own : and to die city gods he 
dedicated the wreaths which the judges placed on his brow in 
honour.”* This rivalry entered deeply into art. “Distrustfully 
jealous,” says Nietzsche, “ the great musical masters Pindar and 
Simonides paced side by side ; in rivalry the Sophist, the higher 
teacher of andquity, met the other Sophists : even the most 
universal form of instruedon, through the drama, was com¬ 
municated to die people only under the form of a vast wrestling 
of die great musical and dramadc ardsts.” 

One final point remains. What Greek life sought to produce 
was not one dominant axdst, but a free artisde life where genius 
would proliferate to the utmost. At best the number must be 
small, but all must be given an opportunity of development; 
and hence anyone who threatened to outshine all his fellows and 
establish himself so far above them that compeddon with him 
was impossible, was to be regarded as a danger to the whole. 
“ Among us ”, Nietzsche quotes, “ nobody shall be best; if, 
however, someone is best, then let him be so elsewhere and 
among others.” * Thus the final mechanism for (he produedon of 
geniuses is ostracism. 

Works, vol. ii, p. 37^. 

* Nictzsdie does not give the whole quotation, and when it is completed 
it catties with it a comment which Nietzsdie prefers to ignore. It comes from 
Hwaditus — Fragment 121 in Diels’ Fragtnente d, Vorsokratiker — and is 
rendered by Burnet as follows: “ The Ephesians would do well to hang 
themselves, every grown man of them, and leave the city to beardless lads; 
for they have cast out Hermodorus, the best tnan among them, saying, ‘ We 
will have none who is best among us; if there be any such, let him be so 
elsewhere and among others.’ ” 
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Such is Nietzsche’s conception of the way in which the Greek 
state fostered genius : the subordination and enslavement of the 
great majority to enable a small class to Hve above the reach of 
want in abundant leisure ; the social character given to art, in 
that it was directed to the pubHc and shown in public places and 
on pubhe occasions ; the fostering of rivalry between artists and 
the coupling of their success with the glory of their communities, 
with the consequent approval of them by their fellows ; and 
finally the removal of anyone who, by too great success, might 
discourage others. But how docs a state which exercises these 
functions come into being, and what arc the conditions which 
enable it to continue to exist ? Nietzsche’s answer to tliis question 
involves several points. 

Greek civihsation was one of the liighcst the world has seen ; 
nevertheless the Greeks were not far from barbatisin, only the 
wall of the city lay between them and it. Behind the classical 
age lay the age of the migrations, restless movements by land and 
sea of warring and displaced tribes, seeking new lands and homes, 
and leaving behind them many of the old sanctities and decencies. 
“ The heroic age ” is this period ideahsed, seen, as it were, at a 
safe distance through a haze from a point of vantage within the 
city wall. Thucydides knew something of the truth ; and after 
referring at the beginning of liis history to the unsettled condition 
of early Greek life, the disunion, the frequent conquests and 
changes of masters, the piracy, the lack of communications, he 
adds : “ And there arc many other points in wliich a likeness may 
be shown between the life of the Hellenic world of old and die 
barbarian of to-day 

Nietzsche realised dais, as no doubt did also many of the 
scholars of his time, but he differed from others dirough his 
perception that the savage spirit was also to be found within the 
city itself, and by his belief that it was an essential characteristic 
of the Greek. “ Thus the Greeks,” he says, “the most humane 
men of ancient times, have hi them a trait of cruelty, a tiger-like 
delight in destruction.”^ And again : “When in a batde of 

* Works, vol. ii, p. 369. 
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cities, the victor according to the law of war, executes all the male 
citizens and sells all the women and children into slavery, we see 
in the sanction of such a law that the Greek regarded the full 
outpouring of his hatred as a serious necessity : in such moments 
the compressed and tense feeling was reheved : the tiger rushed 
forward, a voluptuous cruelty shone in his fearsome eye. Why 
had the Greek sculptor to set forth again and again war and strife 
in endless repetitions, stretched out bodies, with sinews strained 
by hatred or the arrogance of triumph, the wotmded in their 
writhing, the dying at their last gasp ? Why did the whole Greek 
world shout with, joy at the battle pictures of the Iliad ? I fear 
we do not understand these pictures sufficiently in die Greek 
feshion; indeed that we would shudder if we ever had so 
understood them.” * 

The Greek, Nietzsche believed, was cruel and pitiless ; and it 
was on this soil of inhumanity, envy, greed and hate that there 
was built the city state, the fairest dwelling ever seen on earth. 
But how, one may ask, is this possible ? Nietzsche’s answer is 
brief: by force and violence. The state was founded by con¬ 
quest and was maintained by armed power, for only a tyrant 
could have compressed society into that pyramidal shape, where 
the apex is the genius and the broad base die slave. Democracy, 
or even the 6ee consent of the governed, is thus for Nietzsche 
a futile dream. By force and force alone can a real state be 
maintained. 

Moreover, although in the state, within the city walls and 
within sight of the law, the primitive fsrm of rivalry was sup¬ 
pressed, robbery and murder forbidden, and peace maintained ; 
yet the inherent, fundamental rapacity was not destroyed, but 
merely diverted into social channels. The rivalry on whicli the 
weU-being of culture depended, springs from the ruthless am¬ 
bition of men, their directed and controlled but untransfbrmcd 
^eed and envy. What Nietzsche calls ” the political spirit ” arose 
in Greece horn this ruthless struggle, and was indeed only a form 
of it. It led also to rivalry between communities, prevented the 

* Works, voL ii, p. 370. 
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growth of one over-ruling power, and. tend.ed to keep the states 
email- The separate, competing, and. often warring Greek city 
states presented to Nietzsche’s eyes an almost perfect embodiment 
of the true pohtical spirit. 

Thus Nietzsche was led to a defence and glori&cation of war ; 
not war for specific valuable ends, sdf-dcfcncc, freedom, definite 
lights, but war for its own sake, merely to keep the fighting 
spirit ahve. His argument appears to be that only if the funda¬ 
mental cupidity and aggressiveness of man is thus nourished by 
bloodthirsty combat between states, can tlie poUtical spirit be 
kept sufficiently strong to maintain widiin the state itself the 
modified and sociaHsed form of it by means of which art is 
engendered and encouraged. And so once again Nietzsche called 
for a dehcate balance of forces : states must fight one another, 
presumably at frequent intervals, but none must finally conquer. 
It was disunited Greece that Nietzsche admired, and not united 
victorious Maccdon or imperial Rome. 

Nietzsche bcHcvcs and insists that the picture he has drawn is 
an appalling one, and he dwells, not without relish, on its grue¬ 
some character. Men, in liis view, arc not fundamentally changed 
by civiHsation ; or, if they are, it is for die worse, they lose 
strength and become poor in spirit. Hence he compares the 
splendid culture of Greece itself to a conqueror, recking with 
blood, who, in his triumphal march, drags the conquered with 
him as slaves fettered to liis car. 

The Greeks themselves, according to Nietzsche, recognised 
this. Of all people that have ever lived they were the most 
sensitive, not only to beauty, but also to pain, suffering and 
horror. And diroughout their literature there runs a strain of 
profound pessimism, expressed in imperishable language by 
Thcognis of Mcgara, the poet to whom Nietzsche had devoted 
great attention at Scliulpforta : “ The best lot of all for man is 
never to have been bom, nor seen the beams of the burning sun ; 
fiuling this, to pass die gates of Hades as soon as he nuy, and lie 
under a goodly heap of earth ”. 

It might even be said that all the greatest Greek Htcrature tells 
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a story of failure. This is obviously true of tragedy, and the 
legends from which the great writers took their plots were them¬ 
selves tragic in nature. Nor is die Epic exempt. The Iliad is the 
tale of the wrath of Achilles, with aU its evil consequences. Nor 
is the fitial note one of triumph ; Troy is not yet taken. If we 
say to ourselves that in the end Troy did fall, the Greeks were 
victorious and Helen returned to her husband, we must admit 
diat we find htde of this in the poets dicmsclves, and more of the 
horror of the sack, the wanderings of the dispersed fleet, and the 
woeful homecoming of the mighty Agamemnon. So deeply 
did the Greek feel the danger of existence and the HabiUty to 
disaster, that to him hope was not a virtue, but a delusion, and 
almost a vice. Whatever encouraged a man to venture confi- 
dendy forth into the world exposed him to the risk, almost to the 
certainty, of fimstration, for the world was inherendy unfriendly 
and the gods jealous. 

Yet in spite of it aU the Greeks give an appearance of serenity 
and happiness; for their sensitivity to beauty compensated for 
their tenderness to pain. Culture alone — in the sense in which 
Nietzsche used the term at this stage — made life worth living ; 
and Greek culture stood so high and had such value diat it justified 
all the misery, the sacrifice, injustice and oppression on which it 
was based. 

Nietzsche recognised, of course, that his judgment of value, 
which he thought was that of the Greeks themselves, was not 
acceptable to all mankind, and that it only required to be clearly 
stated to provoke a protest. After turning aside to declare that 
in accordance with this doctrine, which he fully accepts, the 
toilsomeness of the life of die working class in his own time must 
be augmented “ to make the production of a world of art possible 
for a small number of Olympian beings he adds that therein 
hes the source of the inward rage which he supposes is cherished 
by the Communists, the Socialists and their paler recruits, “ the 
Liberals ”, against art and against classical antiquity. One passage 
may be quoted. “ If culture were really to lie in the choice of a 

* Works, voL iii, p. a8i. 
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people, if there were not an irresistible compelling force here, 
providing a law and a barrier to the individual, then tlic contempt 
for culture, the glorification of poverty of spirit, the iconoclastic 
destruction of die claims of art would be more than a revolt of the 
subjugated mass against dronc-hke individuals : it would be a 
cry of sympathy which might throw down die walls of culture : 
the impulse towards justice, towards equahty of suffering, would 
drown all other ideas. In fact an exuberant degree of sympathy 
has sometimes here and diere broken down die embankments of 
culture for a short time ; a rainbow of conipas.sionatc love and 
peace appeared with die first rising splendour of Christianity, 
and under it the finest fruit of Christianity, the Gospel of John, 
was brought forth. But there are also odicr examples, where 
powerful rehgions have petrified a definite level of culture for a 
long time, and with remorseless sickle cut off cverytiiing wliich 
strives strongly to grow further.” * 

There is an inconsistency in Nietzsche’s doctrine here, but 
before we discuss it, we may glance briefly at one final aspect 
of his view of Greek society, viz. the position of women in it. 
In essence Nietzsche has not much new to say. His main point 
was made for him long ago by Thucydides in the Pcriclcan 
funeral speech : “ Great will be your glory in not falling short of 
your natural character ; and greatest will be hers who is least 
spoken of among men whedicr for good or evil ”. This, Hkc 
so much else of the kind, famous or odicrwisc, in its effort to be 
brief and striking, contradicts itself, but it represents the character¬ 
istic attitude of the dominant male, adopted by Pericles — if he 
did adopt it — from custom, and by Nietzsche firom preference. 
Nietzsche, however, qualifies the stringency of his rule. The 
proper place for the woman in a well-organised society is in die 
background as a quiet, self-sacrificing comforter and helper to 
man : a hero-worsliippcr, perhaps, not unlike Cosiraa and 
EHzabcdi; and in the well-organised state the family itself is 
subordinated. But when the state is not well organised, when it 
is in its infancy or in its decay, the family unity becomes more 

‘ Ibid. p. 281 f. 
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important, and the woman is often the preserver and nourisher 
of such culture as is then possible. As a supreme example of this 
Nietzsche mentions the priestess of the Delphic oracle, whose 
influence, he imagin ed, moderated the conflicts of the Greek 
cities, and provided almost the only bond of unity which the 
Hellenic world possessed. The Greeks, Nietzsche believed, kept 
women in their place, yet where, he demands, can one find such 
ideal figures as the “ Olympian women, together with Penelope, 
Antigone, Electra”. It is a curious collection, and hardly a 
restful one. “ The woman is to the state what sleep is to man 
says Nietzsche ; and reading this, one thinks of those Olympian 
women, Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite, Athene herself, and, passing 
over the faithful, industrious and resourceful Pendope, glances 
doubtfully at Antigone and with greater incredulity at the tragic, 
vindictive Electra. One also notes ihe absence of Medea and 
her kind. “ Of course ”, says Nietzsche, “ these are ideal forms, 
but who could create such ideals firom the modern world ? ” 
So sure was he, that he did not wait for an answer ; nevertheless, 
had these ideal beings been realised, he might liavc found most 
of them rather uncomfortable household purveyors of rest and 
healing. 

It has been suggested above that Nietzsche’s general view of 
the Greek state, and indeed of society as a whole in its relation to 
culture, involves a contradiction. We must now consider this 
point more dosely. We have already seen that Nietzsche’s 
metaphysical theory contains two imperfectly reconciled tend¬ 
encies ; on the one hand, a glorification of power so that every 
form of activity by means of which Dionysus expresses himself 
alleviates the pain at the heart of things, and thus has value ; and 
on the other, a tendency to regard artistic expression, the second 
appearance, as having such transcendent worth that in contrast 
with it everything else is worthless. Now another element is 
introduced, completely inconsistent with the former of these 
tendencies, and difScult to reconcile even with the second. This 
is the dogma that power in itself is “ always evil ”, When, out 

• Works, vol. iii, p. 296. 
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of compassion for the suffering, the Church restrains the state 
from enslaving the workers, or limits the achievements of culture 
on the ground, that its full ruthless development would press too 
hardly on humanity, the restraining force is itself also a force, and 
is therefore evil. Thus for Nietzsche power is good, and it is 
good from the Dionysian or ultimate point of view : but it is 
also evd. From what point of view is it evil ? And what is the 
relation of this point of view to the final one ? 

To these questions Nietzsche gives no clear answer, and we 
■shall have therefore to ask why he makes these apparently con¬ 
tradictory statements. He could, of course, have simplified his 
point of view, and if he had had a rigorously logical mind, he 
would have done so. Thus, for example, having identified the 
good with power, he iniglit have denied all virtue to the power¬ 
less, thus justifying almost mechanically the course of life and 
history, whatever their outcome and content may be. The weak 
lose the battle of Hfc ; they deserve to lose it; and whatever 
conquers does so because it is the strongest and tlacrcforc the 
best. Thus he might have echoed Scliopenliaucr in speaking of 
the “ eternal justice of the world ” : “ the world itself is the 
justice of the world. If we could lay all tlie misery of the world 
in one scale of the balance and all the guilt of the world in the 
other, the needle would certainly point to the centre.” * Or again, 
identifying the good with beauty, and denying all virtue to that 
which is neither beautiful nor a creator of beauty, he might 
have regarded the enslavement of the worker as a merit rather 
than a defect. Dionysus, on this view, is the supreme and 
eternally successful artist: why then should we have tears for 
the fate of that which is wortlilcss and wliich serves its function 
in suffering and being destroyed ? 

Along cither of these lines Nietzsche might have reached a 
logical and abstract optimism of the most uncompromising 
nature. But he did not do so. Slavery, he said, is necessary, 
but it is an evil. The ordinary man has no value, yet his suffering 
is an evil. The conqueror is the benefactor of mankind, yet his 
* Schopenhauer, Works, vol. i, § 63. 
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deeds are evil. Power is necessary, just, good, yet it is evil. 
Logically Nietzsche has already placed himself beyond good and 
evil in the ordinary moral sense, and denied any real justification 
to moral principles, to human judgments of right and wrong, 
yet these apparendy superseded judgments arc so firmly implanted 
in his mind that he cannot rid himself of them ; and in justifying 
the world, he dwells also on its lack of justice and its inhumanity. 

Or again, Nietzsche might have reached logical coherence in 
another direction. Denying the self-justifying nature of power, 
or the absolute importance of satisfying the cravings of Dionysus, 
he might have regarded the world as a modey, careless of ah 
judgments of right and wrong, as morally indifferent, and perhaps 
on the whole as something imdesirablc. 

If he had taken any of these lines he would have been logically 
more intelligible, but also infinitely less important and interesting. 
For what speaks in him, and what he depicts by liis vivid brush 
on the canvas of the world, is ultimately not something logical 
or metaphysical, compacted of premises and conclusions, but a 
human soul, in which the whole man, thought and passion, desire, 
achievement and failure, arc all present in and through one 
another. 

Burckhardt, of course, had something to do with Nietzsche’s 
attitude. Exclusive, careful of his contacts with men, and largely 
self-sufficient in his great scholarship, Burckhardt shrank from 
violence in all its forms, and was able, by his sober delineation 
of the excesses and crudities of power, and by an indication of 
the bonds it has laid on freedom, to bring home to Nietzsche more 
fiiUy the danger and horror of it. But however much Nietzsche 
and Burckhardt might agree for a moment in their “ paradoxes ”, 
they were temperamentally unlike, and Nietzsche had in him a 
strong assertive strain that Burckhardt lacked. Thus Nietzsche 
agreed with Burckhardt (hat power was evil, but unlike Burck¬ 
hardt he was fascinated by it, and also regarded it as good. When 
he speaks of (he power of the state holding the social classes in 
their proper positions and subordi nating die common people, 
Nietzsche recognises that this power is in itself something quite 
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other the world, of art or of artists, which it makes possible 
and protects, but as he considers it his enthusiasm for it grows. 
In the army with its pyramidal structure, he secs an image of the 
good society, with the broad base of obedient subjects, whose 
only virtue is their obedience and their subjection, and the apex 
of the commander in whom all the virtue and freedom and will 
is concentrated. So he begins to speak of die military genius, 
ali gning him with the artist who is the true end and flower of 
society. To die conqueror also, to conquest, he ascribes a mystic 
potency by means of which political organisation springs forth 
almost of itself. The murders, the robberies and the destruction 
are soon forgotten, and the forces of society range themselves 
naturally in dieir due subordination round the usurping audiority, 
whose sole justification is its strength. All tliis is very wrong, 
says Burckhardt; yes, says Nietzsche, but how very splendid ! 

Nietzsche’s accomit of Greek society is thus the outcome of 
his own temperament. By virtue of it he saw some tilings more 
clearly than other men did : odier tilings he hardly saw at all. 
A few short examples are aU tliat we have room for here. When 
he emphasised the strain of melancholy running through Greek 
literature as a persistent undercurrent, he ignored other equally 
vital aspects. The middle-aged political exile, Thcognis of 
Megara, rid luinself of some of his exasperation by a poetic 
over-statement of the misery and undcsirabiUty of existence, and 
Nietzsche hailed utterances of dus kind as a revelation from the 
depths of die Greek mind. But Tlieognis did not take his own 
statement too seriously, and liad no desire for an early release 
from the woes of life. “ I rejoice ”, he said, “ to drink deeply 
and to sing to the pipes ; I rejoice to have in hand the tuneful 
lyre.” And again, when die diought of death pressed on him, 
he shrank from it. “No mortal man, so soon as he is covered 
with earth and gocth dowia to die home of Persephone in Erebus, 
is rejoiced any more with die sound cither of lyre or pipe, or with 
receiving the gifts of Dionysus. Beholding this I will make my 
heart merry while yet my limbs be light and I carry an imshaking 
head.” This Nietzsche docs not quote. 
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Again firom Plutarch he takes the condemnation of labour as 
ignoble to which we have referred above ; but he ignores the 
equally apposite but contrary view of Hesiod, with which he 
must have been also familiar. “ Work is the road to excellence : 
the way is long and steep, and at first is hard ; but it grows 
easier as you gain the summit.” “ There is no shame in labour; 
idleness is shame.” 

Finally, when he praises the tragic period — the time which, 
in his view, ended with the fiill of the tyrants at Athens — and 
condemns the democracy, he brings no evidence to show that 
even by his own standard, the production of art and the apprecia¬ 
tion of it, the new age was intrinsically inferior to the old. His 
only re&rence is to tragedy and the devdopmeut of the new 
comedy; and however good a case he may have had, he does not 
present it objectively. Moreov^, he overlooks one fundamental 
criticism. As Nietzsche saw, Greece never was united, and the 
&ilure to unite wis notoriously one of the reasons for its collapse. 
But since the fidlure to unite was an essential part of Nietzsche’s 
conception of the heroic age, he says nothing of its evil side. The 
point was dearly and briefly expressed a few years later by 
Nietzsche’s younger contemporary and first critic, Ulrich v. 
Wilamowitz-Mo^endorflF: ” The Pdoponnesian war is the last 
act in the century long struggle, which, almost always unknown 
to the combatants, was waged in order to blend the Hellenes and 
the invaders into a national imity. And when the effort fitiled, 
their political downfidl was inevitable.”* Of this Nietzsche says 
nothing. 

Nietzsche’s picture thus is obtained by sdecdon, not by an 
intdlectual compulsion arising from the fiicts themsdves. His 
metaphysics and his history alike are merdy vehides of his 
aspirations and needs, not objective guides to his thought. The 
contradictions of his treatment; his insist^ce of a ruthless ideal, 
and his lament over its ruthlessness ; his admiration of power 
and his horror of it; his contention that good does not merdy 
arise firom evil, but incorporates it and is itsdf a form of evil; 

> U. V, Wilamomtz-Modlendoiff, Herakks PuHans, TOnlMtiitig, p. a6r. 
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these all express the divisions in his own being, which, tom in¬ 
wardly, so that the parts limited and restrained one another, yet 
could not divide itself externally and even for a time give free 
unimpeded range to any of its elements and find full satisfarti on 
for any of its needs. Behind the treatment of Greek antiquity, we 
see the same agonised soul which we have already encoxmtered 
in the analysis of the Promethean myth, a soul widch has aU its 
conflicting aspirations unfulfilled and caxmot give up any of 
them. 
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REPERCUSSIONS 

During the first three moiitlis of 1872, Nietzsche dcUvered five 
public lectures in Basle on Tlie Future of our Educational Institutions. 
In the main they add little to his general philosophy and most 
of the contentions advanced arc dealt with elsewhere, so that it 
is unnecessary to consider them in detail. Nevertheless there are 
a few points which deserve to be mentioned. 

The first interesting thing about them is their style. Nietzsche 
was experimenting. In The Birth of Tragedy he had adopted the 
most prophetic, oracular and impressive mode of expression which 
he could command. Now he abandons tliis for a more con¬ 
versational tone, casting his argument into the form of a Platonic 
dialogue, with an unnamed old philosopher, easily recognised as 
Schopenhauer, in place of the Platonic Socrates. This philo¬ 
sopher is accompanied by a neophyte, in part a rcpHca of Nietzsche 
himself, and these two men encounter on die top of a lonely 
hiU at Rolandseck on the Rhine above Bonn, two young men, 
one of whom is Nietzsche himself, the other, unnamed and 
rather a lay figure, being a blend of Rohde, Deussen, Krug and 
Pinder. The two young men have come to celebrate die anni¬ 
versary of the founding of a society, also unnamed, but trans- 
parendy a glorified edition of Germania ; whereas Schopenhauer 
and his companion have arrived at the same romantic spot to 
meet a fidend, who is said to be also an eminent philosopher. 
This fidend, however, does not appear, and the main part of the 
story consists of a long discussion between Schopenhauer and his 
disciple, to which Nietzsche and his companion act as eaves¬ 
droppers fixim a neighbouring bench. There are various stage 
accessories to provide a setting; such as pistol-shooting at the 
beginning on the part of the two young men, and a vague noise 
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of revellirig by students on tbc Rhine towards the end. 

Nietzsche has introduced hinisclf abundandy into the litde 
play. The old philosopher, although clearly Schopenhauer, is 
only allowed to say things of which Nietzsche approved ; the 
unnamed disciple, as has already been said, is also Nietzsche, and 
in addition Nietzsche is present midcr his own name. The story 
of Germania is altered. The society is moved from the Saale to 
the Rhine, and increased in size, while all the benefit which it 
conferred on Nietzsche and die extent to which it contributed to 
his development are cmpliasiscd. 

Unfortunately Nietzsche was not a Plato. The stage 
machinery creaks, and much of it serves no useful purpose. 
Schopenhauer is drawn so far in character as to show a touch of 
irascibility, but this is doubtful gain in a discussion of schools and 
Universities. Why did Nietzsche adopt tliis cumbersome and 
distinedy imnatural procedure ? 

The reason is probably complex. The blend of prophetic and 
oracular styles wliich he had employed in liis book has only a 
limited usefulness. Only a devoted adherent can endure it for 
long, and it is apt to be unintelligible to a listener who docs not 
have a prepared key to the riddle. And Nietzsche wanted to be 
understood. 

Yet, on the other hand, he wished to speak with authority. 
A relatively young man, he intended to tell the vast majority of 
school and University teachers that they were incompetent and 
uncultured, and in his own person he might not be sufficiently 
impressive to do so with success. I lencc he borrowed Schopen¬ 
hauer’s mantle. 

Then again, the story which he proposed to teU was incom¬ 
plete, and in many ways only the externals were to be given. 
Greek culture was Co be held up to the audience as the perfect 
model, but Nietzsche was not ready to tell the whole story of it, 
as he saw it. Some of it he had published, but the rest, for 
example the empliasis laid on the underlying cruelty and strife, 
might well alienate die listeners, unless they were sadistically 
inclined, and make them doubt the value of the culture wliich 
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was lield up for th.eir admiration. And so the more traditional 
ideal, the serene, beautiful, aristocratic Greek, was allowed to 
remain with his traditional glamour on him, and was not revealed 
in his nakedness. But under the circu m sta n ces, perhaps it was 
better for Nietzsche not to speak in his own person, but to use as 
a moutiipiece one who might be expected to go no further than 
Nietzsche intended to go in public at the moment. 

Be tlais as it may, the experiment was not a success. Nietzsche 
was no dramatist, and his dialogue is Httle more than a set of 
overlapping monologues. He could really only talk to himself, 
and would listen only to himself. And so in his later published 
writings there were no more would-be Platonic characterisations; 
at most only a wanderer communing with his shadow. 

The lectures themselves, however, were a great success. 
Bade crowded to hear them, the audience including some of the 
University staff, the more serious students, and the ctdtured 
pubHc of the town. After the first lecture Nietzsche told Rohde 
that he had produced a “ sensation ”, and here and there “ en¬ 
thusiasm”,^ After a complimentary beginning, which encouraged 
the audience to think it might wdl be among the elect, the narrow 
exclusive ideal of culture with which we are now familiar was 
hdd up for admiration. The arts which conduce to life or to 
mere convenience and comfort, were sharply marked off from 
genuine art, and training in them was dedared to have no contact 
with culture. The small number of the dect was announced, 
and the wickedness of the Socratic, optimistic and scientific 
revolution denounced. Existing schools and Universities were 
roundly condemned, and the popular extension of education was 
treated as a great error. The control of the Universities by the 
government was denounced, especially in Prussia, and the 
subservience of education to state purposes was regarded as a 
prostitution of it. 

All this Nietzsche had said before, in private at least, but in 
addition we find two points that are new, or at least relatively so. 
They are interconnected, but may be mentioned separatdiy. 

' aStkJaii. 1872. 
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In the first place, Nietzsche emphasises the importance of the 
proper teaching of language. The “ scientific ” or “ objective ” 
treatment of language, where it is regarded as a subject to be 
discussed in its own right, is a mistake. The real purpose of 
studying language is not to acquire knowledge about it, but to 
gain &i^ty in the use of it as a delicate and keen instrument. In 
this respect an adequate training in one’s own language is a 
necessary prerequisite for the training in the ancient Greek 
language, by means of which alone a true appreciation of the 
classics is made possible. On this point Nietzsche puts many 
wise contentions into the mouth of Schopenhauer ; appropriately 
enough, for Schopenhauer had not only written on the subject, 
with much criticism of the academic teachers, but had also himself 
more sense of style than any other German philosopher of standing. 

In the second place, and as an extension of this argument, 
there can be noted throughout the lectures a persistent sub¬ 
ordination of science, history and objectivity, taken in their own 
right and for their own sake, to personal and active ends. Those 
who seek to subdue nature to themselves, who study things 
objectively and discover scientific laws, are no doubt useful mem¬ 
bers of society and have a place in it; but their place is a humble 
and subservient one, and they, like the tools and technical devices 
they produce, are merely means to an end. Culture, on the other 
hand, requires a different point of view. The man of culture 
must get into naive, confident, immediate personal rclationsbip 
to nature, feel his afEboity with the real unity behind all 
phenomena, and find tranquilhty in the “ eternal endurance and 
necessity” of nature. A modem scientific training would 
interrupt and destroy this attitude of mind, and what is thus 
destroyed, says Nietzsche, is no mere poetical fimey, but the 
instinctive, natural and true point of view. 

Both of these considerations arc consistent with the general 
conception which Nietzsche still held, that the artist is the end 
and purpose of creation ; but there is a slight shift of emphasis. 
Stress now begins to fill on personality rather than on art pro¬ 
ducts, and the way is being prepared, if ever so slightly, for the 
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transition from the great artist to the great man of any kind. 
Burckhardt may have contributed to this result, for he had lec¬ 
tured on historical greatness, and Nietzsche had not only heard 
the lectures, but had also discussed the topics with him. But 
Nietzsche’s fuller development lay in the future. 

There is a final point to be mentioned in connection with 
these lectures. An underlying German patriotism is blatantly 
manifested. The Prussian state, indeed, is feared and condemned, 
but the good ancient German spirit, shown in the great German 
writen and in the great German reformation, still arouses 
Nietzsche’s enthusiasm and hope. Here, as in The Birth of 
Tragedy, it provides a soil from which a new growth of the 
“ tragic culture ” may be expected to arise. 

The conclusion of these lectures marks tlie climax of 
Nietzsche’s happiness and fame as a professor in Basle. His 
refusal of the overtures made from Grcifswald, already men¬ 
tioned, had become known, the University authorities had raised 
his salary, the students had offered him the tribute of a torchlight 
procession, the two colleagues in whom he placed most trust, 
Burckhardt and Overbeck, were loud in his praise and he had 
achieved a notable success with the local cultured pubHc. His 
book. The Birth of Tragedy, had been published for some months, 
and it had found frvour with his friends, Wagner, Cosima, 
Cosima’s discarded husband, Hans von Biilow, Rohde, GersdorfF, 
Burckhardt, Overbeck. But the philological world had been 
sdent, ominously so, Nietzsche thought, and he waited anxiously 
for the first breath of air which might show how the wind would 
blow. At length it came : a pamphlet of some 32 pages, entided 
Philology of the Future, a Reply to Friedrich Nietzsche’s Birth of 
Tragedy, by Ulrich von Wilamowitz-MocUendorff. 

Wilamowitz, who in due course became one of Germany’s 
greatest classical scholars, was at this time a young man not yet 
twenty-four years of age. He too had been a pupil of Schid- 
pforta, and had recendy taken his degree at the University of 
Berlin. Temperamentally definite and sure of hinniplf, he had 
not found the classical world of his time the desolate wilderness 
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which Nietzsche described, and he treasured as a precious heritage 
the understanding of it which he had been taught, and which he 
liimsfilf in later life did much to promote. Nietzsche’s book 
challenged all that he held sacred, and drew from him an indignant 
and bitter protest. 

It is sometimes said that Nietzsche was a profound psycho¬ 
logist — a view which he himself shared. How far the statement 
is true with reference to a theoretic oudook we shall consider 
later, but it may be observed now that in a practical regard 
Nietzsche’s understanding of tlic reaction of other people’s 
min ds was poor. This point also will be elaborated later, but we 
may note his naivete in the present situation. For example, and 
this is only one instance of a very general tendency, in criticism 
of those writers on music who did not appreciate Wagner as he 
would have them do, Nietzsche asked rhetorically “ whether 
they really bear the stamp of nature’s darhng cliildrcn ... or 
whether dicy are not rather seeking a deceptive cloak for dicir 
xmcouthness, an acsthedc pretext for their own passive insipidity : 
I am thinking here, for instance,” he docs not scruple to add, “ of 
Otto Jahn ”. And then he commenced Iris next paragraph : “ But 
let the liar and die hypocrite beware of our German music 
And having said this about a teacher, who had been a friend, he 
did not dream that he had done anything to provoke a retort on 
his own person, nor did he expect to be told, as Wilamowitz 
told him, that “ the dirt which is thus thrown at the sun falls 
back on die head of the thrower ”. In matters Hkc this he simply 
did not understand any point of view other dian Iris own, and it 
surprised him to find that sweeping and scathing criticism of 
what other people held dear, even aldiough not enlivened by 
personahties, was apt to bring a hostile reply. And so, after die 
initial shock was over, he attributed Wilamowitz’s criticism to 
jealousy, believing or affecting to believe that the young man had 
been urged to the attack by the classical scholars of Berlin, who, 
envious of Ritschl, were thus assailing Irim in the person of his 
most brilhant pupil. 

* Works, vol. iii, p. 134. 
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To Wilamowitz, however, the matter appeared otherwise. 
Here is his own statement. “ To me the highest idea is the 
vigorous, rational devdopment of the world according to law. 
With gratitude do I look up to the great murds, who, advancing 
step by step, have wrung its secrets from it; in admiration do I 
try to approach the Hght of the eternal beauty, which is radiated by 
art, by every appearance in its own way; and in the science, which 
fills up my hfe, I strive to follow the traces of it which my judg¬ 
ment yields to me, as I have devoted myself freely. And here ”, 
he said, with reference to Nietzsche’s book, “ I saw the develop¬ 
ment of a thousand years disavowed, here the revelations of 
philosophy and rehgion were abohshed in order that a washed-out 
scepticism might make its bitter-sweet grimace in the wildcmess, 
here the images of the gods with which poetry and sculpture had 
peopled our skies, were shattered to pieces in order that the idol, 
Richard Wagner, might be worshipped in dieir dust; here what 
was built up by a thousand busy, shining geniuses was destroyed 
that a drunken dreamer might cast a strange glance into the 
Dionysian abyss. This ”, added Wilamowitz, “ I did not 
tolerate.”* 

To begin with, Wilamowitz attacked the general tone and 
bias of Nietzsche’s book. Some of the language — he quoted a 
striking passage from the 20th paragraph — seemed to him 
exuberant nonsanse. Unlike Nietzsche, he preferred to be a 
“ Socratic man ”, theoretic, critical, optimistic, non-mystic ; and 
he pointed out that Nietzsche, proceeding by intuition, threw 
aside all pretence of scientific method. In particular, Wilamowitz 
alleged, his method was unhistoricaL Starting with a view of 
art and music privately gained, although stamped with Wagner’s 
approval, Nietzsche went back to Greek antiquity, determined to 
find his own views there; and then, reco gnising the arbitrari¬ 
ness of his proceeding, attempted to frjrestall criticism by an 
attack on the scientific, historical and critical method itself. 

Wilamowitz then proceeded to detail. Nietzsche, he main¬ 
tained, showed no signs of acquaintance with some of the pioneers 
> Zuhmftsphihhgie, Zwdtes Stuck, p. 23. 
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of modem classical study, Gottfried Herman and Karl Lachmann, 
and his references to Winckclmaim make it plain that either he 
has not read him or he has not been able to understand him. 
Winckelmann, Wilamowitz pointed out, recognised two forms 
of beauty in Greece, one of which flourished in the so-called 
Socratic time : Niet2schc apparently was ignorant of this. Again 
Nietzsche is charged with confusing Pan, Silenus and the satyrs, 
with disregarding dates and attributing recklessly material from 
post-Homeric writings to prc-Homeric times. And after quoting 
a comprehensive sentence from Nietzsche into which Moira, 
Prometheus, the curse of the Atrides, the Gorgons, Pan and the 
Etruscans all enter, Wilamowitz exclaimed : “ What a nest of 
imbecility ! What a scandal, Mr. Nietzsche, do you bring on 
mother Pforta.” * The treatment of Homer and Archilochus was 
also censured, and Nietzsche was told that if he had done his 
work properly as a secundaner at school, that is, in the class below 
the highest, he would have avoided some of these mistakes. 

Nor, of course, did the main thesis escape. The statement 
that the song, the lyric, arose from music, was declared to be 
felse ; for notoriously the oldest form of Greek lyric, the elegy, 
was not sung. Moreover, the clement in Dionysus to which 
Nietzsche specially appealed, was held by Wilamowitz to be 
radically unhellciaic, an uneasy importation from Asia Minor. 

Furdicr, the charge which Nietzsche brought against Euripides 
of destroying the tragic myth midcr the hrflucnce of Socrates 
conflicts with the known dates of the men’s lives, and is based 
only on trivial gossip. Moreover, said Wilamowitz, aldiough 
Euripides kept his own coimsel regarding his philosophy, some 
of his most striking utterances arc directly at variance with the 
Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge. 

Then, after pursuing Nietzsche for some space further, 
Wilamowitz concluded with anodier reference to the flamboyant 
aoth paragraph : “ Let Mr. Nietzsche keep his word, let him 
grasp the thyrsus, and march from India to Greece, but let him 
come down from his chair where he is supposed to teach scicntific- 

* Ibid. p. 13. 
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ally, let him gather to his knees the tiger and the panther, but not 
the philological youth of Germany 

The pamphlet appeared at the beginning of Jimc 1872. 
Rohde had written an enthusiastic popular notice of The Birth 
of Tragedy in the Norddeutschc Allgenicinc Zeilutig, and Nietzsche, 
thanking him effusively for it, ended by saying : “ I am in citing 
away. Combat, combat, combat, I need war”.' He got it. 
Wilamowitz’s criticism came to hand iintnediately after this 
letter was written — to the consternation of Nietzsche and his 
fnends. 

In this crisis, for to Nietzivchc it was a crisis, Rohde wrote 
prompdy : “ Of course you have already seen the pamphlet. 
In any case, you will hold it beneath your dignity to answer it.”* 
And this was the line taken. Nevertheless, Nietzsche was 
extremely anxious diat it should be answered. Wagner was first 
in the field; notiuuiaturally, for part of the oH'ence of Nietzsches 
book lay in the exalted claims it made by implication for Wagner, 
whose music had been entitled by its friends, somewhat 
arrogandy, Zuktmftsnmik, the music of the future, and Wilamo- 
witz had scored a palpable hit by dubbing Nietzsche’s treatise 
Zukmftsphihhgie, the pliilology of the future. 

Wagner’s reply, cast in the form of an open letter to Nietzsche, 
appeared in the Norddeutschc Allgcmchw Zdtmig about the middle 
of June. Wagner did his bc.st. He told how his t)wu interest 
in the Classics had been killed by bad teaching and suggested 
that the whole study of the subject required to be vivified in 
the manner which Nietzsche begun to put into praedee; but 
Wagner could not meet the main points of the criticism, and his 
mild display of classical Icariiiug aroused nothing but scornful 
laughter. Somediing else had to be done, and Rohde willingly 
stepped into the breach. A reply was published from his pen, 
controverting Wilamowitz from a more scholarly pinnt of view, 
and maintaining Nietzsche’s scientific accuracy. After some 
consultation with Nietzsche and Overbcck, it was entidod 
^erphilologie — Superstitious Philology — a somewhat clumsy 
' aythMay 1872. * jthjuno 1872. 
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parody of Wilamowitz’s tide. Rohde’s pamphlet, which appeared 
in October 1872, took the form of an open letter to Wagner. 
Throughout its 48 pages it counter-attacked vigorously, accusing 
Wilamowitz, as he himself put it, of “ boundless stupidity and 
boundless untruthfulness ”. He was charged with misrepresenting 
Nietzsche, with failing to understand his mam argument, with 
la rV of classical knowledge, and in general with disrespectful 
treatment of his betters. Nietzsche showed considerable anxiety 
that his scientific reputation should be rehabihtated, and suppHcd 
Rohde, as far as he could, widi references to rebut the criticisms. 
In the end he was delighted with the result. Here is liis comment : 
“ Romruidt and Ovcrbcck, to whom alone I have read it as yet, 
are beside themselves with joy at your happy success. They do 
not tire of holding it up for praise in detail and as a whole, they 
call the polemic ‘ Lessing-like ’— now, you know what good 
Germans mean by tliis epithet. What pleases me above aU is the 
deep, steadily sounding keynote, as in a great waterfall, by wliich 
alone any polemic gets inspiration and makes the impression 
of greatness, that keynote in which love, confidence, courage, 
strength, pain, victory and hope all sound together. Dear friend, 
I was quite overcome — and when you spoke of ‘ friends ’, for 
a long time I could read no flirthcr.” ‘ 

At the beginning of the next year, Wilamowitz, who was on 
holiday in Italy, replied to Rohde. After a brief, sconiful refer¬ 
ence to Wagner’s effort, he dealt with a number of Rohde’s 
criticisms, maintaining that at heart Rohde had been forced 
to admit the points made, and that he did not really accept 
Nietzsche’s interpretations. The pamphlet, he thought, was a 
magnificent tribute to Rohde’s power of friendship, to which he 
was willing to sacrifice his intellect and liis own beliefs. 

Here the conflict ended. Nietzsche’s friends held tliat they 
had won a magnificent victory, but the pliilological world as a 
whole took the view of Wilamowitz. Nietzsche completely lost 
caste as a philologist, and classical students for a time avoided the 
University of Basle. At the beginning of tlic next session — 

' 25th Oct. 1872. 
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October 1872 — Nietzsche’s ordinary class disappeared. “In 
one special case ”, said. Nietzsche to Rohde, “ I even know tbgf 
one student, who intended to study philology here, was kept back 
at Bonn, and wrote with gratitude to a relation, he thanked God 
that he was not at a University where I was a teacher.” * Nietzsche 
said also that the numbers at the University had gone down about 
twenty, adding : “ With great difficulty I have arranged a course 
of lectures on the Rhetoric of the Greeks, with two auditors, 
viz. a student of Germanics and a student of law ”. 

In due season students returned, but never during the rest of 
his academic career did Nietzsche regain his reputation as a 
classical scholar. Wilamowitz’s attack hit him hard, and he did 
not easily forget it. Even in the first part of Thus spake Zara- 
thustra, written in 1883, there is a reference which ^ows how 
deeply the iron had entered into his soul. 

“ As I lay asleep, a sheep ate at the ivy-wreath on my head,— 
ate, and as it did so said, ‘ Zarathustra is no longer a scholar.’ 

Said this and went stiffly and proudly away. . . . 

A scholar am I stiU to the children, and even to the tbi.isHfts 
and the red poppies. Innocent are they even in their wickedness. 

But to the sheep I am no longer one ; thus my fiite wills it — 
blessed may it be.”* 

* Nov. 1872. * "Works, vol. xiii, p. 163. 
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AiTHOUGH hurt by the unfiivourable reception of his book in 
circles, Nietzsche was not deterred, firom further work. 
During the winter of 1869-70, and again in the summer of 
1872, he had lectured to his University class on the pre-Platonic 
philosophers. In the winter of 1872 he began to write the 
lectures up for publication ; and although, for two reasons 
to be considered later, the book was not finished, two prefaces 
for it were written, one probably in 1874, the other late in 1879. 
These prefaces give the point of view and method of approach 
which Nietzsche intended to adopt, and we may begin with 
them. 

“ Philosophical systems are wholly true ”, wrote Nietzsche in 
1874, “ only for their founders; for all later philosophers they 
are usually one vast error, for weaker minds they arc a blend of 
truth and error, but in any case as a highest end they are an error, 
and are therefore to be rejected.”* This is an uncompromising 
declaration, with serious consequences; but it was made in order 
to allow Nietzsche to take up another point of view, from which 
the truth or hdsity of any system could be left on one side as 
irrelevant. Philosophical views are the esp>ressions of the minds 
of great men, and if we find pleasure in great men, we can find 
pleasure in their systems ” even if they are wholly wrong ”. 
But the condition of this interest is that we regard the systems 
not as forms of objective truth but as expressions of the personality 
of their makers. In any system, however false and transitory it is 
in itself, there is always something imperishable, a part of the 
philosopher’s personality ; and however much doubt there may 
be about his doctrine, this point of personality “ belongs to the 

‘ Works, voL iv, p. 151. 
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undeniable and indisputabl c aspect, wliicli liistory has to preserve 
The history of Greek philosophy, Nietzsche believes, should be 
■written from this point of view ; “ the task is to bring to light 
that which we must ever love and of which we cannot be robbed 
by any later knowledge : the great man 

Nietzsche reaffirmed tliis point of view in i iSyp. Ordinary 
accounts of ancient philosophy, with their apparatus of scholar¬ 
ship, and their undiscriminating interest in all that the tliinkcn 
ever said, are utterly tedious; neglecting the personal clement, 
they study the systems in and for themselves, and in conse¬ 
quence are prolix and overladen. To all this Nietzsche’s o’wn 
treatment is to be a contrast. “ Out of three anecdotes ”, he 
says, “ it is possible to make the picture of a man ; I am trying 
to extract three anecdotes from each system, and 1 discard die 
rest.” 

In June 1872, when he was beginning the revision, Nietzsche 
took the same point of view. “ These great beings ”, he told 
Rohde, “ seem to me more living than ever, and only as something 
to deride can I read die long drawn-out rept>rts of the worthy 
Zeller.”* Nietzsche then submitted for Rohde’s approval a brief 
statement of some of the main deviations which he proposed to 
make from the accepted treatment. 

It is unnecessary here to consider the philos«>phic systems of 
these ancient thinkers, or to examine in detail the historical value 
of Nietzsche’s rendering. In the light of later scholarship it may 
frirly be said, however, tliat he showed himself lacking in an 
historic sense. No doubt the situation calletl for drama, and 
Nietzsche had set himself a problem of extraordinary interest. 
Here is how ho approaches it. High above the petiple around 
them, rising up into the upper air of reflective thought, dierc 
stand these giants of old, a small and lonely company. Nietzsche 
names them: Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Democritus and-—be it noted — 
Socrates. Apart from one anodicr, they commune across the 
desolate spaces between tlicm, and ludd high intercourse, “ un- 

* Kchjiuic 187a. 
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disturbed by the mischievous swarm of dwarfi, which creeps 
about beneath them 

Nietzsche could not resist tlois sneer at the ordinary man, 
even though a Hellene ; but to some extent he makes amends for 
it. “ Other peoples ”, he remarks, “ have saints, the Greeks have 
sages. It has rightly been said that a people is characterised not 
so much by its great men as by the way in which it recognises 
and honours them. In other ages ”— and here Nietzsche glances 
homewards —“ a philosopher is an accidental lonely wanderer in 
a hostile environment, either shnking by or forcing his way 
through witli clenched fists. But with the Greeks a pliilosophcr 
was no accident.” He was in tunc with his time, and what he 
expressed in his deepest thought was not merely a personal 
opinion, but the essence of the culture to which he belonged. 
These ancient sages, Nietzsche beheved, displayed, both in their 
personality and in their teaching, the main features of die Greek 
genius, and firom them we can learn more fully and more dircedy 
what the nature of Greece was tlxan from Greek liistory itself, 
which, Nietzsche tells us, is a dimmer and more distorted copy 
of the same spirit. ” If we understood the whole life of the Greek 
people aright, wc should find reflected only die picture wliich 
shines more brighdy in the highest geniuses ”, that is to say, in the 
early philosophers. 

This is a gallant conception, and to make these men speak 
again so that later ages might hear and understand them would be 
a noble achievement. But even if the idea as Nietzsche sets it 
forth is inherendy just, there are great difficulties in the path of 
anyone who would attempt to rcaUsc it. For one tiling there is 
so much diat wc do not know. Some of dicse sages wrote 
nothing and of the rest what has come down to us are mere 
broken fragments. For example, the man among them of whom 
most has been preserved is Empedocles. Of his main Poem on 
Nature wc have some 350 verses, but wc know that it consisted 
of aooo. Moreover, the tradidons regarding the philosophers 
are defective, being tainted by later ideas, and much tliat is 

' Works, vol. iv, p. 157. 
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recorded concerning their personalities or lives is little more than 
the irresponsible chatter of gaping or even spiteful gossips. With 
care, patience and insight, it is possible in large measure to get 
behind these barriers and to construct the thought of the past, 
and by the exercise of great intellectual flexibility, dctachmcmt and 
sympathy to see the world as it appeared to the thinkers of old. 
But this combination of sympathy, insight and learning is rare, 
and the danger confronting any imaginative and eager writer is 
that he may not re-create the old world, but merely depict one 
of his own devising. This danger, it must be confessed, Nietzsche 
did not altogether escape. Essentially undramatic in mind, he 
was unable thoroughly to escape from himself, and place himself 
single-mindedly at any point of view other than his own. Within 
hims elf, however, there were warring tendencies, which, with all 
their conflict, were forms of the one personality and had a com¬ 
mon stamp upon them. These he could project and bring into 
some rdation to one another, peopling the republic of the sages 
with varying embodiments of his own being, and depicting in 
his record of their high dispute the struggles within his own 
soul. 

If we consider Nietzsche’s work from this point of view, as 
indeed we must do, we need not judge too closely its objective 
historical merit, and may regard its licence and lack of critical 
patience as irrelevant. The f^ure of historical perspective, and 
the teudency to read the problems of K anti an thought into 
ancient times is not a defect, for we are not concerned with the 
pre-Socratics, but only with Nietzsche himself, and the only 
perspective we req^uire is that within which he falls. 

Nietzsche’s book is incomplete. He intended to discuss as 
the main figures, first, Anaximander, Heraclitus, Parmenides, in 
that order, and then Anaxagoras, Empedocles and Democritus. 
Thales, Anaximenes and Kenophanes were to be regarded as 
forerunners, and Zeno as a follower. “ It is a fine scheme,” he 
remarked to Rohde, *' main figures, forerunners and followers.”^ 
But it was not carried out. After Anaxagoras the work stopped, 

* iitii Jane 1872. 
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except for a few notes, and in addition to him an account is 
given oiJy of Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus and Parmenides. 
Neither Thales nor Anaxagoras need concern us gready here, and 
we may confine the Htde that requires to be said to the three 
other figures. 

Philosophy for Nietzsche, at diis stage of his career, is not a 
form of demonstrated science. Proof and inference may carry 
the mind fiir, but a point comes where they fail. Then the mind 
leaps, going in a bound beyond the evidence to a point of view 
{com which everything is seen in a fresh, unified and personal 
way. Anaximander of MUetus saw die imccasing change of the 
world, the coming into being and die decaying of which the 
Universe is fuU, and his mind leapt to the conclusion daat some¬ 
where there must be air infinite storehouse from which the 
wastage could be repaired and into which that wliich is destroyed 
returns. From this storehouse — the infinite, as Anaximander 
calls it —“ all tilings take their rise and into it they pass away 
again once more, as ordained ; for they make reparation and 
satis&.cdon to one another for dicir injusdcc according to the 
appointed time The language, as the ancient recorder himself 
remarks, is “ somewhat poetical ”, and the interpretations which 
have been put upon it arc varied and controversial. Nietzsche’s 
rendering, however, is unambiguous and free from doubt. The 
picture which Anaximander is trying to draw, he thinks, is that 
which Schopenhauer presents when he describes the misery of the 
world and the futility of the finite wiU. After a talc of woe, 
in which the world is depicted as a hell where men arc at once 
the tormented souls and the tormenting demons, Schopenhauer 
comments : “ The right standard by which to judge each man is 
that he is a being who ought not to exist at all, but atones for his 
existence by many forms of suffering and by death. What is to 
be expected of such a one ? For arc we not aJOl sinners condemned 
to death ? ”* Anaximander, according to Nietzsche, conceived 
the world on the same pattern. All tliat is, has simicd. Its sin 

* Diels, rragmente d. Vorsokratiker, vol. i. No. 9, p. 13. 

* Parerga, vol. ii, § 156 his, note. 
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is its emergence from the eternal being, its very existence is its 
offence, and it atones for this by the misery of its hfe and by its 
■fitial extinction. The Anaximander who is said to have reasoned 
and thought thus is plainly an incarnation of the early Nietzsche, 
s till deeply under the influence of Schopenhauer, and to the 
Nietzsche of 1872 he might well seem a suitable first represent¬ 
ative of philosophic drought. When Anaximander has ceased to 
speak, another character appears, Heraclitus of Ephesus, the 
so-called weeping philosopher, the utterer of dark sayings, the 
Nietzsche of TTte Birth of Tragedy, 

Anaximander had retreated from die world of change into a 
“ metaphysical casde ”, an inexhaustible world of reality, the 
infinite. HeracHtus, looking at die same world of change, and 
faced by the same problem, chose another solution. For him, 
there is no other world, nodniig beyond that which we may 
perceive, no realm of Being over against Becoming. The moving, 
changing world itself is the real, what exists is Becoming and not 
Being. The world of Becoming, however, is not a chaos but an 
order, and the things which seem fixed and permanent to our 
eyes are but the results of balanced and compensating processes. 
Opposite quahties are bound together, and out of their union 
there arises the changing world we sec. Not peace, therefore, 
but strife is the father of things : change, tension and struggle 
are the secret of reaHty. ” Out of the war of opposites aU be¬ 
coming arises: die definite qualities which appear to us enduring, 
express only the momentary preponderance of one of the fighters, 
but the war does not thus come to an end, the wrestling con¬ 
tinues for ever. Everything occurs in accordance with this 
strife, and this very strife rev^s eternal justice. It is a wonderful 
conception.” Nietzsche continues, “ drawn from the purest 
fountain of Hellenism, and it regards strife as the continuing 
dominion of a uniform rigid justice, bound by eternal laws. 
Only a Greek was in a position to light upon this idea as the basis 
of a cosmology ; it is the good Eris of Hesiod transfigured as a 
world principle ; it is the sense of rivalry felt by the individual 
Greek and the Greek state, transferred from the gymnasia and 
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palestrae, from artistic contests, from the wresding of political 
parties and cities with one another, to something completely 
univ ersal, so that the mechanism of the cosmos is turned by 
it. . . . The tilings themselves, in the fixity and persistence of 
which men and animals with their Hmited iiiteUigencc behevc, 
have no existence of their own at all, they are the Hashes and 
sparks struck by drawn swords, the gleaming of victory in the 
battle of the opposing quaHtics.”* 

HcracUtus, however, has another doctrine. The ultimate 
substance of the world is a very pure and subtle matter which he 
calls fire, and it is this fire which undergoes all the transformations 
which make up the world wc sec. Tlius in a sense there is for 
Herachtus a one behind the many, being bcliind becoming, and 
if we please, wc may call tliis being, this fire, divine, Zeus. Fire 
transforms itself and moves along an upward and a downward 
path, and in its opposite movements produces those tensions of 
which our world is the visible expression. 

How is this transformation of fire into other forms to be mider- 
stood ? Or, to put the matter in a quasi-reUgious maimer, what 
is the relation of Zeus to the world ? The question, as Nietzsche 
frames it, and as he thinks of it, is in moral and not in physical 
terms. The answer already given, through Anaximander, is tliat 
existence itself is a crime. What does HcracHtus say ? HcracUtus, 
Nietzsche assumes, did realise the force of the view taken by Anaxi¬ 
mander. There is, indeed, little or notliing in the fragments to 
justify this assumption, but Nietzsche calls to his aid :m old Greek 
proverb : “ Satiety is the mother of crime {Hybris) ”, the impU- 
cation being that a motionless perfect being, out of pure boredom, 
would break fortli into sinful exi sten ce. Taking this idea seriously, 
Nietzsche imagines he secs tliat “ the fiice of HcracUtus cliangcs, 
the proud look in his eyes is duUed, a wrinkled expression of 
painful resignation and feebleness displays itself, we seem to know 
why later antiquity caUed him die weeping philosopher 

Nietzsche stresses this side of die picture. ” That dangerous 
world, Hybris, is in fact die touclistone for every HcracUtcan ; 

' Works, vol. iv, p. 177. » Ibid. p. 182. 
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here we may show whether he has understood the master or not.” i 
But Nietzsche immediately goes on to insist that this is only one 
aspect, the lower subordinate one, that of the ordinary mati 
caught in the toils of existence and subject to becoming. To 
Zeus himself, the ever-hving fire, existence is harmony, invisible 
indeed to most human eyes, but fully real to the god himself. 
“ A becoming and decaying,” says Nietzsche, “ a building and 
destroying, with no moral imputation, in eternally equal inno¬ 
cence, belong in this world only to the play of the artist and the 
child. And as the child and artist play, so plays the ever-li ving 
fire, building and destroying, in innocence — and tliis game the 
aeon plays with itself”* Thus wc come back, in one main 
essential, to the view set forth in Tlie Birth of Tragedy ; for what 
are Zeus, or the aeon, or the ever-living fire for Nietzsche, but 
names for Dionysus ; and when Nietzsche sums up the philo¬ 
sophy of Hcrachtus in these words, “ What he perceives in¬ 
tuitively, the doctrine of law in becoming and of play in necessity, 
must be perceived from now on for ever ”, he further indicates 
his own approval by adding, “ he has drawn up the curtain of 
this the greatest of all plays ”.* 

After Herachtus of Ephesus comes Parmenides of Elea, 
another outstanding figure in the history of thought, teaching a 
doctrine which to modem eyes is one of the strangest the mind of 
man has conceived. According to his carefully considered and 
final view, what exists is a very large, completely homogeneous, 
motionless, unchanging sphere. There is nothing else. There 
is no empty space. There axe no different qualities, no differences 
of density, nothing but this undifferentiated spherical plenum. 
All ideas to the contrary, whether they come from the senses or 
from the spurious thought of other philosophers, are false and 
arc to be rejected. 

• As an example of the fteedotn which Nietzsche allows himself in his¬ 
torical reconstruction, it may he remarked that the word Hyhris does not 
occur in die fir^ments of Heraclitus in this connccdon at all. It is found only 
once, viz. in the sayiM “ It is more important to extinguish rrimi^ {Hyhris) 
than a conflagration” (Diels, Praptente der Vorsokratiker, voL i, Heraclitus, 
B 43). » Works, vol. iv, p. 183. 3 Ibid. p. 188. 
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At this point, with the entrance of Parmenides, Nietzsche’s 
drama begins to go astray. HeracHtus, widi Nietzsche’s full 
approval, has proclaimed the reality of becoming and denied 
reality to any form of pure static bemg : Parmenides rejects this, 
excludes all becoming and reinstates pure being. Moreover, in 
the subsequent history of philosophy, Parmenides proved of more 
importance than HeracHtus. All his successors tried to answer 
Parmenides, each in his own way, but in the very act of denying 
and refuting liim each adopted some of liis essential outlook. 
Perhaps the Atomists afford the best example of this. Parmenides 
said that empty space did not exist, tliat reality was indivisible 
and homogeneous. The atomists denied this as explicitly as tliey 
could, asserting, with the imperfect language at their command, 
that empty space was just as real as filled space ; but when they 
came to consider the nature of that wliich filled space, they found 
it to consist in an indefinitely large number of pieces of homo¬ 
geneous matter, each undivided and indivisible, a minute copy of 
the Parmenidean universe. 

Now all this was inconvenient to Nietzsche. If HeracHtus 
represented in primitive material guise die aspect of Schopen¬ 
hauer’s teaching which Nietzsche was attempting to erect into a 
complete philosophy, Parmenides was, as it were, a materialistic 
caricature of another aspect which Nietzsche was rejecting and 
superseding.* In rcaHty, however, it was Parmenides who tended 
to supersede HeracHtus. For Nietzsche’s purpose he ought to 
have come before Heraclitus and be refuted by him ; but he 
had the bad taste, or one might even say the effrontery, to come 
after HeracHtus and refute him. Nietzsche, wliatcver liistory 
might say, could not aUow this to happen ; so he steps on to the 
stage himself, and having signified his approval of HeracHtus, 
proceeds to handle Parmenides rouglily. 

* Nietzsche did not fully realise how primitive and materialisdc the 
thought of these philosophers was. For example, he speaks of reality as 
Parmenides understands it as “ bounded, complete, immovable, everywhere 
balanced, in every point equal like a ball, but not in a sp.ace ”. It was a ball, 
as Nietzsche describes it, but a ball cannot exist except in space. Nietzsche 
had no warrant whatever for his modernising gloss. 
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By rejecting sense perception in £ivour of thought, Nietzsche 
declares, Parmenides “ has destroyed the intellect itself, and 
incited people to that whoUy erroneous separation of ‘ mind ’ and 
‘ body which specially since Plato, lies like a curse on philo¬ 
sophy ”■* This particular point of attack is perhaps not well 
chosen, but Nietzsche, with more reason, proceeds to allege that 
the Eleatic outlook leads to the neglect of die study of nature. 
“ Truth is now to dwell only in the most feded, most abstract, 
generahtics, in the empty husks of the most indefinite words, as 
in a shell of cobwebs : and beside the ‘ truth ’ of this kind there 
sits the philosopher, also as bloodless as an abstraction and spun 
round with formulae. The spider does indeed desire the blood of 
its victims, but it is precisely the blood of its victim that the 
Parmenidean philosopher hates, the blood of the empiricism 
sacrihced by him.” 

Nietzsche, however, does not demonstrate his criticisms 
historically. Instead of doing so he passes over Plato’s excellent 
discussion and summons firstly Aristotle and then Kant to reprove 
the stem Eleatic. Existence and essence, Nietzsche says, relying 
on the authority of Aristotle, are different things, and thought 
cannot pass firom the * notion ’ of being to actual existence.* 
Then, after evoking Kant’s help and urging against Parmenides 
the subjectivity of all thought, Nietzsche maintains that “ it is 
completely impossible for the subject to want to see and know 
anything beyond himself, so impossible that knowing and being 
are the most contradictory of all spheres ”.® And as if this were 
not enough, he showers a powerful set of arguments ad hominem 
on the obstinate figure,^ who, in spite of all criticism, insists on 
occupying the centre of the stage. If movement and sense 
perception are an illusion, where does the illusio n come from ? 
It is at least real, and “ the non-existent cannot even deceive ”. 

Hctc, perhaps, we may leave the argument, for the discussion 

I Works, voL iv, p. 197. 

* This again, dioagfa. correct in principle, is wrongly conceived by 
Nietzsche. The “ notion of being ” is an anarlimTiMtTi 

» Works, voL iv, p. aoi- 4 p. 
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of Anaxagoras, as it stands, adds but little to tbe point, and the 
treatment of the Atomists, to whom Nietzsche, in spite of many 
of his other principles, has a strong inclination, was not properly 
begun. Democritus, the laughing philosopher, is in sh^ con¬ 
trast to Anaximander, HeracHtus and Parmenides, but although 
Nietzsche had studied him for long and been attracted to him, 
his time had not yet come : he represented a side of Nietzsche’s 
thought which had not yet reached maturity and independence. 

One final point may be made with regard to Nietzsche’s 
account of the pre-Socratic philosophers. Those whom he 
depicted differed widely fiom one another in their views and 
represented different aspects of his thought, but they had one 
characteristic iu common, a remoteness from the common life, 
an austere loneliness, and a contempt for ordinary humanity, 
which bound them into a brotherhood. So Nietzsche inter¬ 
preted them, stamping on them the seal of his own personality. 

In one of Plato’s dialogues the chief speaker, an Eleatic 
Stranger, begs that he may not be taken for a parricide, if, in 
defence of his position, he is forced to lay hands on his &ther 
Parmenides. Nietzsche might well have made the same request, 
for his own criticism of the great Eleatic is a thinly veiled attack 
on his pHLosoplaic father Schopenhauer ; and indeed the terms 
into which it is cast are more appropriate to the ninetcentli century 
thinker dian to the pre-Socratic. But Nietzsche does not strip 
ofiT the veil, and the argument is not carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion. In another short writing, however, belonging to the 
year 1873, he develops the sceptical aspect of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy in a way which imphcitly excludes the positive aspect, 
viz. the doctrine of the real will and of eternal being. Of course, 
he states the problem in his own terms, and although in principle 
he has little or nothing new to say, he impresses his own manner 
and cast of expression upon the argument. 

The article is entitled Concerning Truth and Lie in an Extra- 
moral Sense. It begins with a vigorous attack on the objectivity 
and disinterestedness of the thinking individual Thinking is a 
means to an end, and that end is die preservation of the individual 
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and his self-satisfaction — primarily the satisfaction of his vanity. 
But man is a fccblc creature, and his chief means both of pre¬ 
serving his life and of satisfying his vanity is deceit. Deception, 
thus, flattery, falsehood, slander, pretentiousness, disguise, mis¬ 
representation — all servants to human vanity — arc so much die 
rule that Nietzsche asks whence an impulse to truth could arise. 
Unfortunately, the answer which he gives is not wholly free from 
ambiguity, and the final impression which liis complex argument 
makes, and doubtless was intended to make, contains a marked 
sceptical element — that no truth is attainable at all. 

Seeming truth, however, does arise from the agreement 
between men, who, putting an end to the crude helium omnium 
contra omnes, and wishing not so much to attain trutli as to avoid 
the ill consequences of being deceived, contract to use words in 
fixed and recognised ways. Those who offend against the stan¬ 
dards thus set up are rejected as hars. The standards, however, are 
purdy conventional, and do not correspond to anything known 
in real tilings. And having begun in this arbitrary way, man 
extends the scope of his language by using his words meta- 
phoricaUy beyond their original range. Language thus from 
beginning to end is metaphorical, for even tiic original giving of 
names and determining of meanings is metaphorical in Nietzsche’s 
eyes, in that it is arbitrary and determines nothing in things 
themselves. Language does not tell what things are, but merely 
what we say about them. 

But, it may be argued, although this noay be true of ordinary 
speech and even more so of poetical language, surely it is unfiiir 
to science and to the scientifre impulse ! Nietzsche recognises 
a diflerence between science and poetic thought, but he rejects 
the inference that scientifre thought gets nearer to reality than 
ordinary language or poetry does. The whole structure of 
science, its vast conceptual system, obtains its force and rigidity 
and seeming objectivity from the laws and computations which 
space and time permit; and space and time, Nietzsche argues, 
following Schopenhauer’s version of Kant, are not features of 
things themselves but are brought by the mind to experience and 
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imposed upon objects. By no possibility can we go behind sub¬ 
jective experience itself and attain reality. Perceptions only give 
sense qualities — wholly subjective. When we say a stone is 
hard, we merely mean, or ought to mean, that it — whatever it 
may really be — gives a particular kind of sensation ; we say 
nothing and know nothing of hardness in the stone itself. Again, 
conceptions give only rules of our devising, so-caUed laws of 
nature, applying only to relations within experience and not at 
all to things in themselves, and saying nothing about the inter¬ 
connection of things in reality. 

“ What then is truth ? ” asks Nietzsche, and he answers : “ A 
mobile army of metaphors, metonymies, antiiropomorphisms, 
in short a stun of human relations, which become poetically and 
rhetorically enhanced, changed, adorned, and which after long 
use seem to a people £xed, canonical and binding : truths are 
illusions of which we have forgotten that they are illusions, 
worn-out metaphors powerless to affect the senses, coins which 
have lost their image and are now to be taken into account only 
as metal and not as coins.”* 

This is Nietzsche’s general position, and the distinction 
between the poet and the scientist falls within it. He admits the 
contrast between them, between what we may call the intuitive 
and the rational man. But he maintains that neither reaches any¬ 
thing beyond himself, or attains any ultimate reality. In certain 
respects, indeed, the intuitive man has the pre-eminence. The 
artist deceives himself, of course, and his intuitions are false, 
but the scientist also fads to reach reality, and his form of superior¬ 
ity, such as it is, also falls wholly within the realm of experience; 
in his sober scientitic activity he is occupied only with cobwebs 
of bis own spinning. The intuitive man has the advantage that his 
attitude to life is more positive; and whereas the rational man 
seeks prudence and safety, the intuitive man seeks joy and satis- 
hiction. “ Both desire to rule over life : the one by an ability 
to meet the main needs of life through foresight, prudence, 
regularity, the other, as an ovcijoyous hero, by disregarding 

> Works, vol. vi, p. 8i, 
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these needs and by taking as real only life which lias been dis¬ 
guised as appearance and beauty. Where primitive man, as in 
Greece in its earUer days, wields his weapons more powerfully 
and more victoriously than his opponent, in a fiivourable case, 
a culture may be formed, and art may cstabHsh its mastery over 
life.”* The penalty of this glory, tliis splendour, this success, 
however, is that the intuitive man is more helpless in the face of 
misfortune than the rational man and suffers more acutely. 
“ Indeed he suffers more often, because he does not learn from 
experience, and ever frUs again into the same ditch into which 
he has once frUen. In suffering he is just as non-rational as in 
happiness, he cries aloud and finds no consolation.” The rational 
man, on the other hand, is a Stoic ; but even into the description 
of his rationality, Nietzsche contrives to introduce a sting. “ He 
who in other matters seeks only uprightness, truth, freedom 
from deception and protection from the snares of surprise, 
displays in his misfortune a masterpiece of dissimulation, as the 
other did in good fortune. He does not wear a trembling ex¬ 
pressive human fiicc, but, as it were, a mask widi dignified 
regular features; he does not cry out, and liis voice never 
clunges ; when a great thunder-cloud pours itself down upon 
him, he wraps himself in his robe and walks with slow steps away 
under it.” 

They are both cheats. Which does Nietzsche prefer ? Which 
is he ? He does not say. 

‘ Works, vol. vi, p. 90 f. 
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Nietzsche spent his Christmas holiday in 1872 at Naumburg, 
and while he was there he received an invitation to come to 
Bayreuth. He refused the invitation, and thereby gave offence to 
Wagner. The trouble did not last long, but Nietzsche was dis¬ 
turbed by it, and sought to make amends by spending liis Easter 
vacation at Bayreuth, with Rohde as an additional companion. 
He went there in good spirits and high expectations, taking with 
him for exhibition and discussion the manuscript on the early 
Greek philosophers, on wliich he was then engaged. At Bay¬ 
reuth, however, he found Wagner greatly concerned with the 
whole Bayreuth undertaking, which was not only suffering from 
the indifference of the public, but was also in grave finaucial 
straits. It was not a propitious time to discuss Hcraditus and 
Parmenides ; and Nietzsche fdt frustrated, as his mind was full 
of these ancients, and he had hoped to publish soon after the 
vacation. Moreover, it seems as if die wound inflicted by the 
academic treatment of liis first book was still rankling. At 
die end of January 1873 he expressed liis desire to write somc- 
diing for the Wagnerian cause. “ But ”, he said ” everything that 
I project is so wounding, so provocative, so very opposite in its 
effect to what is required ! ” Then with a reference to The Birth 
of Tragedy he added, “ How badly even my cndiusiasdc and good- 
humoured book was received ”. Thi# was aU the more galling 
to him, as he had just announced to Rohde : ” Thus in the 
summer Bayreuth Council ! We as the Bishops and Dignitaries 
of the new church.”* As a further irritant he received word in 
February of Wilamowitz’s reply to Rohde. He stated diat he 
intended to refrain from reading it and advised Rohde to do the 

* 3Xst Jan. 1873. 
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same : but when he got a copy towards the end of March he did 
read it, and professed to regard it as a surrender by Wilamowitz 
of his case. 

Moreover, before the end of October of the previous year, 
Wagner had emphasised in a letter to Nietzsche the lack of con¬ 
tact between himself and the world ui which he lived, and, 
characteristically assuming that it was the world which was at 
fault, advocated a warlike attitude to it. “ The feehng is growing 
in my mind ”, he said, “ tliat the only possible means a man has 
of distinguishing himself from the age in which he lives is to 
become thorougUy conscious of his own strength, and to do this, 
if need be, by engaging in pitched battle with die meanness and 
pettiness of the age. As far as I am concerned, I have arrived at 
the point where I do not intend to mince matters. . , . Some¬ 
thing must come of all this, for one thing is certain ; compromise 
is not to be considered for a moment. Having got oneself cordially 
hated, the only thing to be done is to make oneself feared.”* 

A few weeks before Nietzsche went to Bayreuth, Cosima had 
drawn Nietzsche’s attention to a new book by David Strauss, 
The Old Faith and the New, which in some three moirths had passed 
through as many editions. At Bayreuth Nietzsche found Wagner 
discussing it at length and denouncing it as a sign of the evil 
times. 

Nietzsche returned from Bayreuth in great discouragement. 
“ Do you know ”, he asked Rohde, “ that our excessively festive 
parting-cup at Lichtenfels had made me intoxicated ? The 
phenomenon which appeared was that I imagined I was being 
turned round in a great wheel; so that I became giddy, fell asleep, 
waked at Bamberg, and had some coffee.” Then he tells how a 
fit of depression came on him, recurring again and again. “ I 
came back from Bayreuth ”, he stated earlier in the same letter, 
“ in such a persistent melancholy, that in the end I could save 
myself nowhere else than in holy wrath.” ® In this mood and under 
these circumstances Nietzsche put the Greek philosophers aside 
and sat down to write a pamphlet entitled Untimely Considerations. 

* Wa^r Hftd Nietzsche, p. laS. a 5th May 1873. 
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Part One : David Strauss, the Confessor and the Writer. At first 
the work went quickly, but soon Nietzsche’s general health 
deteriorated, and then he was afflicted by severe eye trouble, 
which forced him to call von GersdorfFto his aid as an amanuensis. 
In July, however, the essay went to press and appeared in August 

1873- 

David Friedrich Strauss was brought up in the Christian faith, 
entered the Lutheran Church, and became a successful pastor. 
But as his thought developed, he became dissatisfied, resigned his 
charge, and devoted himself to study. At the age of twenty- 
seven he produced his Life of Jesus, a work which gave a new 
direction to critical thought and became a storm-centre of con¬ 
troversy. It brought him many opponents and much obloquy, 
but it also made liis reputation as a scholar and gave liim a wide¬ 
spread influence. After some years of discussion he abandoned 
theology for htcrature, but in 1863 he returned to it again, and 
in 1864 he published a new version, A Life ofJesus for the German 
People. Having been a destructive critic of the estabUshed 
religion, and having been in constant active conflict over matters 
ofbehef with the majority of religiously-minded people, Strauss 
nevertheless found that a considerable body of thoughtful men 
and women were in sympathy with liim ; and towards the end 
of his life, in 1872 at the age of sixty-four, he thought it desirable 
to draw up a balance-sheet, and going beyond the narrow Hmits 
of merely theological discussion, to set forth the view of Hfe 
which he and those who were in sympathy with him might 
reasonably adopt. It was his confession of faith. Accordingly he 
asked four questions : (1) Arc we still Christians ? And to this 
he answered uncompromisingly, no. (3) Do we still have a 
religion ? To wliich he answered, yes. (3) How do we regard 
the world ? To which he replied in optimistic terms on the 
basis of the science of his day. (4) How do we order our lives ? 
To wliich he responded as a respectable cultured citizen with a 
conservative, patriotic, but not narrowly exclusive outlook. 
To the book he added two appendices ; one on the great poets 
of Germany, and the other on her musicians. 
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In spite of the negative elements in his outlook, Strauss took 
an optimistic view of life, and although he no longer believed 
in a personal God, or in the traditional Heaven, he did not thinV 
it incumbent on him to regard the present world as a hell. In 
this matter he was completely opposed to Schopenhauer, and 
attacked the latter with some vigour. The main point of his 
rehgious belief he expressed simply, “ bi the world of man , 
rationality and goodness proceed from consciousness and will 
and from this the old religion inferred that wliatcver there is of a 
corresponding nature in the world at large must also proceed from 
a conscious and willing originator. Wc have given up this mode 
of thought, we regard the world no longer as the work of an 
absolutely rational and good personahty, but as the workshop of 
the rational and the good. It is no longer designed for us by a 
highest reason, but it is designed for the highest reason. And 
of course, what hes in the effect must also lie in the cause ; what 
comes out must also have been in.”* The world is rational for 
Strauss in the sense that all its activities arc governed by law, and 
it is good in the sense that goodness springs up in the hearts of 
men within it and that it provides them with the conditions of a 
good life. Schopenhauer’s pessimism seemed to liim a slander 
on the nature of things, offending his intellect as absurd, and his 
feelings as blasphemous. 

Naturally this infuriated Nietzsche, and what made matters 
worse was that Strauss’s taste in music did not go so far as to 
appreciate Wagner. He did not like progranune music, even in 
Beethoven, and did not hesitate to say so. He did not even 
mention Wagner. 

It is unnecessary to analyse in any detail Nietzsche’s attack 
on this old man, from whom he had at one time learned so much 
and of whom he had expressed a high opinion. It is one long 
scream of rage, the echoes of which have died away long ago. 
Only a few points need be considered. Nietzsche begins with 
an attack on the German culture of which Strauss seems to him 
a typical representative. He declares that it is a hollow sham in 
* D. F. Strauss, Der alte und dcr new Ghuhe, § 44. 
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tha t it does not possess the unity of style and feeling which a 
true culture must have. Faced with the fact that members of the 
existing educated class of his time and country did speak a com¬ 
mon intellectual language and have a common outlook on Hfe, 
Nietzsche retorted by calling them Philistines of culture, banded 
together to exclude those who ought to possess the land. Then 
passing to Strauss, he attacks him as a thinker, a critic, a literary 
man, as an admirer of art and music. He jeers at his literary style, 
a ccii sing him of coarseness and lack of taste, and declaring him so 
incompetent that he has no right to express an opinion, even in 
approval. Mocking at his beliefs, Nietzsche denounces liim as a 
coward for retaining the old ethical point of view which has 
sympathy for the fallen and a fellow-feeling for tire weak, de¬ 
claring that if Strauss liad been a man at all, he would have cast 
aside all these worn-out sentimentalities, and “ estabUshed a moral 
code for life out of hcllwn oinuititn contra omties aiad tlie privileges 
of the strong 

The details need not concern us. It is sufficient to say that 
none of Strauss’s views arc fiiirly set forth, that his words arc 
frequently twisted to give them a ridiculous or mean appearance, 
and tiiat an attempt is even made to stir up the odium theolo^icum 
against him. The general impression wliich Nietzsche tries to 
convey by every means at his command is that Strauss is a person 
of no account who is disgracefully pleased witli life, and who has 
no right to have a following or to have written such a successful 
book. 

Nietzsche’s assault on Strauss attracted considerable attention 
and called forth a number of replies. Strauss himself was sur¬ 
prised to be assailed in such a personal frishion by a total stranger, 
and, not knowing the sickness in Nietzsche’s soul, could not 
understand why such venom was introduced into the discussion 
of a difference of philosophic outlook. But Nietzsche was 
delighted with the result. He had made himself felt, and, he 
thought, if he was not respected he was at least feared. From 
now on, right throughout liis active Hfe until his reason finally 

' Works, vol. vi, p. 169 f. 
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collapsed, he prided himself on[^his"warlike qualities, the dexterity 
of his swordsmanship, and his ruthlessness. 

But did he not deceive himself? Or at least attempt to do 
so ? Did he not fear tiiat he feilcd completely to be a man of 
action ? Earlier in The Birth of Tragedy he had sought reUcf from 
an overwhelming burden of self-consciousness. But unfortun¬ 
ately self-consciousness did not vanish and the burden remained 
unlightened. Now he had gained some relief in another direction; 
having Baled to budd up, he had attempted to ptill down, and 
surely even destruction is a form of action ? In one sense it is, 
but not in the sense Nietzsche required ; at most it is an unmaking 
and not a maku^. If it is successful, it may remove a discord, 
but it does not produce a harmony. And if it is not successful, 
it may but add one more jarring note to the mircsolved whole. 
And such indeed, Nietzsche feared, was the case. He had aimoyed 
his enemies, or at least those whom he tliought should be his 
enemies, but he had not converted them ; they had been stung 
and scratched, but they gave no sign of realising that they were 
mortally wounded. W^as it possible after all that he was not a 
man of action but only an expert in vituperation ? 

Partly to remove this fear, partly to continue the attack and 
make it more elective, and at tiie same time to give a more 
positive and constructive side to it, Nietzsche wrote the second 
of his Untimely Considerations: Concerning the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of History for Life. It progressed rapidly, went to 
press in January, and appeared in February 1874. 

Here the feud with the age is continued, and the same strained, 
personal note of anger shows itself at times in the criticism of 
opponents. Hegel naturally is abused •— one expects that: but 
even greater exasperation comes upon Nietzsche when he dis¬ 
cusses his contemporary von Hartmann, and at the expense of 
interrupting his argument, he has to shout at him, “ rogue ”, 
“ scoundrd ”, “ scoundrel of scoundrels ”, There is a feelfeg of 
impotence at the back of the violence, perhaps a fear that von 
Hartmann too will not realise that he is being slain. But in this 
second “ untimely ” essay, such a tone is the exception and not 
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the rule, and th.e bulk of it is free firom. personalities. Naturally 
the age is not spared, and the recognised teachers of it are treated 
as inadequate and uncultured. But general statements of this kiad 
were £ist becoming a commonplace with Nietzsche and involved 
no new or special warmth. It is true that the degoaeration which 
Nietzsche ascribed to his age seemed to him now to be due to 
felse teaching, particularly to a false conception of history ; but 
in his condemnation of this perversion he seems prone to lay the 
blame not so much on the teachers personally as on the system 
of which they are victims. Perhaps as a consequence of this, 
the general tone is quieter, the argument more solid, and the 
content more valuable than anything in the previous essay. 
There are passages which come from the heart and not merely 
from the spleen, and tmder the mask of the ruthless, single- 
minded warrior, one gets a gUmpsc, indeed more than a glimpse, 
of the unlxappy, lonely, divided nature that seeks a peace it 
cannot frnd. 

Nietzsche himself gives warrant for this view. In his prefrice, 
after speaking of his dissatisfaction with the relation of history 
to life and to culture generally, he adds: “ Also, to relieve my 
mind, I must not hide that 1 have taken the experiences which 
melted those tormenting feelings mostly from within myself, and 
have only taken them from others for comparison Then he 
continues: “ It is only in so fer as I am a pupil of ancient times, 
chiefly the Greek, that I, as a child of the present age, have gone 
beyond myself to such untimely experiences That is to say, 
the history with which he is primarily concerned is that of Greek 
culture, and the life to which it has to be related is his own life. 
The statement is not complete, for more than Greek culture 
enters into the situation, but the general point is clear. 

For a htdc at tlie beginning of his essay, overwhelmed by 
the weight of his self-consciousness, Nietzsche turns with envy 
to the cattle in the frelds, free from care, melancholy, satiety, and 
the torture of thought. They live in the moment, unhistoric- 
ally, content; and now and again this ideal of the completely 

■ L0C. cit. p. 231. 
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unhistorical, the life blind to before and after, the mere animal, 
recurs in the essay. But Nietzsche knew tliat it was a false and 
impossible ideal for man, and its appearance in Iris pages is merely 
a sign that he has found no final solution of his problem : the 
need for history is clear and decided, man cannot divest himself 
of it, even for the sake of animal-like placidity, without also 
renouncing his humanity. “ History,” it has been said, ” as it 
lies at the root of all science, is also the first distinct product 
of a man’s spiritual nature ; his earliest experience of what can 
be called Thought. It is a looking both before and after ; as, 
indeed, the coming Time already waits, unseen, yet definitely 
shaped, predetermined and inevitable, in the Time come ; and 
only by the combination of both is the meaning of either com¬ 
pleted.” History, the writer goes on to say, has been written in 
many ways and by many kinds of men, for ” everyone fives 
between two eternities, and, warring agamst Oblivion, he would 
fain unite himself in clear conscious relation, as in dim uncon¬ 
scious relation, he is aheady united, with the whole Future and 
the whole Past ”. The quality of human action, we may say, is 
that it comes out of a past and goes into a future, uniting them 
into one; history, therefore, is indispensable to it, whether as the 
clear conscious relation or as the dim xmconscious relation, 
aheady referred to. 

Nietzsche realises these points and expresses them in his own 
way, but he lays emphasis on the possible, and as he thinks actual, 
failure of this continuity ; a fiulure in which the past docs not, 
in full selfconsciousness, meet and genuinely unite witli tlie 
future, but is merely carried over into it, untransformed and 
afieti, not only lifeless, but also fife-destroying. 

According to Nietzsche there are dirce kinds of history, 
monumental, antiquarian and critical, each with its advantages 
and disadvantages for life. Monumental history is the history 
of great men, of those heroes who rose above their fellows in 
achievement, and who, when lesser men have sunk into the 
obscurity of time, still stand up above the mist and are visible to 
later ages. Monumental history serves to quicken and inspire 
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the soul: great men, it tells us, have existed, and we believe that 
they may exist again. It gives us examples, encouragement, 
hope : perhaps we too may yet do great things. 

But by itself it is not enough. For one tiling, it has a message 
only for the greater souls, for those of to-day who may themselves 
aspire to be great; and for another, the assurance it gives is not 
ftilly convincing. Conditions have changed since these men 
lived ; is the greatness wliich they reached under the conditions 
of their time stih possible to-day ? History cannot tcU us. And 
so we may seek help from it in another way, namely, through the 
spirit of reverence which lies behind antiquarian history. In his 
account of this form, Nietzsche displays a warmth and sympathy 
not always characteristic of liim. He desired to be great, and he 
extolled die heroes of Greece as a model and inspnation for all 
men of culture. But much as he would be a great man, even more 
did he feel that he was a weak one, a feeble modern individual, 
remote from these ancient giants, an insignificant figure in the 
vastness of life. To such a man antiquarian liistory brings con¬ 
solation, enriching his individuality, extending his horizons, and 
fillin g his emptiness with the wealth of the past. “ The liistory of 
the town ”, says Nietzsche, “ becomes for him liis own history ; 
he secs the wall, the turreted gate, the city ordinances, the popular 
festivals as an illuminated diary of his youth, and finds himself 
in it all, his strength, liis diligence, his pleasure, his judgment, his 
folly, liis naughtiness. Here we can live, he says to liiinsclf, for 
men have lived here ; and here we will be able to go on living, 
for we are tough and arc not to be uprooted ovcniight. And 
with this ‘ we ’ he looks away out over the wonderful individual 
hfe of the past and feels tliat he liiinsclf is the spirit of the house, 
the race and the city.”* 

“ But ”, he says a little later, ” that antiquarian liistory, with 
its sense of reverence, has its highest value when it spreads a 
simple, peaceful feeling of pleasure and contentment over the 
restricted, crude and even miserable conditions under which a 
man or a people may live : thus, for example, Nicbulir acknow- 

• Loc cit. p. 251. 
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ledges with real sincerity tliat he could live contentedly on moor 
and heath among free peasants who had a history, and not regret 
the lack of art. How could history serve Ufe better ”, Nietzsche 
goes on, “ than by bmding the less favoured races to their home 
and ancestral customs, keeping them settled, and preventing them 
from roaming in strange lands, seeking something better, and 
fig h ting for it with eager competition.”* Is it only of less favoured 
peoples and peasants that Nietzsche is thinking here ? The old 
home life, the pious Christian life of tlie old Saxon stock from 
which he has come, is before liis mind ; and although he has left 
the land and the ftiith of his fathers, he feels that he is still one 
with them, that the substance of his Ufe is drawn from them, and 
that in them there is a strength he needs. 

But he cannot go back. He could not go back to Greece, 
whose great snow-clad peaks are unapproacliable ; nor can he go 
back to the homely pieties which he has abandoned. Both these 
forms of history, the monumental and the antiquariair, fail him ; 
hence there must be a third form to justify his refusal and failure 
to return, a critical history which frees him from the past. In 
explanation of his position, and rcaUy in sclf<lcfcncc, Nietzsche 
insists that the antiquarian attitude to history produces an indis- 
criminating reverence for all that is old, for antiquity as such, 
and this tendency not only hinders progress but may even become 
inimical to life. History must therefore be free not only to 
examine the past but also, if need arise, to annul and dissolve it. 
And indeed, Nietzsche says, when history undertakes tins task, 
it finds enormous scope for its activity, for in the end “ every¬ 
thing that exists, deserves to be destroyed. Hence it would be 
better if nothing came into being.”* Thus it matters little what 
historical phenomenon we consider; if we look into its origin 
we see ” how unjust the existence of anything at all is, for example, 
of a privilege, caste, a dynasty, how greatly it deserves to perish ”. 
And yet, argues Nietzsche, we cannot abandon ourselves fully to 
this critical destroying attitude ; for, being the result of earher 
generations, we are also the results of their strayings, sufferings, 
* Works, vol. vi, p. 352. * Ibid. p. 255. 
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errors, even crimes ; it is not possible to free oneself from this 
chain. When we condemn those errors and imagine that we have 
cancelled them, we caimot set aside the fact that we have sprung 
from them.” Thus critical history too has an evil result ; for 
depression of soul comes upon us when we realise the truth that 
we are rooted in iniquity, and Hfc again becomes paralysed. In 
sehfdefence then we may begin to imagine for ourselves a past 
from which we would Hkc to be descended, in contrast to that 
from which we actually come. But, says Nietzsche, it is dangerous 
to try to give ourselves, as it were, a second nature in this way, 
“ because it is so difficult to find a limit to the denial of the past, 
and because second natinrcs are mostly weaker than first natures 
The only escape which Nietzsche secs from this difficulty is that of 
the few who have succeeded in cutting themselves off from the 
past and in developing a strong sclf-rcHant second nature ; to 
them critical history can give notable comfort, for it shows them 
that what appeared to be their first nature was itself an historical 
product and therefore dissoluble. 

If we consider die outcome of Nietzsche’s discussion of these 
three forms of liistory, we find as the most striking feature the 
absence of any real attempt to unite them into a single whole in 
such a way that the disadvantages will be neutralised and the 
advantages fully utilised. Instead of this we find the same 
tendency to inner strife and to the combination of warring 
tendencies which we have already noted in liis personality and in 
his general doctrine. Thus, he argues tliat we need great examples; 
yet they are beyond our reach and arc not ultimately true guides 
for us. We need the past to give support and substance to our 
lives, and yet if we lean on it, it holds and fetters us. Hence we 
must also break with the past, and condenm it; but if we do 
so we find that we have condemned and rejected ourselves, and 
brought ourselves down in the universal ruin. History, Nietzsche 
argues, docs all tliis to us ; wc need it, cannot do without it, 
and yet it harms us and destroys our spiritual life. He sets forth 
the evil results which follow under five headings, purporting 
to display the evil characteristics of the culture of his day ; but 
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in spite of all the references to liistorians, to culture at large, and 
to die institutions of the time, what he is describing is primarily 
and ultimately the weaknesses he felt in liimself. 

In the first place, as the result of an excess of the historical 
oudook, he attributes to his age a conflict and contrast of die 
outward and inward Ufe, which leads to a weakening of person¬ 
ality and to the enfccblcraciit of action. Then secondly, the 
historical spirit has given the age the flattering belief that it 
possesses in a high degree the virtue of justice. But what passes 
for justice is in the main, Nietzsche argues, only tolerance, and 
tolerance is hostile to Ufe. Intolerant liimself, indeed almost 
utterly intolerant, he felt the whole liistorical attitude to be an 
implicit criticism of him, and, characteristically rejecting the 
criticism, he attempted to lay the guilt on others. They appear 
to be just and impartial, he cries, but they arc not so ; they have 
no real values at all. Thirdly, through an excess of liistory and 
through the impartiality and rationality wliich liistorical study 
enjoins, the instincts of a people arc restrained and destroyed, 
and their lives rendered tame, conventional and insipid. Fourthly, 
there arises the enervating belief that history has already happened, 
and that we are only the people who come after it and write 
about it; we no longer expect to do anything ourselves. Finally, 
the age adopts an ironical attitude to itself, and an attitude of 
cynicism to all that daims or appears to be great and noble in the 
world around it. Nietzsche’s discussion of these points is not 
systematic, but the general effect of it is beyond dl doubt: a 
sense of conflict, a feeling of feebleness, of self-mistrust, and at 
the same time an intense desire to do and be something great. 
What he says about the Germany of his time no doubt has some 
truth in it, but some of it is over-strained, and most of it is in¬ 
capable of proof. But we naay set all that aside here, for what 
we have before us is the manifest development into early man¬ 
hood of the boy whom we have already watched leaving school 
and going to the University of Bonn, full of the same desire for 
a life he had not yet tasted, full also of a sense of his own awk¬ 
wardness and incapacity, and resolutely pushing the responsibility 
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for the inward conflict away from him to lay it on the institutions 
iu which he had been trained. 

Of course, Nietzsche did not acquiesce in the feeling of 
weakness and inadequacy which tormented his soul. Placing the 
responsibility for it explicitly on history, he demanded a reduction 
in the amount of history taught to youth, the abolition of “ob¬ 
jective ” history, the subordination of history to life, and the right 
to live luihistorically. How all this is to be achieved he did not 
clearly say : all he presented was a confession and a hope. “ We 
ourselves ”, he wrote, “ bear manifest upon us tlie marks of that 
suffering which has come upon men of modern times as the 
result of an excess of history, and I do not wish to hide that this 
treatise itself, in the intemperateness of its criticism, in the im¬ 
maturity of its humanity, in the frequent passage from irony to 
cynicism, shows its modem character, the character of a weak 
personahty. And yet, I trust in the inspiring power which, 
instead of a genius, steers my vessel. I trust in youth and that 
it guides me aright when it forces me now to protest against the 
historical training of the youth of to-day, and to demand that 
man above all must learn to live, and must use history only in 
the service of the life thus learned.” ‘ 

But is this trust justified ? Has the hope any rational grounds ? 
Can the soul of man ever be brought into a harmonious unity, 
even if it does discard history ? Nietzsche was conscious of 
these questions, and realised that he had not answered them. He 
had displayed the weakness ; but had not shown how it was 
possible to be strong. And so, on finishing this second of his 
Untimely Considerations, he began a third, designed to show the 
strong, united personality, in so far as it was possible in the 
eyisriug world. Written rapidly in the spring and summer of 
1874, die essay was completed at the beginning of August, and 
finally appeared in October, with the title of Schopenhauer as 
Educator. 

It may strike one that Schopenhauer is a strange figure to 
set up as a hero. A lialf-wild feline creature, it might be said, 

* Loc. cit. p. 31S f. 
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at first thill, starved, and neglected with no setded home, then 
as he grew stronger, vociferous, inharnionious and combative on 
the roof-tops, and finally a sour old tom-cat, settling warily into 
a selfishly-guarded comfort, at no time docs he present a genuinely 
pleasing picture. And yet Nietzsche said he was “ great, through 
and through, and in everything What were die qualities 
which attracted Nietzsche and on which his judgment depended ? 

To some extent we have already considered this question, for 
we have seen what kind of appeal the philosophy of Schopen¬ 
hauer made to Nietzsche, when, as a late adolescent, he arrived at 
Leipzig firom Bonn. But die answer docs not altogether hold 
now. Nietzsche’s belief in Schopenhauer’s pliilosophy had 
steadily decreased, and in 1874, that is to say, some nine years later, 
it had ahnost disappeared. Nietzsche is not yet prepared to 
admit this; he tries to cover it over and to convey die impression 
of belief. “ I have never found a paradox in him, although here 
and there a small error . . he says, leaving us to infer that he 
found no large ones. But the suggestion is false. Wc have 
already seen how in The Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche departed from 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy not so much m detail as in funda¬ 
mental spirit, and his subsequent writings widened the gap. 
Nietzsche, in fact, was now beginning to doubt metaphysics 
altogether, and the scepticism which wc have already seen 
developing eliminated Schopenhauer’s view along with all 
others. Theoretically indefensible and inept, it now seemed to 
Nietzsche also temperamentally and ethically unacceptable. 
Schopenhauer preached resignation, although he had no real 
intention of practising it, and he upheld the ideal of the ascetic 
and saint — for others. But Nietzsche no longer accepted the 
ideal of resignation, and the saint was beginning to become a 
figure of abhorrence to him. The philosophy thus was not now 
the attraction : wherein then did it lie ? 

Nietzsche mentions three characteristics in Schopenhauer on 
which, he says, his admiration is based, viz. his honesty, his 
cheerfulness and his consistency. Schopenhauer never poses, says 

' Works, vol. vii, p. 47. 
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Nietzsche, and he speaks to himself alone ; “ or if we wish to 
think of a hearer throughout, we may think of a son whom his 
fether instructs. It is a candid, blunt, good-humoured utterance, 
in front of a listener who listens with love.” That is the first 
point. Then secondly, Schopenhauer writes with a real cheerful¬ 
ness which communicates itself to the reader. This point, perhaps, 
is not so easy to apprehend, but Nietzsche’s argument is that, 
having plumbed the depths of human misery, Schopenhauer rises 
to the surface again in calmness and serenity. Schopenhauer is 
victorious over Hfe, and at bottom, says Nietzsche, there is 
cheerfulness only where there is victory. "Writers — hke Strauss, 
he adds — who have not faced die miseries of Ufe disgust us with 
their facile optimism, and arc fir removed from those conquering 
spirits who are not overwhelmed, even although the world has 
crashed in ruin about them, and whose wisdom has found its goal 
in beauty. 

To Nietzsche, Schopenhauer seemed to be a man who had 
found himself. Like Nietzsche he was out of sympathy with the 
world around him, and he proclaimed it an evil place ; like 
Nietzsche too, he found no satisfaction in the ordinary bonds 
which hold men together, professing to regard them as fetters on 
his free spirit; like Nietzsche, and in even higher degree, he was, 
as it were, functionless in a society where others found tasks of 
sufficient apparent importance and reality to occupy and satisfy 
their minds ; but in spite of this lack of social fionction, this 
isolation, this disharmony, he seemed in Nietzsche’s eyes to be 
a unified personality, in command of himself, and not at the 
mercy of the alien forces around him. This unity, this self- 
command, this power, Nietzsche liimsclf lacked. 

hi pursuit of his argument, Nietzsche sets forth three images 
of great men which have been offered to us one after the other in 
modem times, viz. those of Rousseau, Goethe and Schopenhauer. 

“ Of these,” he says, ” the first has the greatest fire and is sure 
of the most popular effect; the second is made only for the few 
who are contemplative by nature in the grand style and are mis¬ 
understood by the multitude. The third demands the most active 
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men as its beholders; only dicy will sec it without harm ; for it 
wears out the contemplative and. it frightens die multitude.” > 

In each of the three there is something which appeals to 
Nietzsche, aldiough in different ways and in different measure. 
Rousseau’s man is all fire aaid passion, with a force widiin him 
which Nietzsche obsciardy fdt but could not rdcasc. Goethe’s 
man achieves a calm and balance, but at the expense of activity; 
and this was also unsatisfretory to Nietzsche. The Schopenhauer 
man seemed to him nearest to liis own case, to his own needs and 
to his own capadty. But wh<m we examine the content of the 
conception thus set forth, we frnd it disappointingly small and 
poor. Nietzsche says much round about it, but htdc direedy of 
it itself. Like Schopenhauer, the Sdiopenhaucr man will be 
honest and will, without reticence, speak liis mind about this 
evil world, in season and out of season. His self-questioning and 
his candour will bring suffering upon him, and diis will isolate 
him from his fellows; but he will be free from the influences 
of his time and place, holding himself aloof from die social and 
pohtical claims of the community in which he hves ; he will be 
sdfeontained and captain of his soul. Having renoTmeed all 
worldly happiness, he will be beyond illusion and disappointment. 
He win not be happy, but he will be heroic. And “ the heroic 
man ”, says Nietzsche, “ despises his good and bad fortune, his 
virtues and his vices, and all the measuring of things by his own 
measure, he does not hope for anything more from himsdf, and 
wants in all things to see through to the bottom winch is free 
from hope Then at this point Nietzsche gives the argument 
a twist, and voices a hope which, with all his protestation of 
heroism, he has not given up. “ The ancient thinkers sought 
happiness and truth with all their powers — and the evil principle 
of nature is that one shall never find what one must seek. But 
he who seeks untruth in everything and nnakp.s fiiends willingly 
with unhappiness, will perhaps have prepared for him another 
miracle of disillusionment: something inexpressible, of which 
happiness and truth are only idolatrous images, draws nea r him, 

* Works, vol. vii, p. 7a. 
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the earth loses its heaviness, the events and powers of the earth 
become dreamlike, as on a summer evening transformation 
spreads around him. To him, as he looks, it is as if he had just 
begun to waken, and as if the clouds of a fading dream were 
playing arotuid him. These too must sometime be blown away : 
then it is dayHght.” 

After this stolen glimpse into Paradise, Nietzsche comes back 
to earth, and soon returns to the famihar and congeal task of 
criticising the age in which he hved, of bcUtding the scholars and 
teachers who were his colleagues, of impugning their motives, of 
attacking the state for its control of education, and in general 
of proclaiming tlic futility of the modem world. Little if any 
of die argument is new to us, and we need not follow it further. 
But one point may be made in conclusion. Nietzsche argues 
that the conditions of modem Hfe, tying a man to a place in 
society, are hostile to the education and production of geniuses — 
who in the end alone matter. And when he asks what conditions 
would most fiivour the production of philosophers in modem 
times, he answers in terms which he thinks describe the training 
which, as it were by chance, Schopenhauer received. A “ free 
manliness of character, early knowledge of mankind, no learned 
education, no constraint of patriotism, no compulsion to earn a 
livelihood, no relation to the state — in short, freedom and ever 
again freedom ; the same wonderful and dangerous element 
in which the Greek philosophers were allowed to grow up 
That is to say, the philosophic plant thrives best through its 
own inherent power and with no fixed roots; accordingly, as 
Nietzsche himself holds, it is no ordinary growth. 

* Ibid. p. 119. 
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Befose he wrote the essay on Schopenliauer Nietzsche began to 
change. He was no longer the young enthusiast who had com¬ 
posed the dithyrambic Birth of Trag^edy^ and who sought to 
graft the Wagnerian opera on to tire stump of Greek culture. 
The change was a complex one, producing in the end air almost 
complete breach widr the past. It led Nietzsche away from the 
Dionysian philosophy which he had so carefully and so recently 
developed, it separated Irim from old friends, primarily from the 
Wagners but in the end from Rohde also, it uprooted him from 
Basle, and left him, ill and solitary, bereft of his metaphysical 
comforts, a wanderer on the free of the earth. Writiirg to Rohde 
in July 1876, at a time when the inward chairgc had largely 
reached maturity although the external bonds had not yet been 
definitely broken, Nietzsche, with as much self^onfrdcncc as he 
could muster, put the position in which he found himsdf into 
verse. Here is a rendering of it: 

There passed a wanderer through the dark, 

His step was strong : 

Down curving vale, o'er mountain height, 

He strode along. 

Beauteous the night— 

He hastened on, nor did he heed, 

Unresting, where his path might lead. 

A bird’s song through the night came free. 

“ Oh, bird, how hast thou charmed me. 

To check my pace with strange restraint, 

And pour thus forth such sweet complaint 
On me, that 1 my step restrain. 

And list again. 

To catch thy welcoming r^rain ? ” 
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The good bird ceased to sing and spake ; 

“ No, wanderer, no, I greeting make 
To beauteous night. 

Not unto thee. And on thy flight 
Thou must fare ceaselessly along. 

And never comprehend my song. 

Pass on thy way — 

And when thy step rings far away, 
rU raise again my nightly lay. 

As best I may. 

Oh, fare thee well, poor wand’iing stray.” 

Not, indeed, immortal poetry, but expressive enough of 
Nietzsche’s feeling to induce him to return to it later and touch 
it up. 

Into the change referred to there entered several elements, 
difficult to disentangle, and perhaps mutually dependent. One 
of these was Nietzsche’s health, and its influence should not be 
minimised. As we liavc already seen, it was as a semi-invalid, 
recovering from diphtheria and dysentery, that he composed 
The Birth of Tragedy ; and from tliat time onward he was seldom 
free from some kind of ailment. His gastric troubles were 
recurrent, leading him even when in moderate health to restrict 
his diet. Then his vision was affected. We have already seen 
how the weakness of Ills eyes interrupted his work and caused him 
considerable bodily suffering. Above all he was attacked for 
years by migraine, with persistent headaches and loss of sleep. 
Nor is it as if he had been designed by nature to be a weaklitig. 
Strongly built, he was physically a powerful man, capable under 
ordinary good conditions of sustained arduous effort. And this 
in a way only increased his distress, for his ailments cut him off 
more and more from his fellows and accentuated the tendency 
within him, already too great, towards sohtaiincss and isolation. 
Moreover, his ill-health frustrated him. He could not use his 
strength, for his defective eyesight rendered him awkward in 
action and liable to stumble in unfrmiliar country. More than 
once he sprained his ankle. Ehially, the undischarged mental 
irritation, kept up by pain and sleeplessness, was forced to seek 
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an oudet, but from the nature of die case could not find one which 
would adequately relieve the inward strain and excitement. It is 
against this background that we have to think of Nietzsche when 
we consider how he developed in the years to come. 

Another important fiictor in the situation at this time is the 
change in Nietzsche’s personal relation to Wagner. The change 
perhaps was inevitable, although it developed slowly and was 
subject to fluctuations ; but it affected Nietzsche profoundly 
and he never fully recovered from it. To it therefore we must 
give some attention. 

Nietzsche began to lose touch with the Wagners in April 1872 
when they left Tribschen for Bayreuth. Tribschen to him had 
been a home, and to the idealised hero and heroine he looked up 
with reverence, aflcction and devotion. But with the disappear¬ 
ance of the home at Tribschen there vanished also Nietzsche’s 
place in it; and in the new more distant establisluncnt at Bay¬ 
reuth he did not find a corresponding niche. There was a subtle 
difference between the atmosphere of Tribschen and Bayreuth, 
a difference which Nietzsche felt deeply, and wliich he magnified 
because it corresponded to a difference developing m laimsclf. 
In Tribschen, Wagner was an exile, a musician, a poet, a ro- 
juvenator of art, with whom Nietzsche could sympathise to the 
full. In Bayreuth the emphasis shifted from the art to tlic recogni¬ 
tion of it, and as Wagner strove more for recognition, he gradually 
became to Nietzsche less the musiciaia, more tlic producer, 
and finally, more the showman. As Wagner thus clianged in 
Nietzsche’s eyes, Nietzsche’s sympathy with liim decreased 
together with the closeness of the intimacy. Moreover, when 
Wagner left Tribschen, Nietzsche not only from choice but also 
from necessity, was thrown more on his own resources, and in 
response began to assert his own freedom and individtiality. 

The year 1873 began badly. As we have seen, Wagner 
invited Nietzsche, who was at Naumburg, to come to Bayreuth 
and to return to Basle from there. Nietzsche did not go. This 
was perhaps the first time he had refused an invitation of Wagner’s 
when he was really free to accept it, and Wagner took ofencc. 
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Gersdorff had accepted the invitation, and to him Wagner 
reiterated again and again how dear Nietzsche was to him, but 
deplored a tendency in him to hold back and go his own way. 
Nietzsche, however, apparently did not rcahse ^t he had given 
offence, and did not learn of Wagner’s displeasure until Cosima 
mentioned it in a letter in February when it was all over. Wagner 
wrote soon after to Nietzsche about some papers he had mislaid, 
and without mentioning the matter. But his letter contained a 
curious apology for the rather dry tone in which it was written. 
“ Last night ”, said Wagner, “ I had the first good sleep for a 
long time undisturbed by disgusting conditions. I have fallen 
out of conceit with many things. There arc moments when I 
lose myself in deep reflection, and at such times you usually 
appear before me — always connected in some way with Fidi 
[Wagner’s son Siegfried]. But such moments are of short 
duration and the Wagner societies and Wagner concerts begm to 
dance around me in giddy circles. Therefore — have patience. 
Just as I am often obhgcd to have it with you.” * An oUve branch 
with a thorn stuck on the end of it ! 

Nietzsche wrote to Gersdorff in distress ; “ God knows how 
often I give offence to the master : every time I wonder about it 
aftesh and cannot rightly find out wliat is at the back of it. I am 
all the happier tliat peace lias now been concluded.”® Nietzsche, 
however, was not so imioccnt as his protestations made him out 
to be. ” I caimot tliink at all ”, he wrote, ” how one could be 
more loyal to Wagner in all matters of importance, or be more 
devoted than I am ; if I could drink of any further way I would 
adopt it. But in small subordinate side points, and in certain 
avoidance of more frequent personal mtercourse, necessary for me 
and almost to be called ‘ sanitary ’, I must preserve my freedom, 
really only to be able to maintain that loyalty in a higher sense. 

Naturally nothing can be said about it, nevertheless it does 
make itself felt — and then it is extremely annoying when in 
addition, irritation, distrust and silence follow it. This time I did 

’ 27th February 1873 ; Waj^ner und Nietzsche, p. 14S. 

* a4th Feb. 1873. 
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not for a moment think that I had given such great offence, and 
I am always afraid that such experience will make me more timid 
than I am already.” The days of Tribschen were over. 

At Easter it was Nietzsche’s turn to feel hurt. Partly out of 
remorse he invited himself to Bayreuth, taking the manuscript of 
his essay on the Greek philosophers ■with liim, and was dismayed 
to find Wagner preoccupied with his o-wn tribulations and 
disinclined to take any real interest in the ancient thinkers. 
Nietzsche, as we have already seen, returned to Basle disappointed, 
even angry, and immediately began his attack on Strauss. He 
then "wrote to Wagner in a curiously apologetic, even abject 
strain, behind which, however, one can trace another and difrer- 
ent attitude. ” The days spent in Bayreuth ”, he said, ” live 
constantly in my memory, and in retrospect the ircwly acquired 
knowledge and experience assume still greater dimensions. I 
can perfeedy well understand your not liaving been satisfied •with 
me while I -was there, without being able to change this. My 
excuse must be that I learn and perceive very slowly, and every 
moment spent in your society I experience something about 
which I had not thought before and am endeavouring to impress 
on my mind. I realise clearly, dearest master, that such a visit 
can be of no refreshment to you, in fact, that it must be almost 
unbearable at times.” Then follows a revealing passage. “ I 
have often wished for the appearance (at least) of independence, 
but m vain. Enough ! I can only implore you to accept me as 
your pupil, if possible with pen in hand and a copybook spread 
open before me, and moreover, as a pupil with a very slow and 
not at all versatile ingenium. It is true that I grow more 
melancholy each day in realising how incapable I am of con¬ 
tributing anything to your diversion and recreation, however, 
gladly I woidd be of the slightest service to you.” * Obtdously 
Nietzsche’s sense of discipleship was rhanging into a painful 
feeling of inferiority, and the grovelling attitude which he was 
adopting could not endure in a nature like his. 

In October, however, it appeared as if an opportunity for 
* l8th April 1873 ; Wagner tmd Nietzsche, p. 156. 
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service had presented itself. Financially the Bayreuth theatre 
project was in grave difficulties, and the managing committee 
asked Nietzsche to write an appeal to the German nation for 
subscriptions. Nietzsche produced a manifesto, which he 
entitled A Warning Cry to the Germans ; and the change of tide, 
the alteration of an appeal into a warning or admonition, indicates 
the nature of the contents. Nietzsche’s irritation went into his 
writing. He lectured his fellow comitrymen on the duty of 
supporting German art in the person of Wagner, berated diem 
for their indifference and for the obstacles they placed in the way 
of a revival of the ancient spirit through the new tragic opera. 
On seeing the draft of the manifesto, Rohde remarked that it 
was a splendid thing for those who were already endiusiastic 
Wagnerians, but unlikely to gain recruits or money from the 
rest. The committee at Bayreuth took the same view as Rohde, 
and in spite of approval given to Nietzsche’s statement by the 
Wagners, the committee rejected it in fitvour of a milder one by 
a Dr. Stem. Nietzsche did not say much about the matter, but 
he must have been mortified. 

In spite of Dr. Stem’s mildness, however, Wagnerian affairs 
continued to go badly. Interest in them did not seem to increase, 
funds did not come in, and the whole project at Bayreudi seemed 
destined to fiiil. One of Wagner’s strongest and steadiest sup¬ 
porters, Dr. Heckel of Mannheim, tried to induce the Grand 
Duke of Baden to interest the Berlin authorities in the Bayreuth 
project, on the ground that the opening festival, which was 
expected to take place in 1876 and at which The Ring was to be 
performed, could be regarded as a celebration of the fifth anni¬ 
versary of the conclusion of peace witli conquered France. The 
Grand Duke, however, knowing Berlin, refused to intervaie. 

It may not be without importance that at the end of 1873, 
when things were at their blackest, Nietzsche came again briefly 
into contact with, his old teacher Ritschl. Here is the account he 
gave to Rohde in a letter, dated the last day of the year : 

“ My dear good ftiend, how you have revived me by your 
letter, when I lay in bed, ill firom my journey, and somewhat 
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out of humour with life ! Really if I did not have my friends, 

I should like to know whether I should not have to think I was 
wrong in the head. But I support myself by you, and if wc 
guarantee one anotlier, in the end something must yet result 
from our way of thinking ; which up till now all the world 
doubts. 

For example, even the Ritschls, to whom I paid a short visit, 
and who for half an hour kept up a rapid fire of words on me, 
by which I was quite unwotinded, and even felt myself so. In 
the end the conclusion was that I was liaughty and despised them. 
The general impression was hopeless : old Ritschl at one time 
began to rave against Wagner as a poet, and then against the 
French (I am considered air admirer of tlic French), finally, by 
hearsay, but in the most atrocious way, he criticised Ovcrbeck’s 
book. I learned that Germany was in an micouth hobbledehoy 
stage, and that on diat account I assumed the right to show some 
uncouthness myself (that is to say, my intemperance and crude¬ 
ness against Strauss were denoimced). On die other liand, Strauss 
is really abolished as a classical writer of prose ; for Father and 
Mother Ritschl say so and find even his ‘ Voltaire ’ frightfully 
affected.” 

Nietzsche’s tone is light here, but it is probable that he was 
frr from easy in mind. Surely something was wrong somewhere. 
Of course Wagner was right, his philosophy was somid, his 
music was the way to a new and higher civilisation ; but perhaps 
there was some reason besides natural perversity for the wide¬ 
spread indifference and even aversion to him. Was it possible 
that in some way or other the fruit lay partly in Wagner himself? 
Nietzsche had come to realise in his own person that Wagner 
could offend and repel as well as charm and attract. Perhaps, he 
now began to rddect to himself, this double aspect is not merely 
a matter of one’s own personal relation to Wagner, but corre¬ 
sponds to something deeply rooted in Wagner’s character and 
art as a whole, so that a new valuation of them may be necessary. 
In this mood, with more critical and pardy disillusioned eyes, 
Nietzsche began in January 1874. to reconsider his estimate of 
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Wagner, and to write down in secret his thoughts about him. 
The Wagnerian enterprise, he thought, had failed : how far 
coiald the fedure be due to Wagner himself? 

At this stage Nietzsche did not set down his ideas about 
Wagner in any clear logical order. What we have is a collection 
of notes, written at different times and m different moods, and 
not wholly consistent with one another. Certain general tend¬ 
encies, however, arc manifest in them. 

Wagner was endeavouring to persuade his fellow countrymen 
to take art seriously. For him art was not a mere ornament or a 
diversion for idle moments ; it was a miivcrsal need, something 
that hfc itself demanded, the completion and redemption of 
hfe. Wagner gave to art as high a place in tlie scheme of things 
and attached as great importance to it as Schopaahaucr did. 

From this it followed that the arts camiot justly be separated 
from one another ; they must be not only intertwined but also 
ultimately derived from one root. In isolation they arc imperfect, 
weakened, almost trivial: to become great they must be reunited 
and regarded as the quintessence of life itself. 

Nietzsche realised tliis, and when he considered how Wagner 
achieved, or tried to achieve, dais unity, he decided that his 
fundamental attitude was diat of the actor. He uses the other 
arts, music, painting, poetry ; but the initial, final and organising 
point of view, to which cverydaing else is subordiiaatcd, is that 
of the stage. Of course, dicrc is something behind the actor : 
there is life itself, the inward signifi.cancc of diings, which is to 
be expressed in the drama, and in reference to this aspect Wagner, 
according to Nietzsche’s view, did not differ firom any other 
artist who has a gcnuuac inspiration. What is charactcrisdc of 
him, Nietzsche thought, is the form which dais inward impulse 
takes. Here is how Nietzsche put it. Wagner “ has before him 
the picture of inward nature becoming visible, of soul-pro¬ 
cesses showiiag themselves as movement; this is what he wants 
to conform to. In a laighly Schopcnliaucrian faslaion he wants to 
express the will direedy.” * “Movement”— that is the important 

* Works, vol. vii, p. 345. 
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word, here ; or “ gesture ”, as Nietzsche generally expresses it 
elsewhere. Not thought, not meaning, not drama in the ordinary 
sense where stress is laid on plot and logical coherence; but 
movement as the direct expression of an inward impulse — the 
dance, a series of rhytlmiic changmg attitudes in which the 
xmderlying impulse is directly embodied. 

Prior to Wagner, Nietzsche tliought, there had been two 
points of view in the treatment of drama. According to the 
first, the drama was the dominant aspect, the end ; the music 
was a means to it and was accommodated to the emotions and 
situations of die plot. But as music developed it gained independ¬ 
ence, and the essence of the opera passed from die drama to the 
music, so that the music was no longer merely a means to support 
and enliancc the dramatic action. The music became something 
with an independent content and structure, and the drama, with 
its plot and individual characters and actions, was merely an 
example or instance of it. That is to say, the music suggested 
actions and events to suit it, particular ways in wliich its wider 
and more universal feelings could be realised and exemplified. 
This view is not far from that put forward by Nietzsche in The 
Birth of Tragedy, but he now reaHsed, perhaps with some dismay, 
that Wagner rejected it. For Wagner, Nietzsche now clearly 
sees, the music is not absolute or in any sense an end in itself; 
it is a means of expression, indeed at second remove, for what it 
expresses is movement or gesture, and only dirough that does it 
reach the emotions and the will. 

But how are the different aspects of art to be brought together, 
and above all how is music to be deprived of its position of 
independence and turned into a means of expression ? The 
problem, Nietzsche reflects, cannot be adequately solved if the 
actor or playwright, the poet and the musician arc diflFcrent 
people and have to accommodate their activities externally to one 
another ; but a solution is possible, if the playwright is also at the 
same time musician and poet — as W^agner was — and if he 
composes, as it were, in the diflerent media simultaiieously. 
But tmder these conditions the separate arts lose their independ- 
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ence, ceasing to be scl^containcd and organic in themselves. 
Music is no longer to be judged by absolute standards, and obtains 
its significance only as an integral part of the whole. Such a 
composer, says Nietzsche, “ presupposes a very richly developed 
music, which has already gained a fixed, recognisable and re¬ 
curring expression for a vast number of emotions. By these 
musical quotations he calls to the mind of the hearer a definite 
mood in the light of which the actor wishes to be imderstood.” * 
When this is done — as "Wagner did it — music has really become 
a means of expression, and on that account has been deposed to 
a lower level, being no longer organic in itself. Nevertheless, 
playing its part in the whole, it has great value. 

Such is Wagner’s point of view, but in adopting it, Nietzsche 
thought, he showed how little he was really in touch with 
German culture, and indeed how un-German he was. In order 
to give art the commanding place in life which he claimed for 
it, Wagner took the theatre as his basis, and “ here ”, says 
Nietzsche, ” the crowd is still really moved and docs not humbug 
itself as in museums and concerts ”. Wagner’s significance is 
that he tries to achieve mastery, or tyranny, by means of the 
dieatre crowd. “ There can be no doubt ”, adds Nietzsche, 
“ that if Wagner were ItaUan he would liave reached his end.” 
But, he goes on, ” the German has no respect for opera and 
always treats it as something imported and im-German. Indeed 
he does not take the theatre as a whole seriously. 

There is something comical here. Wagner cannot persuade 
the Germans to take the theatre seriously. They remain cold 
and good-htumoured — he gets excited as if the salvation of the 
Germans were at stake. Moreover, the Germans think at present 
that they have something more serious to do, and such a solemn de¬ 
votion to art seems to them an amusing, exaggerated enthusiasm.” ® 
To the Germans, Nietzsche tliinks, the essence of life did not lie in 
art. They were much more interested in the other aspects of Hfc, 
and when they turned to art from their other occupations, fi:om 
business, £rom politics, and fiom everything else that seemed to 
‘ Works, vol. vii, p. 348. “ Ibid. p. 338. 
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them of importance and gravity, they looked in it for a htde 
amusing relaxation. “ A serious nation ”, says Nietzsche, “ will 
keep a few frivolities from disappearing, as the Germans do the 
theatrical arts. 

Chief thing : the significance of an art like Wagner’s does 
not fit into our social and business relations. Hence an instinctive 
aversion to the unsuitable thing.” 

But on the other hand, it is possible tliat a change may yet 
come about. Nietzsche realises the force of Wagner’s point of 
view and, in spite of the appearance of defeat, admits his greatness. 
Thus at the end of the notes he writes : “ It is a serious possibility 
that Wagner may give the Germans a distaste for occupying 
themselves with the separate individual arts. Perhaps one of his 
after-effects will be to produce the picture of a unified culture, 
not to be reached by adding together separate products and 
pieces of knowledge.” And again : “ He has the fccUng of unity 
in variety — for that reason I regard him as a bearer of culture 

But the raising of the whole involves the depressing of the 
parts, and Nietzsche cannot forget tliis aspect of the matter. 
“ In great matters ”, he says, ‘‘ Wagner is regular and rhythmic, 
in details often violent and unrhythmic.”* “ Wagner is a legis¬ 
lative being ; he has in view many relationships and is not 
entangled in detail, he arranges everything as a whole and is not 
to be judged by separate particulars — music, drama, poetry, 
state, art, etc.” Then he goes on : “ The music is not worth 
much, nor the poetry, nor the drama, the stage-craft is often 
only rhetoric — but in the whole everything is one and at a high 
level ”.® 

Then another aspect strikes Nietzsche. Wagner is essentially 
an actor, but one who could not use his gifts naturally, and 
himself act on the stage because, says Nietzsche, “he lacks 
figure, voice and the necessary modesty ”. His gift, therefore, 
sought another outlet, and manifests itself in his compositions. 
But an actor is greatiy concerned with effect, with the task of 
impressing the public ; and so Nietzsche begins to dwell on this 

* Works, voL vii, p. 356. » Ibid. p. 344. » Ibid. p. 340 £ 
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aspect in. Wagner. Wagner’s appeal is not to the ilite but to 
the theatre crowd, a rather mixed mob, with which broad, 
striking effects go down better than refinements and restraint. 
“ Not to be forgotten ”, says Nietzsche : “ it is a theatrical lan¬ 
guage that Wagner’s art speaks ; it does not belong to the room, 
to the camera. It is a mode of speech of the people, and it cannot 
tliink even of what is noblest without coarsening it greatly.”* 
Is Wagner’s music in itself then truly great ? “I have often 
absurdly doubted ”, Nietzsche answers, “ whether Wagner were 
musically gifted.” And he adds reflectively, ” None of our 
great masters was such a bad musician at the age of twenty-eight 
as Wagner”.^ Wagner is ejEEcetive : how ftr is he really artistic ? 
“ Wagner values the simpHcity of the dramatic plan,” says 
Nietzsche, “ because it has the strongest effect. He brings 
together all effective elements, in a time which needs very crude 
and strong means on account of its obtusencss. The magnificent, 
the intoxicating, bewildering, the grandiose, the ftightful, the 
noisy, the ugly, ecstatic, nervous,— all are available. Huge 
dimensions, huge means.” 

“ The abnormal, the extravagant splendour, makes the 
impression of wealth and luxuriousness. He knows what im¬ 
presses our people; moreover, he stfll ideaUses ‘ our people ’ 
and thinks very highly of them.” Here and there tliroughout 
the notes, Nietzsche emphasises this aspect of Wagner. “ As 
an actor he desired to imitate man only as a most effective and 
real being : in his strongest emotion. For in all other conditions 
his extreme nature saw weakness and untruth. For the artist 
the danger of painting emotions is very great. The intoxicating, 
the sensuous, the ecstatic, the sudden emotion at any price — 
terrible tendencies. ”3 

Earlier, perhaps when he wrote TJie Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche 
might have accepted and even welcomed the emphasis on these 
things —“ the intoxicating, the sensuous, the ecstatic, the sudden 
emotion ” ; but now, physically and mentally altered, he often 
recoils : Wagner is too crude for him, too raw, too common, 

’ Ibid. p. 356. » Ibid. p. 352. ^ Ibid. p. 341 f. 
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too popular, too near the sources of life and feeling, and too 
formless. In the view which appealed most to Nietzsche himself, 
not oiJy now but also earlier, the artistic inspiration expresses 
itself first in music, then from music it passes over into the 
choral dance and into drama, so that die drama, and in particular 
tragedy, is not governed immediately by the passions, but 
mediately through music. Thereby it acquires its form, for 
form is essential to music ; without form and rhythm music is 
nodiing. But movement or gesture, which for Wagner is the 
first filing, is not formal in the same degree, and lags far behind 
music. Thus, when Wagner lets the opera be dominated by 
movement, he is placing over it somefiiing as yet unrhythmic 
and formless, and forcing music almost directly into the service 
of untransformod and inartistic passion. “ Art catmot do any¬ 
thing with a nature to which no form has been given ”, says 
Nietzsche ; and that, he now fiiels, is what Wagner overlooks. 
“ To force music into the service of a naturalistic passionateness 
disintegrates it, confuses it itself, and makes it incapable later of 
carrying out the common task.” 

Nietzsche has now turned round. He began by stressing the 
form of the whole, and the subordination of the parts to it; now 
he feels that Wagner’s organising principle itself is formless and 
that the weakness and inorganic character of the parts is due to 
the inorganic character of the whole. Wagner makes a strong, 
immensely strong, sensuous appeal, and the passion which he 
expresses communicates itself powerfully, almost hypnotically, 
to the hearer ; but the appeal is too direct, and Nietzsche is 
beginning to doubt whether it is really one of art. “ The giving- 
up of great rhythmic periods,” says Nietzsche, “ the continued 
retention of phrases, gives indeed the impression of the endlessness 
of the sea; but it is an artifice and not the regular law which 
Wagner wanted to proclaim it to be. At first we grasp at ii 
and try to find periods, but we are continually deceived, and it 
the end we throw ourselves into the waves.”* 

Finally, behind Nietzsche’s analysis and critidsni of Wagna 
* Works, vol. vii, p. 343. » Ihid. p. 344 f. 
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as an artist, there is a dawning conception of a fundamental 
philosophic difference. Once Nietzsche shared Wagner’s point 
of view; but he is changing, and Wagner, together with 
Schopenhauer, is begimiing to appear as something unhealthy — 
Nietzsche is now out of tune both "with strong crude passion and 
with rcnTonciation of hfe. The odour of the charnel-house is no 
longer a sweet savour to his nostrils. In Wagner’s art, says 
Nietzsche, “ there is an element of flight from this world, it 
negates it, it does not transform this world. Thus the effect it 
produces is not directly moral, but indirecdy quietistic. Only 
when he is preparing a place for his art in this world, do we see 
him busy and active : but what have a Tannhauscr, Lohengrin, 
Tristan, Siegfried, to do with us ? That seems, however, to be 
the flite of art, in a time like die present it takes a part of its 
strength from the reUgion that is dying out. Therein lies the 
bond between Wagner and Schopenliauer. It indicates that per¬ 
haps culture will soon again exist only in the form of cloistered 
sects: which avert themselves from the world. Schopenhauer’s 
‘Will to live’ gets its artistic expression here, this gloomy 
striving without purpose, this ecstasy, this despair, this tone of 
suffering and desire, this accent of love and fervour. Seldom a 
cheerful ray of the sun, but much magical conjuring with the 
lighting,” * 

Clearly more is involved here than personality. These do 
enter into the situation, as wc have already seen, but there is 
more behind. Both in matters of art and in liis general outlook 
on hfe Nietzsche has changed his position ; he has shpped his 
moorings, and is putting out to sea: we shall have to follow 
him on his voyage. 


* Ibid. p. 355 f. 
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The change of outlook which became maihfest to Nietzsche 
himself in January 1874, persisted and even developed, but 
apart firom the private notes wliich we liave just considered it 
found no open expression for die time being. The result in 
Nietzsche’s mind, naturally, was an increase in the inward tension, 
which was already sufl&dendy great, and which he occasionally 
tried to reUeve in '^e secrecy of liis correspondence with Gersdorff 
and Rohde. In February he confessed die change to Rohde, 
without indicating its nature. The proofs of die Second of the 
Untimely Considerations, that on History, had just been returned 
to the printer, and Nietzsche remarked : “ Since Christmas I 
have turned so many things over in my mind and been forced 
to roam in such distant regions that, when proof sheets turn up, 
I often doubt when I really wrote this stuff, indeed whedier it is 
all mine ”. 

In February, however, Nietzsche saw a statement in the 
papers that the fbancdal difficulties of the Bayreuth undertaking 
had been cleared away. Mentioning this to Rohde, he called it 
a miracle, adding that if it is confirmed and the miracle is really 
tme, “it does not upset the outcome of my considerations. 
But we shall want to be happy and hold a celebration.” The 
information was sufficient to prevent Nietzsche ffiom developing 
his new views about Wagner for the moment or from communi¬ 
cating them to his friends. 

When the essay on History, just referred to, came from the 
press, Nietzsche natinraUy sent a copy of it to Bayreuth, but he 
was disappointed with the reception of it there. Wagner wrote 
in a general, enthusiastic and laudatory strain, but referred 
Nietzsche for details to his wife’s letter. Cosima praised liberally. 
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but sbie also criticised the style and suggested that Nietzsche ba/^ 
addressed his message to the wrong people — to the cultured 
Philistmes, who would not read it, instead of to the “ Uterary 
nomads ” who were better representatives of the true German 
spirit- Nietzsche was definitely disappointed, and he attempted 
to get rid of some of his ill-humour in a letter to Gersdorff, 
dated ist April, and replying to Gersdorflf’s praise of the essay. 
“Dear true friend, if only you had not much too good an 
opinion of me ! I am pretty sure that some day you will be a 
little undeceived regarding me ; and will myself begin to bring 
this about by declaring to you from die best knowledge I have of 
myself, that Ido not deserve any of your praise. Could you know 
in what a despondent and melancholy way I regard myself 
jundamentally as a producing being. I seek nothing further than 
some fireedom, some real joy ofhfe, and guard myself and rebel 
against the great, unspeakably great, bondage which clings to me. 
But of a real producing there can be no talk at all, so long as one 
is still so htde out of dais bondage, out of the suffering and the 
burdening feehng of restraint: shall I ever reach it ? Doubt 
upon doubt. The aim is too distant, and when one comes 
moderately near it, one has generally also used up one’s powers 
in the long seeking and struggling. ... It is a misfortune to 
become conscious of one’s struggle, and so soon. Nor can I 
set off against this anything I have produced, as the artist or 
ascetic may be able to do. How miserable and repulsive this 
bittem-hke complaining often is !— At the moment I have quite 
enough of it and to spare. 

My general health is excellent: don’t worry at all. But I 
am very displeased with Nature, which ought to have given me 
rather more understanding, as well as a fuller heart — I always 
ffil to attain the best. To know this is die greatest torment of 
man.” Then follows a sentence which it is well to note, and 
which it may be profitable to keep in mind for its bearing on 
Nietzsche’s philosophy as a whole : “ Regular work in an official 
post is so good, because it brings with it a certain stupor : thus 
we suffer less 
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It is necessary to exercise care in interpreting Nietzsche’s 
moods from his correspondence, as may be seen from a letter 
written on ist June to Rohde, who at the time was undergoing 
considerable mental strain. “ Tell me, dc.ircst friend, will you 
too not make use of the same means of cure that I myself, as well 
as Ovcrbeck, use ? Open the veins and let a little blood flow — 
in an untimely way, say the others who regard blood-letting as 
a discredited and out of date mctliod of treatment. I mean: 
win you not one day just unbmdcn yourself a little of your 
and our misery, and say what you suffer. Without any doubt 
there is something satisfying in telling people blmitly how one 
of us really feels among tlicm. We get rid of die tape-worm 
melancholy by writing — by forcing the odicrs to swallow our 
writings.” Curious but revealing metaphors. 

In April, however, Nietzsche himself had not proved his 
remedy effective, and when Iris sister arrived to stay with him 
towards the end of die month she found him in a depressed state 
of mind. He had, however, bcgmi the third of the Untimely 
Considerations, on Schopenhauer, and as it progressed in his 
hands, his spirits began to rise again. In May, Nietzsche had to 
lay the essay aside for a litde on account of the pressure of his 
ordinary duties, but in June he finished the first rough draft of it. 

While Nietzsche was doing this he received a very warm 
invitation from both Wagner and Cosima to come to Bayreuth. 
Nietzsche refused to go then. Instead, he made a plan to go to a 
small village in the high Alps with Romundt for the month of 
July, and there do some more work on his Schopenhauer essay. 
Wagner, who perhaps understood Nietzsche better than Nietzsche 
imagined, did not take offence this time and left the invitation 
open. Gersdorff, however, who had become extremely friendly 
with the Wagners, was greatly concerned about Nietzsche’s aloof 
ness and the generally miserable state of mind wliich his letters 
revealed, and, unknown to Wagner, he endeavoured to put 
pressure on Nietzsche to come to Bayreuth where he liimseli 
was staying. In reply Nietzsche showed a little resentment. 
He made the excuse that the Wagners’ home and their life was in 
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such a state of tuirest that a visit would be untimely, but the real 
point partly appeared later in his letter when he said : “ Finally , 
I beg you not to lose sight of the feet that I have obUgations to 
myself, and that these obligations are diflScult to discharge on 
account of my none too robust health. Really no one shall force 
me to do anything, . . 

In August, however, after completing the Schopenhauer 
essay for the time being, Nietzsche and his sister went to Bayreuth. 
The Wagners were cordial, but Nietzsche was restrained, and 
one unusual incident took place. In the spring Nietzsche had 
heard a performance of Brahms’ Song of Triumph, and had bought 
a copy of the score. He knew the complete opposition of outlook 
between Wagner and Brahms and Wagner’s antipathy to the 
latter’s music. Nevertheless, one day he dehberately placed the 
score, which, belligerently enough, was bound in red, on top of 
the piano where Wagner saw it every time he came into the 
room. “ I knew perfectly wcU ”, said Wagner later to Nietzsche’s 
sister, “ that Nietzsche wished to say to me : ‘ See here ! Here 
is someone else who can compose something worth while ! ’ 
I stood it as long as I could, and then one evening I let myself 
go, and how I did rage ! Nietzsche was greatly taken aback, 
grew red in the face, and stared at the passionate Wagner ■with an 
air of outraged dignity, which made a considerable impression 
on him. The incident is interesting. Two intolerant beings, of 
utterly different temperament, coming into open collision for a 
moment: Wagner, quicker, more active, more mobile, relieving 
his mind at once with eager, passionate, unconsidered and even 
coarse speech ; Nietzsche, tenser, more awkward, more naive, 
perhaps more persistent, tmablc to let himself go in any action, 
even of a verbal sort, therefore more brooding, and able to 
find rehef only —“ in writing Wagner lost the feeling of 
annoyance almost immediately ; with Nietzsche it remained 
much longer. 

On returning to Basle from Bayreuth, Nietzsche rewrote the 
last part of his essay on Schopenhauer and sent it to the press. 

* 4th July 1874. * Wagner und Nietzsche, p. 203. 
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It appeared in October and was cntluisiastically received by the 
Wagners, to Nietzsche’s greater contentment. 

Nietzsche was conscious throughout the summer of this 
year that his whole mental orientation was changing, and he 
made many plans both for study and writing. When the 
Schopenhauer essay, the third of the Utifiincly Considerations, was 
safely deHvered, Nietzsche began to contemplate a fourth — in 
which his ideas on Classical Education, which had not yet reached 
the world at large, should be put into final and definite form. 
He therefore began to make a series of notes entitled Wc Philo¬ 
logists, and in the pleasure of dcUneating the few just men in the 
world of classical teaching and condemning all the rest most 
heartily, he forgot or ignored for the moment his other troubles. 
Early next year, with Gersdortf’s help ns an amanuensis, he made 
a draft: of the first chapter, and after the latter’s departure he 
continued to add a few other notes ; but the enthusiasm died 
away, and in the end Nietzsche set the work aside, never to resume 
it. What it might have become wc cannot tell, but as it is it is 
scrappy and not altogether coherent. It contains many points 
of interest, but Utde diat is new to us ; and in the main the basis 
on which it stands has already been set forth .above in the dis¬ 
cussion of Nietzsche’s view of Greek culture and of the educa¬ 
tional institutions of Gcrmimy. We need not therefore consider 
it here. 

At the end of 1874 Nietzsche became a member of a small 
social circle in Basle, consisting, in addition to Overbcck and 
Romuirdt, of two odicr young professors with their wives, and a 
local dignitary, von Miaskowski, with his wife. The group met 
weekly in the houses of the married members, aiul here Nietzsche 
could cast off much of his stiffness and display himself more 
fuUy and more easily than usual. I lis letters of the same period, 
however, betray on the whole a different mood, and when 
Cosima wrote in liigh spirits of the Christmas festivities and 
rejoicing at die new house, Wahnfried, in Bayreuth, Nietzsche 
replied in such a doleful key tliat Wagner was led to friendly 
protest. 
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“ Your letter has given rise to renewed uneasiness about you. 
My wife will write you at length on this subject in a few days, 
but I happen to have a free quarter of an hour and I am going to 
devote this to you, possibly to your annoyance. I must let you 
know what we have been saying about you ; one thing was that 
never in my life did I have such opportunities of male com¬ 
panionship as you seem to have in Basle ; but if you are all 
determined to be hypochondriacs, then this intercourse will be 
of no value to you. . . . Of one thing I am fir ml y convinced, 
that is you must either get married or write an opera. One 
would do you just about as much good — or harm — as the 
other. But of the two, I advise you to marry. 

In the meantime I can recommend a palhative, but you are 
so in the habit of looking after your own apothecary that it is 
impossible for anyone to prescribe for you. For example, when 
we built our house, we made arrangements to offer you an 
asylum at any time, such as was never offered to me even in the 
time of my direst necessity. The plan was for you to spend your 
entire summer vacation here with us, but no sooner has winter 
set in than you cautiously announce your intention of spending 
the summer on a liigh and remote peak of the Swiss Alps. Can 
that be otherwise construed than as a refusal of our invitation in 
advance ? We could be of great help to you. Why do you 
scorn this assistance on every occasion ? Gersdorflf and all the 
others always enjoy being here. . , . 

I shall say nothing more on the subject, however, as I realise 
that it is not of the slightest use. For heaven’s sake, do marry 
a rich wife ! Why was Gersdorffborn a man ? Or go off" on a 
long trip and enrich your mind with all tlie beautiful experiences 
which make HeUebrand [a writer on aesthetic theory concerning 
whom Wagner and Nietzsche differed] so versatile and enviable 
(in your eyes) and then — write your opera, which I know 
will be scandalously difficult to perform. What Satan made 
a pedagogue of you ?...”* 

At the beginning of 1875 the Wagners planned a tour which 
' und Nietzsche, p. 213 f. 
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would take them both away from Bayreuth for a considerable 
time, and they were perplexed about providing proper care for 
their children. Cosima then wrote to Nietzsche suggesting that 
his sister might come to Bayreuth and manage the house during 
their absence. Nietzsche liked the idea, for it would keep him in 
touch with the Wagners admirably without involving him in 
personal contacts, and he urged his sister to accept the invitation. 
Then suddenly and unexpectedly his modicr objected. She had 
never been quite reconcdlod to the Wagners’ mode of life and 
thought, and always to some extent grudged the amoimt of time 
Elizabeth spent with her brother. Now if in addition to that 
Elizabeth were to go to Bayreuth, it seemed as if she would 
become altogether lost to Naumburg. So there was a little 
heated argument; but in the end the mother gave way and 
Elizabeth wort to Bayreuth. One of Nietzsche’s letters to his 
sister over this small storm is worth quoting for the Hght it 
throws upon him. Speaking of his mother, he asks: “ But how 
does it come about that she could so misunderstand me and 
conceal till now an enmity, so inconceivable to me, against both 
the Wagners ? Am I so difficult to know, so easy to misappre- 
hoid in all my intentions, plans and friendships ? Ah, we who 
are lonely and free in spirit — we see that in some way or other 
we continually appear otherwise than we think : while we 
intend nothing but truth and honesty, there is round us a net of 
misunderstandings; and our best desires cannot prevent a mist 
of frlse opinions, of accommodation, of half concessions, of for¬ 
bearing sdence, of dec^tive interpretation, from lying over all 
we do. This gathers a doud of melancholy on our brow ; for 
we hate worse than death that seeming should be a necessity, 
and such an esasperation about it makes us volcanic and menacing. 
From time to time, we take revenge for our violent concealment, 
for our enforced restraint. We come out of our cave with 
frightening looks, our words and deeds arc then explosions, and 
it is possible that we collapse within oursdves. In such a dangerous 
fashion do I live. It is just we lonely ones who need love, want 
compamons with whom we can be as open and simple as we are 
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■with ourselves, in whose presence the struggle of suppression and 
dissembling is at an end. 

Yes, I am glad that I can let myself go to you openly and 
honestly : for you are such a good fdend and companion, and 
certainly the older you grow and the more you get out of the 
Naumburg atmosphere, the more you will grow into my views 
and endeavours.” Then, perhaps feeling that, however true the 
ideas might be, he had dramatised himself unduly, Nietzsche 
wrote in the margin : “You can read all this in my Schopenhauer 
— but they are all my own experiences and feelings, which are 
ever returning to me — as, for example, now 

Peace, however, was quickly restored, and soon Nietzsche was 
congratulating his mother on her birthday, and in rather heavy 
academic Bishion treating her as younger in spirit than himself. 
From his own point of view, however, he wrote : “ The years 
run on, and I am fer from regarding life as a beautifrd discovery 
The year 1875 was a difficult one for Nietzsche. It was 
marked by some ill-health and by quiet but disturbing inward 
change and reorientation, both towards Wagner and towards 
life in general. On the one hand, he did not see the Wagners at 
all in 1:875 ; indeed, after his visit to Bayreuth in August 1874 
Nietzsche did not sec Wagner until ihe festival in July 1876 — 
a lapse of almost two years. On the other hand, he wrote the 
greater part of an article on Wagner and Bayreuth, explicitly in 
Wagner’s defence and praise; but he found himsdf unable to 
finish it in 1875 and set it aside as unsatisfectory and unsuitable for 
publication. 

Nietzsche intended to see Wagner, and was still full of 
enthusiasm for him. At Easter he bought the newly published 
piano score of The Twilight of the Gods, and his comment on 
it was brief but emphatic : “ It is Heaven on Earth And 
he looked forward with expressions of gladness to the great re¬ 
hearsals which were to take place in the middle of the year and 
at which all the feithful would be gathered together. But as the 
summer approached Nietzsche’s health grew worse. His eyes, 
' aandjan. 1875. * 31st Janu 1875. 
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as usual, were in poor condition, and he had a recrudescence of 
gastric troubles. Part of the responsibiHty for this latter condition 
was laid on the hotel and boarding-house Hfe which Nietzsche 
led, and so he and his sister planned to set up an estabhshment of 
their own in Basle, in which the cooking would be to Nietzsche’s 
taste and needs. But meanwhile something had to be done : so 
Nietzsche decided, on medical advice, to take a cure at Steinabad 
in the Black Forest. This occupied the whole of the summer 
holidays and prevented Nietzsche from going to Bayreuth. In 
his letters firom Steinabad he discoursed on his health, on his diet, 
on the success which the treatment had in reducing tlie size of his 
enlarged stomach, ontheolher pcoplethere, with whom, however, 
he did not mix, on Bayreuth with its gatherings and activities : 
and throughout there is a tone of contentment and no trace of 
disappointment. “ I go about a good deal in the woods ”, he 
wrote home, “ and in that way amuse myself exceedingly, and 
so But have had no tedious hours ; thinking things out, thinking 
them over, hoping, trusting, partly in the past but much more in 
the future, thus am I Uving and recuperating greatly by so doing.” * 
Perhaps Nietzsche’s letters to Rohde at Bayreuth at this time 
are the most revealing of all. Rohde himself had been suffering, 
and Nietzsche writes : “ Care and sorrow pain me most when I 
see that one can do nothing and that thii^ must be allowed to 
run their course, however merciless they may be. And then it 
seems to me at times as if I myself were something of a fiivourite 
of fortune and had hitherto always escaped the hardest attacks 
of suffering. In particular as yet I have not suffered at all from 
the stupidities and evils of &te, and am not at all worthy to show 
myself in the ranks of the really unhappy.” Further down in the 
same letter, after referring to the difficulties of another friend, 
he exclaims : “ Desperation everywhere ! And I don’t have it! 
And yet 1 am not at Bayreuth ! Do you understand how that can 
be reconciled ? I can hardly do so. And yet for more three 
quarters of the day I am there in spirit and flit about Bayreuth 
like a ghost. You need not be afraid of exriring IftTiging in my 

* 25th July 1875. 
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soul, tell me quite a lot, dearest fnend. On my walks I fairly 
often conduct to myself whole pieces of music that I know by 
heart, and hum as I do so.” * One can see the convalescent making 
his solitary way through the woods, with half-vacant gaze, 
heating time with his hand to the wordless drone of the 
Wagnerian melodies : alone, content to be alone, and for a 
time at least to have the friends he treasures at a safe distance 
from him. 

On i2th August Nietzsclie returned to Basle with gready 
restored health, and set up house with his sister. He worked for 
a litde at his essay on Wagner, but was imsatisfied with it. He 
then turned to other work, cliiefly to his unfinished essay on 
Philosophy in the Tragic Age of the Greeks, which we have already 
considered. But at the end of die year ill-health returned, all work 
had to be given up for some time and he went on holiday with 
Gersdorff to Geneva. Meanwhile the Bayreuth Festival was 
coining nearer, and die pressure on Nietzsche’s mind became 
greater till it proved in the end irresistible. Early in 1876, 
therefore, he again took up the manuscript on Wagner which 
he had completed as far as the end of section 8. Rapidly he 
wrote three more sections, 9, 10 and 11, and sent the essay to the 
press early in June. The printing was soon finished, and the 
small work appeared shortly before the festival in the middle of 

Ny- 

It is unnecessary to say much here about the notes which 
Nietzsche made on Wagner at Steinabad, for most of the points 
in them appear in one way or another in the essay itself, but at 
the begmning there is a personal reference and confession, which 
is not repeated, and which yet deserves mention. 

Some of those who recognised the value of Wagner’s work, 
Nietzsche says, were but litde moved personally by it, whereas 
others in whom the true fire of enthusiasm glowed were unable 
to express their feeling in words. “ Between those who lack 
feeling”, Nietzsche goes on, “and those who lack speech I 
stand in the middle : to confess this is neither arrogant nor too 

* ist Aug. 1875. 
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modest, but merely painful; exactly why no one needs to know. 
However, from my mid-position I derive a feeling that it is my 
duty to speak, and to say something in a more significant way 
than has yet been done in connection with these events. From 
necessity I give up all pretension of bringing into form and 
connection the very varied considerations to which I feel myself 
impelled. One could of course produce the impression of a 
rounded whole by some art of Illusion : I will remain sincere and 
say that I cannot at present do better than I am doing here, 
though in fret I am doing it badly enough.” * 

In the light of this statement we need not be surprised to £nd 
that the essay itself bears traces of indecision and in some measure 
is lacking in a coherent plan. For this artistic and logical weak¬ 
ness there seem to be several reasons. 

In the first place, the essay was not written at one time nor 
under the influence of a single determining mood. "We have 
already seen that Nietzsche set the manuscript aside in October 
1875, when he had written as frr as section 8, and did not take it 
up again for some six months, when three concluding sections 
were added largely under external pressure. But this is not all; 
there is another even more noticeable incongruity of mood 
within the first eight sections themselves. In the first six sections 
the argument follows a reasonably straightforward and con¬ 
tinuous course to a definite, though in one sense rather obscure, 
ending. It starts with an insistence on the importance of the 
theme, then in two consecutive sections, viz. the second and the 
third, it gives an acute critical discussion, largely from a psycho¬ 
logical point of view, of Wagner himself, of the obstacles he had 
to free, of the dangers he underwent, of the complexity of his 
nature and of the way in which through toil, disappointment 
and struggle he reached the strength and unity of his maturity. 
The paragraphs in which this is set forth lead naturally to the 
treatment of W^agner as essentially a constructive thinker and 
artist, who looks forward to action, not back to history, and who 
subordinates everything to the development and enrichment of 

* Works, vol. wi, p. 361. 
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life itself. This conception is developed in die fourth section, 
where by means of a classical parallel Wagner is represented as 
one who has to restore unity to hfe and weave its tangled ends 
into a single and simple scheme. Then follows a characteristic 
attack by Nietzsche on thought as a corrupting and misleading 
influence in life, and an insistence that die correct attitude, the 
correct feeling or disposition, must be restored — through music. 
Here another classical reference is introduced, and then die 
thought, after passing naturally in the sixth section to a criticism 
of the modem perversions of true culture, concludes with a long 
passage, written in an almost Messianic strain. Wagner, with 
his redeeming music, we are told, is no chance product or 
accident, but is the result of some deep mysterious necessity. 
For this, Nietzsche says, we can give no adequate reason, but 
perhaps, he suggests, “ the greater thing may really exist for die 
sake of the lesser, the greatest gift on account of die smallest, the 
highest virtue and holiness for the sake of those who are defective. 
Has true music to ring out ”, he goes on to ask, “ because man 
least of all deserves to hear it, but most of all has need of it ? ” 
Then follows a concluding sentence providing a suitable mystical 
climax to the argument: “ Let one sink oneself only for a 
moment in the transcendent miracle of this possibility; from 
thence let one look back on Hfe, it will then shine with light, 
however overcast and wrapped in doud it may have seemed 
before 

After this it might seem that there is litde more to be said, 
but in the next section the discussion suddenly, and without 
obvious reason, twists to a new direction. A new feeling lies 
behind it- Towards the end of section 6 Nietzsche declares 
enthusiastically that Wagner’s music provides a bridge between 
self and not-self; in section 7 he begins in effect by denying 
this, and he brings this contrast of sdf and not-self into promin¬ 
ence in a very special form, viz. that of the contrast between 
himself and Wagner. “ The observer,” says Nietzsche, and 
he is speaking of himself, ” before whose gaze stands such a 

^ Ibid. § 5 , p. 285. 
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person as Wagner, will necessarily be thrown back upon bimsHf, 
and will ask himself: Where do you come in ? What are you 
doing here ? ” * The only answer that may suggest itself— and 
here Nietzsche is reporting directly some of his own earher 
experience — is the strangeness and embarrassment which he 
feels when he contemplates himself. It is clear that the whole 
discussion has taken a subjective turn wliich it lacked before, 
and Nietzsche is considering his own relation to Wagner rather 
than Wagner himself. Tliis is even clearer as the section goes 
on. Nietzsche does not deny Wagner’s strength; on the 
contrary he emphasises it and dwells on its abundant nature. But 
having said this, he reverts to the consideration of his own 
position. “ When the observer is apparently succumbing to 
Wagner’s outward streaming and overflowing nature, he has 
himself acquired some of its strength, and is thus, as it were, made 
strong hy him against him.” The itaHcs are Nietzsche’s, and they 
tell their own story. Even the very act of contemplation, 
Nietzsche continues, involves “a mysterious opposition” to the 
person contemplated. He is not more cxpHcit than this here, 
but he has said enough to show the changed attitude, the 
challenging mood, in which he is now writing. 

This brings us to a second source of disharmony in the essay, 
viz. Nietzsche’s developing personal antagonism to Wagner, 
his desire for independence, and perhaps even his desire for 
donodnation. It is in the light of this tendency that we liave to 
consider some of the obscure and apparently unmotived utter¬ 
ances in this and other sections. One example is enough here. 
In section 7, after Wagner’s almost magical strength has been 
fully stressed and illustrated, Nietzsche abruptly introduces a 
reference to Plato’s courteous but firm expulsion of the imitative 
or dramatic artist from the Republic. The note is a discordant 
one, not oidy unessential to the argument but actually in conflict 
with some of it. Yet Nietzsche introduces it both in the pre¬ 
liminary sketch and in the essay itself. One would need to be a 
Plato, he says, to dismiss such a deceiver from the community, 
* Works, voL vii, § 7, p, 285. 
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atifl we are not ready to do this. There may be a state of society, 
he goes on, where the dramatic artist is unnecessary, but we have 
not reached it yet. Wagner, therefore, is necessary to us. In 
the essay Nietzsche says little more than this on the point; but 
his meaning is clear. His brief, almost unrelated, statement is 
lilcfi the death’s-head at the feast. When he has in his analysis 
brought Wagner to the pinnacle of his power, he virtually adds : 
There is something beyond Wagner, beyond him even at his 
best, something greater, simpler, truer than he ; and if we were 
thoroughly healthy we should not need Wagner. Nietzsche 
does not say what it is that lies beyond, but he implies that it is 
something more heroic than the life-weariness which, among other 
motives, seems to pervade much of Wagner’s art. And there can 
be htde doubt that Nietzsche was beginning at least to suspect 
who might become the prophet of this new and greater gospel. 

Thirdly, there is still another source of discord active in the 
essay : Nietzsche has lost his own faith. If we consider the 
scene as Nietzsche sets it before us, wc find much that has appeared 
before, most of the old stage properties. The attack on current 
thought and art is there ; so too is the glorification of Greek 
culture, the unity and ultimate simplicity of which contrasts wiih 
the patchwork complexity of modem hfe. The attack on history 
and its pro&ssors, on music and musicians, with the partial 
exception of Beethoven, the disparagement of thought and the 
insistence on the superiority of correct immediate feeling : 
these are all there. And further, the need for the development 
of this feeling by music, so that out of music may come tragic 
drama, all this is still present. But one thing is missing, and 
that thing had once been fundamental to Nietzsche ; the meta¬ 
physical basis has gone. 

We have already considered at some length the metaphysical 
conception which underlies Nietzsche’s theory in The Birth of 
Tragedy. His whole view of the redemption of life by art is 
based pn it, and from it comes the sole justification he attempts 
to give for his evaluation of Greek civilisation. If it disappears — 
and it has disappeared — Nietzsche must find a new basis by 
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which his building may be supported, or that building will come 
down in ruins upon him. In this essay no such new basis is 
provided ; the result, intellectually and to some extent artistically, 
is an incoherence and even a collapse. The whole essay cannot 
be traversed now from this point of view, but consideration of 
one part, itself a critical one, will suffice for our purpose. The 
end and climax of section 7 is the description of the evolution of 
the dithyrambic artist, identi£cd, of course, with Wagna. 
Much of the discussion might belong to T/ie Birth of Tragedy and 
even the language at times seems to be borrowed from that 
source. But there is a difference. In The Birth of Tragedy 
Nietzsche declared that it is only as an aesthetic phenomenon 
that existence and the world caix appear justrfied. And he 
bdieved that the world is so justified ; for behind the Dionysian 
phenomena of art there is Dionysus himself, the ultimate reality, 
■with which in tragic art we identify ourselves, obtaining thus 
as our own the satisfiiction which Dionysus finds in the playful 
creation and endless transformation of the world. In the essay 
this belief has disappeared, the tragic artist consequently fills 
firom his high estate, becoming ultimatdy little more than an 
illusionist, necessary to us on account of our weakness, but by 
no means a guide to the nature and heart of things. “ Art, of 
course, is no teacher or school-mistress for immediate action : 
the artist is never a teacher or comisellor in this sense; the 
objects for which the tragic hero strives are not as they stand 
things inherently worth striving for. As in a dream, the valuation 
of thirds is altered so long as we feel ourselves under the influence 
of art. What we hold for the time being to be so worthy of 
striving for that we agree with the tragic hero when he prefers 
to die rather than give it up — this is seldom worthy of a like 
value and a like energy in real life : that is why art is just the 
activity of one who is resting.” Life is infinitely complex, and 
the compleidty of it puts a strain on us which we ran hardly bear. 
In the field of art everything is simplified, and the strain is lessened. 
“ Art is there,” says Nietzsche, " that the bow may not break.”' 

* Works, vol. -vii, § 4, p. 270. 
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It is clear from this and similar passages that the justifica¬ 
tion which set the dithyrambic artist at the pinnacle of 
things has gone, and he must submit to taking a lowlier and 
perhaps only temporary place in civilisation. But wida him 
goes also the meaning of the universe, at least the meaning 
of it as Nietzsche used to understand it and as Wagner is 
supposed to present it- Nietzsche stiU dresses Wagner in the 
old garments, and allows him to call upon the spirit of 
Dionysus ; but the music and the dance, however much they 
excite and recreate the spectator, fiiil of their ultnnate object. 
The trappings of the priest of Dionysus are there, but Dionysus 
himself is dead. 

Nietzsche believed that he had gone beyond Wagner. What 
lay in ihe new country into which he was penetrating he was 
not yet sure, hut it was something which Wagner, in spite of all 
his strength and ability, could not give, and perhaps could not 
even rightly understand. The end of the essay should probably 
be read from this point of view. At the beginning of the eleventh 
section Nietzsche speaks of the new world to which Wagner’s 
art may lead, and which vtdll be simpler, more natural and more 
straightforward than that in which we five. Then he mentions 
in turn the themes of Wagner’s drama, asking the reader to 
consider how far they are natural and in accordance with a 
correct feeling for life. The list is rather artificially presented, 
and the question somewhat rhetorical; but the end is significant. 
The end is The Ring, and in The Ring the renunciation of power 
by Wotan. Wagner himself had been dubbed Wotan in the 
affectionate speech of his intimate circle, and Nietzsche was 
recognised as a spiritual Siegfried : the symboHsm therefore is 
obvious. Nietzsche, himself Siegfided, holds up for admiration 
and as an example to be copied the behaviour of the old van¬ 
quished king of the gods as he comes at last to rejoice in his own 
defeat, and to follow with sympathy and anxiety the course of 
the young hero to whom he owes his overthrow. “ Full of 
sympathy for the joy and suffering of his conqueror,” the man 
who had broken his spear, the god looks back on the course of 
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eveats, and in his renunciation becomes “ free in love, free from 
himsdf”.^ 

Wagner, if he read at all carefully, could hardly mistake the 
meaning. But lest he should do so, Nietzsche closes with some¬ 
thing still, a final barbed sting in the tail. When Wagner 

finds a people who understand him, Nietzsche asks, what will 
he be to them ? And the answer is : “ Something, which he 
cannot be to us all, that is to say, not the Seer of a future, as he 
would perhaps like to appear to us, but the interpreter and 
transfigurer of a past 

* Works, vol. vii, § ii, p. 333 . 
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ALIENATION 

Nietzsche sent two copies of his essay on Wagner to Bayreuth, 
one to Cosima and one to Wagner himself, writing an accom¬ 
panying letter to each. To Cosima Nietzsche was not altogether 
ingenuous. He says of the essay: . You will discover 

from it that I could not endure preparing myself in such a solitary 
frshion for the great and vast event of this summer, and that I 
had to communicate my joy to others. If I might oidy hope to 
have guessed a note of your joy and to have expressed it with 
you ! I could not know anything finer to wish for.” * 

Cosima, we are told, sat up half the night reading the essay 
and telegraphed her thanks next morning. In face of Wagner 
himself, however, Nietzsche was more diffident, indeed half 
cheekily afiraid. He began by saying that his article must have 
increased the joy of the ordinary Wagnerian, and then continued : 
“ How you yourself will receive these confessions, I cannot at all 
guess this time. My literary work involves the unpleasant 
result for me that each time I have published a writiag something 
or other in my personal relationships has been brought in question, 
and can only be put back into its place again by the exercise of 
humotur. How fax I feel this to-day, in a quite special way, I 
may not express more clearly. When 1 consider what I have 
ventured to do this time, I get giddy and my heart sinks, and my 
frte win be that of the rider on Lake Constance. But in your 
very first letter to me you said something about frith in German 
freedom : I turn to that frith to-day : as only from it was I able 
to find the courage to do what I have done.” In the fight of our 
discussion this letter requires no comment. But Wagner did 
not know the mental changes through which Nietzsche had 
* July 1876 ; Wegner mi Nietzsche, p. 240. 
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been going during the previous two years ; moreover, he was 
excessively preoccupied and almost overwhelmed with work of 
all kinds. No doubt he had time to skim through ihe book 
rapidly, noting the passages of skilful character analysis and the 
apparently glowing praise, but it is less likely that he had rimp 
or attention to give to the subdeties of die treatment. He 
probably wondered what Nietzsche was so nervous about, so he 
dashed off a hearty reply : “ Friend, your book is imiripn ^ P 
But where did you get the knowledge of me ? Only come soon 
and get accustomed to the impressions by means of the rehearsals." 
This, it may be remarked, was 'Wagner’s last letter to Nietzsche. 

AU, apparendy, was well then. Wagner had not taken 
offence, and probably did not even know diere was anything 
to take offence at. So Nietzsche prepared to go to Bayreuth, 
and, as Wagner had suggested, he set out early, in tinic for some 
of the prehininary rehearsals, leaving his sister to pack up and 
follow him. 

He had already arranged to go on sick leave. Earlier in the 
year the burden of his ill-hcalth had so oppressed him that he 
asked for a year’s leave of absence. The University granted it 
on generous terms, and it was due to begin ofHcially in October 
1876, when the new term opened. But the iU-hcalth did not 
vanish at the prospect of the holiday, and Nietzsche brought it 
with him to Bayreuth. He wrote to his sister on Tuesday, 
1st August, a day or two after he arrived, saying that he was 
almost sorry he had come and that everytliing was miser¬ 
able. “ From Sunday midday till Monday night headaches, 
to-day exhaustion. I can hardly lift my pen. On Monday 
1 was at the rehearsal, I did not like it at all and had to come 
out.” 

In Bayreuth, until his sister was expected, Niet2sche stayed 
with a benevolent elderly lady. Miss Malwida von Meysenbug, 
who from now on played at times a considerable part in his 
a&irs, and to whom he was often indebted for sympathy, help 
and kindness, when he had need of it. From her at this time he 
received care and comfort; he was allowed to seclude himself 
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jn her house and garden, and, almost hiding there, he refused all 
iavitations, even those of the Wagners. 

By the end of the week he could endure his distresses no 
longer. “ Persistent headache,” he wrote to his sister on the 
Saturday morning, ‘ ‘ though n ot yet of the worst hind. Yesterday 
I could only hsten along with the others to The Valkyries in a 
dark room; all seeing impossible. I long to get away, my 
staying is abstird. I dread each of these long art-evenings, and 
yet I do not stay away.” * 

The physical pain, combined with the conflict, intellectual, 
aesthetic and personal, at length overcame him : he left Bayreuth 
abruptly that Satturday afternoon, and when his sister arrived at 
Miss von Meysenbug’s next day, he was gone. He had retreated 
to the woods of the Fichtd Mountains, and he spent ten days in 
their leafy shade, sometimes wandering in the forest, and some¬ 
times working at a new book, to be called The Ploughshare^ in 
which his new conception of life was to be set forth. He wrote 
to his sister that he would not return to Bayreuth ; “ for that ”, 
he said, “ I have not enough money But he changed his 
mind when his health improved, and he came back to Bayreuth 
the day before the performance began. The cycle of The Ring 
was to be performed three times, and Nietzsche attended the 
first cyde. But he gave away the tickets which he and his sister 
had for the second one ; so that he remained at Bayreuth diuhig 
this second set of performances without hearing any of them. 

Nor did he see much of the busy Wagner. The avoidance, 
however, was entirely on Nietzsche’s side. “ My brother ”, 
wrote his sister, “ had not the slightest occasion to feel hurt. 
In foct, Wagner continually took the greatest trouble to give 
biTTi honour and distinction in every regard ; but Fritz avoided 
those honourings when he could, this loud noisy praise of 
Wagner’s was abhorrent to him.”^ In the circumstances any 
praise must have touched a sensitive nerve. Before the end of the 
month Nietzsche returned to Basle to stay in the vacant house of a 

* 5di Aug. 1876. * 6th Aug. 1876. 

* Derjunge Nietzsche, p. 432. 
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Bieud until his oflfidal leave began. His sister did not accompany 
him, and as diey parted, Nietzsche said to her with tears in hb 
eyes, “ Oh, lizzie, that was Bayreuth.” 

In October Nietzsche went south, and towards the end of the 
month he was established in a house belonging to Miss von 
Meysenbug at Sorrento, near Naples. In addition to the hostess 
there were two others there, a Dr. Paul R6e, on whose fiiendsbip 
Nietzsche greatly relied at the moment, and a young disciple and 
novelist, Albert Brenner. 

To his surprise, and probably to his dismay, Nietzsche found 
that the Wagners were also staying at Sorrento, indeed dose at 
hand. But however awkward Nietzsche may have fdt, Wagner 
was genial, cheerful, unsuspidous, and liberal of discussion as of 
old. Indeed at times Nietzsche found the vigour and vivadty 
disturbing and almost overpowering. Moreover, he &lt the 
strain of the partially suppressed dash of opinion and oudook. 
Late one afternoon towards the and of Wagner’s stay, the two 
men were walking near the shore, and Wagner began to speak of 
Parsifal, the work on which he was then engaged. Throwing 
himsdf into the spirit of it in the dramatic way winch Nietzsche 
knew so well and had once praised as a sotirce of Wagner’s 
strength, Wagner spoke of it not as merdy a tour deforce or an 
artistic trick, but as the embodiment of yital esi^erience, and 
dwdt on the Christian attitudes and emotions in his own life — 
repentance, atonement, the feeling of communion— which he 
was making part of the Hving tissue of his dra m a. As Wagner 
talked, the light began to fide and a slight mist blew in horn 
the sea. Nietzsche walked along mute, embarrassed, almost 
confounded, until Wagnw noticed his stony silence. Then, with 
an excuse, Nietzsche slipped away into the growing dark, 
depressed and alone. He never saw Wagner again. 

Nietzsche stayed at Sorrento till May 1877, finding there 
congenial company, a fivourable dimate, and in many respects 
a suitable mode of life. The other inmates of the house were 
greatly under his influence and paid due respect to his ideas 
and to his personality. Moreover, although they afforded him 
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comradeship, they did not thrust themselves upon him, for each 
of them was writing a book ; Malwida reminiscences, R6e, a 
philosophical treatise, and Breimer a novel. Nietzsche without 
discourtesy could find as much time as he desired for his own 
work; and indeed he obtained some assistance, for, at times, 
Brenner wrote to his dictation. The relief which Nietzsche 
obtained during these months firom academic duties and fi:om 
outside contacts led to the revival of an idea with which he and 
his sister had toyed before, viz. that of a monastery for kindred 
free-thinking souls, where the members might commune with 
one another and with themselves as they pleased, and become 
true upholders and preservers of culture. The idea came to 
nothing, although it made an appeal to Nietzsche and led him to 
write to his sister ; “ The ‘ school of educators ’ (also called the 
modem cloister, ideal colony, university lihre) is in the air, who 
knows what may happen ! In our minds we have appointed 
you to supervise all the domestic affairs of our institute of 40 
persons.” * 

Malwida, however, had what she regarded as a more practical 
idea; Nietzsche must marry a wealthy but obedient wife, one 
whose money would firee him from the strain of academic 
teaching, and whose humble but inteUigent adoration would 
give bahn to his soul. Nietzsche’s sister was asked to help in the 
difficult process of finding the right person, for although Nietzsche 
took the idea seriously, he was difficult to please. In April 1876, 
as we have already seen, he had attempted to solve the problem 
for himself by proposing marriage to a young lady on the strength 
of a very short acquaintanceship, being apparently mcouraged 
in his purpose by her interest in Longfellow’s Excelsior. But the 
venture h^ been unsuccessful and now when he considered the 
list of eligible ladies, none seemed qxiite suitable. “ Don’t you 
think”, he wrote to his sister in March 1877, “ that after six 
weeks I should not be able to stand Miss X. any longer and 
could not hear or see her any more. . . . They speak to me here 
of Miss N.; what do you think ? But yet s^ is 30 years old ; 

' aodijaii. 1877. 
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it would be better if she were T2 years younger. Otherwise 
her nature and mind might suit me very well.” In April marriage 
stiU seemed to him a way out of his difficulties. ” We arc con¬ 
vinced ”, he said, speaking for the group at Sorrento, but chiefly 
for Miss von Meysenbug and himself, “ that my existence at 
Basle University caiuiot continue for long, tliat at best I could 
go on with it at the expense of all my more important projects, 
and in addition with die total sacrifice of my hcaldi. Of course, 

I shall have to spend the next winter there in that situation, but 
at Easter 1878 there is to bo an end of it, provided the other 
combination comes off, i.c. marrying a suitable, but necessarily 
wealthy, wife. ‘ Good but rich ’ as Miss von Meysenbug says, 
and over this ‘ but ’ we laugh heartily. With her I would then 
live during the coming years in Rome, a place fit alike for health, 
company and my studies. During this summer the project is 
to be pushed forward, in Switzerland, so that I may arrive in the 
autumn at Basle as a married man. In respect of mental qualities 
I StiU think Miss N. most suitable. You have done a great deal to 
eulogise Utde Y. of Geneva. Praise, honour and glory. But 
stiU I have doubts.”* In June the idea is stiU there, but it has 
grown fainter. ‘ ‘ Marrying, very desirable it is true—is neverthe¬ 
less a most unlikely thing, that I know very clearly.”* After 
this nothing more is heard of the matter. 

The change to Sorrento made at first a great impression on 
Nietzsche and soon after his arrival he recorded his feelings. 
“ I do not have strength enough for the North; that is the 
domain of heavy and artificial souls, who work as steadily and 
necessarily at rules of prudence as a beaver at his dam. Among 
them I have passed my whole youth ! When for the first time 
I saw the evening come up over Naples with its satin grey and 
red in the sky, this thought suddenly overwhelmed me; you 
might have died without seeing this. A shudder, pity for myself 
that I was beginning my Hfe by being old, and tears and the 
^ling of StiU being saved at the last moment. I have spirit 
enough for the South.”* 

* a^th April 1877. » and June 1877. * Beginning of Nov. 1876. 
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But the ill-hcalth wliich had driven him from Switzerland did 
not leave him in Italy, and within a few days he was writing to 
his sister : “ An evil which has dragged along for years does not 
go so quickly And then follows a note which is repeated 
again and again in his correspondence ; “ Two more days in 
bed, and after that other bad days Constandy recurring 
headache laid him on his back, sometimes for several days, and 
even between the violent attacks he was seldom free from 
distress of some kind. His eyes could give him only limited 
service and he constandy over-taxed them, with unhappy 
results. 

When he returned to Switzerland in May 1877, he spent 
most of the time before the next semester at Rosenlauibad, near 
Meiringen. Here his health improved a Utde, though not 
gready, and he repeatedly expressed his dread of the coming 
winter at Basle. He began to consider seriously the idea of 
resigning his Chair, and some of his friends urged him to follow 
this course. Rohde, however, advised him to remain at his 
post; and he himself, while he feared the strain and vented his 
feelings on this “ cursed philology ”, climg at times as firmly as 
he could to his one real anchorage in the world. For the moment, 
therefore, the matter was left unsetded. 

During the previous year or two Nietzsche had made some 
new fnends. Some of these have already been mentioned, 
notably Miss von Meysenbug and Paul R^e. Another and even 
more important one was a young musician, Heinrich KoseUtz, 
better known by his nickname of Peter Cast. Cast came to 
Basle to make Nietzsche’s acquaintance and was so impressed 
by him that he remained to worship. Nor was the influence 
exerted on him a transitory one ; he remained a most devoted 
admirer throughout the rest of Nietzsche’s life. Nietzsche in 
turn was impressed by Cast’s musical abilities, and when Cast, 
who wrote a most beautiful hand, placed his penmanship fuUy 
at Nietzsche’s service, both for dictation and for copying manu¬ 
script for the press, he became indispensable. But important as 

* 20th Jan. 1877. 
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these gains were, there were losses which more than counter¬ 
balanced them. The greatest friend of all, Wagner, was gone. 
And although no one yet suspected it, Rohde was beginning to 
drift away. In reverence and affection he remained the same, or 
thought he did, but having become a professor at Jena and 
married a yotmg wife, his outlook was changing, and, moreover, 
he was quite unaware of die clumgc through wliich Nietzsche 
had recendy been going. From this time onward personal 
contact between the two men was very infrequent and corre¬ 
spondence languished. 

Almost as important, and more abrupt, was a breach with 
Gersdorff. Through Malwida von Meysenbug Gersdorff had 
come to know a young Italiair girl, widr whom he fell in love 
and whom he wished to marry. She came of a good fiimily, 
and although it had to some extent come down in die world’s 
eyes, Gersdorff was willing to accept it. His parents, however, 
objected, and a complicated wrangle ensued in which Malwida 
became die target for some of Gersdorff’s criticism. Nietzsche 
then interfered, and in an extremely injudicious letter, eight 
pages long, he lectured Gersdorff, contriving at once to defend 
Malwida, to reflect adversely on Gersdorff’s fianciSc, and advise 
Gersdorff in forcible language against what he deemed an un¬ 
suitable match. Gersdorff was so annoyed with Nietzsche’s 
well-meant presumption diat he broke off conmiunication with 
him and held aloof for almost six years. 

In the autumn Nietzsche resumed his duties at Basle, remaining 
in moderately good health till the turn of die year. Then he had 
a relapse, followed by a recovery, followed by another relapse ; 
and he continued to fluctuate in this painful fashion through the 
spring and summer of 1878. In the early autumn his sister left 
hdm, pardy because of her antagonism to die philosophical views 
which he was now developing, and after a brief search for health 
in the Bernese Oberland, he spent the winter in a small cottage 
a short distance out of Basle in a solitary and miserable condition. 
His letters at this time are one long record of physical distress. 
To make matters worse he begaix to diet himself, adding semi- 
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starvation to his other ills. At length in the spring of 1879 he 
broke down altogether, and at the be ginnin g of May sent an 
appeal through Overbeck to his sister for help. She came at 
once, and finding him greatly changed and quite un£t for 
academic duties, took him off to a place near Berne where he 
might rest. 

Meanwhile Nietzsche had resigned his Chair at Basle, and 
the University, which he had served for ten years, and which 
in spite of misgivings recognised his briLLLance and was grateful 
for his services, accepted his resignation with regret. He was 
awarded a pension, which with a contribution from the Govern¬ 
ment, yielded him 3000 francs a year. 

After three weeks in the neighbourhood of Berne, where his 
sister had to leave him, Nietzsche went to Wiesen and from there 
to St. Moritz in the Bngadine. Here his spirits began to rise, 
and soon after his arrival in ihc later part of Jime he wrote : 
“. . . Perhaps St. Moritz after aU is the right thing for me. It 
seems to me as if I were in the Promised Land. . . . For the 
first time a feeling of alleviation. I live entirely by myself and 
have my meals in my room (as in Basle, and almost the same 
things, only no figs), almost no meat: but much milk. It suits 
me. I will stay here a long time.” * A fortnight later he still 
approves. “ Nevertheless St. Moritz is the right thing for me. 
I am often ill, have already been four days in bed, and every day 
has its tale of misery, and nevertheless ! 1 endure it better than 
ebewhere. It seems to me as if I had long sought and at length 
found. Of improvement I do not think any more at all, not to 
speak of recovery. But the ability to endure is very great. . . 

But he was still at times depressed. At the end of August 
he told his sister : “ I am not writing, things do not go at all 
well. Friend Overbeck came here in a state of concern, and 
truly he did not take a comforting impression away with him. 

I do not know what I shall do in the winter, I am so tired of 
everything. Perhaps I shall come to you in September. I am 
sick of walking about so much (I spend eight hours a day in the 
11 * 24th June 1879. * 6th July 1879. 
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open) ; my eyes want the twilight; and then I am read to so 
much, in order that I may not be for ever meditating — the only 
thing to occupy me besides my eternal pain. Read I cannot, 
talk to people I cannot, the landscape I know by heart, and 
it no longer draws my eye. But the air is far too good, I dread 
leaving it.” 

Towards the middle of September he left St. Moritz to meet 
his sister at Chur. But before liis departure he wrote a letter to 
Peter Cast, full of brooding, and showing by its allusive rehgious 
tone how greatly his mind was occupied witli the sacred things 
of his youth, and recalling not only Dante and the Platonic 
Socrates, but also the mediaeval Church, Luther, the Psalmist 
and the Christ of the Gospels. Behind the thought of it, too, 
there is a reference to his father, and perhaps a self-identification 
with him. “ I am at the end of the 35 th year of my hfe ; the 
‘ midst of hfe ’ they have called diis time for the last fifteen 
hundred years ; it was then that Dante had his vision and speaks 
in the first words of his poem about it. Now in the midst of hfe 
I am so ‘ encompassed by death ’, that it may seize me at any 
hour ; from the nature of my suffering I must tliink of a sudden 
death, through convulsions (although I should prefer a hundred 
times a slow one, with a clear intellect, in which one could talk 
to one’s friends, even if it were more painful). In this respect 
I feel myself now like a very old man ; and in the respect also, 
that I have done my hfe’s work. I have poured out a good drop of 
oh, that I know, and it will not be forgotten of me. In principle 
I have already given a proof of my view of life : many will soil 
give it. Up till this moment my mind has not been depressed 
by my ceaseless and painful suffering, at times it seems to me 
even as if my feelings were more cheerful and benevolent dian 
in ah, my earlier hfe : to whom have I to attribute this strengthen¬ 
ing and improving result ? Not to men, for with very few 
exceptions, in recent years they have ah been ‘ offended because 
of me ’, and did not hesitate to show it.” “ Renuncia tion in 
everything ”, he exclaimed a few lines later, ” (— I lacked 
fiiends and ah intercourse, I could not read books ; ah art was 
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far firom me . . .) — this renunciatioii was complete, except in 
one point; I gave myself up to my thoughts — what I had yet 
to do ! — But this beyond doubt is the most harmful thing of 
all for my head — and yet I do not know how I could have 
avoided it.” * 

At Chur his sister found him much better, at least in appear¬ 
ance, and her enthusiastic surprise helped to make him think, if 
not of a cure, at least of an alleviation of his condition. But 
for the moment the hope was slight, and in his weary despond¬ 
ency, his home and the associations of his youth came before his 
mind with almost irresistible force. His course was run, he 
thought, and as the cycle of it closed, he yearned for the peace 
and shelter of its beginning. As he put it rather stiltedly to 
Peter Cast in the letter just quoted, he found himself in a state 
where it seemed more appropriate for him to betake himself to 
the neighbourhood of his moth.er, his home and his childish 
memories. So on 20th September he went to Naumburg. 

Nietzsche now resolved in his old home to return to simpler 
things, to dismiss die high problems of destiny and morals &om 
his mind, for a time at least, and in the literal sense to cultivate 
his garden. “ Here in Naumburg ”, he wrote to Cast about a 
ten days after his arrival, “ I will have no thoughts, and in any 
event wiU not write them down.” Near his mother’s house on 
the mediaeval city wall there was an old guard-room which 
took Nietzsche’s ftney. He rented it for his own use for a period 
of six years, as well as an adjoining piece of land on which he 
proposed to grow fruit, flowers and vegetables. ” I have ten 
fruit trees,” he wrote, “ roses, lilies, carnations, strawberries, 
gooseberries and cmrants. In the spring my work will be ex¬ 
tended to 10 beds of vegetables. It is all my own idea, and gives 
me great pleasure.” * 

Nietzsche’s sister was not at home at this time, and so he was 
alone with his mother. She in her simple piety was completely 
out of touch with his thought, and she urged him to give up 
writing on those dangerous topics which disturbed his mind 
* nth Sept. 1879. * 30th Sept. 1879. 
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and lost him his firiends. Partly to please her, and partly to get 
away from his own unsettling and unsettled philosophy, he 
returned for a little time to “ his Greeks ”, as his mother put it, 
and to her no small sadsfretion he dictated to her short passages 
about the ancient philosophers. 

But Nietzsche’s heart was not in it. The gardening soon 
lapsed, the Greeks were recommitted to obHvion, and Nietzsche 
was once again alone with his unsolved problems. “ My loneli¬ 
ness, my illness,” he wrote to Gast at the beginning of October, 
“ has to some extent accustomed me to the * imprudence ’ of my 
writing. But others must do everything better, my life as well as 
my thinking.” In the meantime he felt that he had given every¬ 
thing up. “ You win not beheve ”, he told Gast, “ how faithfully 
1 have carried out the programme of thoughtlessness, and I have 
reason to be frithful here, for ‘ behind thinking there stands the 
devil ’ of a raging attack of pain.” But even attempted thought¬ 
lessness could not save him: his health deteriorated and his 
spirits sank. Towards the end of December he wrote to his 
sister : ” The times are as hard and frightful for me as they have 
ever been. The last attack with three days’ dysentery, yesterday 
frint. I have never seen such a regular deterioration as in the 
last three months.” And on 31st December he said : ‘*The 
year draws to an end, the most dreadful one of my life ” ; but 
he added — and the addition is in character —” even if it should 
be my last, I shall depart without bitterness and unbowed ”. A 
fortnight later he cried to her : “ Why did I come to this terrible 
gloomy North ? How my health has declined since the good 
happy days at Chur — in spite of the attentive care of our dear 
mother.” 

The return home had been a frilure, so in February 1880 
Nietzsche set out again and in March reached Venice to begin a 
new phase of his life. 

During the period which we have been considering, from 
Nietzsche’s last visit to Bayreuth in 1876 until his arrival in 
Naumburg in 1879, he did not cease to write. Unable to remain 
long at his desk or to compose in the old manner, he jotted down 
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copious notes, wliich. were later transcribed ; and in this way he 
gradually amassed a large reserve of material on which he could 
draw. In August 1877, when he returned to Basle after his 
year’s leave of absence, he gathered many of these notes together 
into a volume, which, having been revised and extended, was 
copied by Peter Gast and sent to the printer in January 1878. 
The book appeared at the beginning of May, under the title 
of Human all too Human, with a dedication to Voltaire. It was 
followed by two appendices, drawn from the same source and 
amplified in the same way. The first of these. Mixed Opinions 
and Aphorisms, went to press in January 1879, appearing a month 
later ; the second, The Wanderer and his Shadow, worked up in 
the spring and summer of 1879, was sent to Peter Gast to be 
copied just before Nietzsche left St. Moritz on his way to Naum- 
burg in September. It appeared at the end of the year. When 
these writings were reprinted in 1886 Nietzsche combined the 
two appendices and issued them as a second volume of Human 
all too Human. 
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HUMAN ALL TOO HUMAN 

However iU-adjusted Nietzsche was to the world and however 
much he failed to get into touch with his fellow men and reach 
an adequate, not to say dominating, position among them, he 
never despaired and he was never a genuine pessimist. Even 
whoi he was most imder the influence of Schopenhauer and 
professed to regard hfe as a little worse than notliing, he never¬ 
theless contrived to stand aloof from its woes, to look at them 
from above, and to fed that in him there was something of 
immeasurable value, in virtue of which some degree of worth 
was restored to things. Professing pessimists, Nietzsche began to 
see, find a satisfiiction in their pessimism ; tlicy “ are dever 
people whose stomachs arc out of order ; they take revenge 
with their heads for their bad digestions “ Over-sensitive, 
unhappy people, like Leopardi, who proudly take revenge for 
their pain on the whole of existemee, do not realise how the 
divine procurer of existence laughs at them as they do so ; at 
that very moment they are drinking again from his mixing 
bowl; for their revenge, their pride, iheir tendency to think 
of what they suffer and iheir art of saying it — is not all that 
again — pure honey ? ”* Nietzsche mentions Leopardi, but he 
is thinking equally of himsdf. 

We have already considered the way in which in his earUer 
years, during ihe first period of bis independent thought which 
culminated in The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche struggled towards 
a view of things which would satisfy his soul, even towards an 
optimism of his own. From a moral point of view, that is to 
say, judged by moral standards, the world is the unsatisfactory 
place which Schopenhauer supposed it to be. Justice in any real 

* Works, voL ix, p. 375. 
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sense does not exist in the world, and it is vain to expect it there : 
even the highest things in hfe are based on error and illusion, 
and the preservation of them demands a ruthless denial of the 
kindly but sentimental virtues which society professes to revere. 
But although the origin of the world is not to be sought in a 
moral being, it may be due to an artist-creator who invests 
tragedy with beauty and finds dehght in non-moral power. “ I 
bcheved ”, he says of his earher view, “ that from the aesthetic 
point of view the world was a play and was intended as such by 
its poet-maker ; but that as a moral phenomenon it was a 
deceit; so I came to the conclusion that the world could be 
justified only as an aesthetic phenomenon.”* It is important 
to reahsc here that for Nietzsche the world was so justified, and 
that accordingly, as he himself came later to perceive, at air age 
when other passions more commonly filled men’s minds he 
” fell in love with art with true passion and at last saw nothing 
but art in all that exists ”. 

But at the period which we have now reached his view has 
changed. The metaphysical justification for art has disappeared 
and art itself has fallen from its high estate. Art, of course, is still 
of value, but the world is no longer justified by it. It is clear 
from the account which has already been given that the motive 
for the change was a complex one. “ I have written my writings 
every time ”, he remarked a Httle later and looking back, “ with 
my whole body and hfe : I do not know what purely mental 
problems are.”® And as his body and Hfe changed so did both 
his problem and his solution of it. The art in which Nietzsche 
found, or tried to find, the consolation he desked was Dionysian 
and not Apollonian ; the ecstasy of the revel was essential to 
it. But this ecstasy, although it may arise from a deficiency 
which finds ordinary hfe empty and unsatisfying, imphes a 
large measure of strength, a vitahty and vigoiur, which, although 
frustrated in everyday existence, is nevertheless abundant and 
clamant. This strength and vigour Nietzsche had in his youth, 
and the possession of it enabled him to project himself in imagina- 
* Ibid. vol. xxi, p. 67. ® Ibid. p. 81. 
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tion into the Dionysian revd, although in reality he remained 
&x from it. But the years of sickness had taken toll of liim, and 
as his vitality abated the wild intoxication of his former dreams 
began to seem aUen. His soul no longer craved for this extra¬ 
ordinary outlet of pciit-up strength, but rather for a serenity 
which could be maintained in and against weakness. And when 
the Dionysian satisfaction disappeared art fell back to a lower level, 
for its claim now rested only on its Apollonian form. 

But as the old satisfaction disappeared, another had to be 
put in its place. If tlie world is not justified by art, it must be 
justified in some other way. This is a cardinal principle of 
Nietzsche’s thought from first to last, a demand essential to his 
temperament, and he can only be understood in the Ught of it. 
We have therefore to consider how diis principle is carried out 
in the period with which we are now concerned. But before 
we do so, we have to consider the view of the world and of man 
which he put forth.; only then can we understand the way in 
which he attempted to derive satisfretion from that view. 

In one sense the originality to be found in Human all too 
Human Hes in its general spirit rather than in specific philosophic 
principle. Nietzsche’s earlier writing, however positive he 
attempted to render his view by means of his Dionysian inter¬ 
pretation of hfe, had a marked negative aspect, and rejected 
many traditional interpretations and values ; in particular, in 
setting Dionysus up, it put Christianity down. This negative 
attitude was not of artistic but of intellectual origin, and derived 
from the sceptical attitude to religion, and to some aspects of 
philosophy, which has been called the Enlightenment, and which 
showed itself historically in the teaching of the Encyclopedists 
in France, in Voltaire, in Comte, and in English empirical 
philosophy, which was strongly entrenched both in France and 
England at the time when Nietzsche wrote. In his Dionysian 
phase Nietzsche assumed the results of this movement, but in 
taking them for granted he did not stress them or give doem any 
particular positive importance. Thus, as we have seen, he attacked 
Strauss, who had much of the spirit of the Enligbrffnmftn t in 
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him, and who gave Nietzsche some of the intellectual grounds 
by which his revolt against his childish &th was justi£ed in his 
own mind ; and the attack, which fundamentally was directed 
against the optimism of the Enhghtenment, was not in any way 
mitigated, and may even have been intensified by Nietzsche’s 
consciousness of his debt to Strauss. But now Nietzsche 
was forced back on to the Enlightenment itself, and the critical 
radonahsde atdtude which marked it seemed almost all that 
was left to him. To its radonalism, however, the Enhghtenment 
had added an opdmisdc view of Hfe ; reason was to rule, super- 
sddon was to be banished, and the golden age was perhaps not 
too far off. And Nietzsche under the general influence of the 
Enlig htenment adopted some of its optimism. 

But he did so with a difference. He could not go back to 
the naive faith in the omnipotence of a pure, and perhaps very 
incomplete, reason to dominate and regenerate the world ; he 
was no longer yoimg enough or vital enough to take such a 
point of view. The only optimism of which he was capable was 
a sober subdued one, capable of being maintained through illness 
and preached between bouts of pain. Thus it is not surprising 
that Nietzsche shows strongly the influence of another movement 
of thought, akin to that of the Enli ghtenment but difleiing horn 
it by reason of its cynical temper. The ethical theory proper 
to the Enlightenment was some form of Hedonism, and the 
practical appHcation to which this Hedonistic doctrine led was 
that by a sound regulation of rewards and punishments hfe and 
conduct could be brought to a high degree of perfection. But 
Hedonism does not always take this form : and many of those 
who have accepted it have made it a cover for a profound and 
sometimes even despairing criticism of human nature. Nietzsche 
was influenced by writers of this school, particularly by (he 
group of French morahsers extending from Montaigne through 
La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyhre and Chamfbrt to Stendhal. They 
form an interesting group, differing in many ways, in creed and 
temperament; but in addition to their actual views they had 
one feature in common — they were all men apart, out of the 
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main stream of life, onlookers and not doers. And when they 
accepted the doctrine that man is always self-centred, a seeker of 
pleasure, and dominated by self-love, they gave it a twist whereby 
self-love becomes almost indistinguishable from selfishness. AU 
professedly altruistic ideals and modes of bcliaviour thus become 
^sguises whereby self-love covers itself up and liidcs its un¬ 
pleasing face. 

Paul R6e, Nietzsche’s new friend, h.id written a book entitled 
Psychological Observations in which tliis point of view was set 
forth, and as it feU in exactly with Nietzsche’s humour at the 
moment, he praised it loudly and hailed its acumen and wisdom. 
It was by no means a remarkable book, and the doctrine which it 
set forth — the supremacy of self-love — load been cxpoimded by 
wittier and more profound writers. Why then did the book, and 
why did the doctrine itself, make such an appeal to Nietzsche ? 
His own account of the situation is of interest. 

He first confesses liis tiaivctJ; the point of view, he says, 
was new to him, and in his Dionysian or metaphysical period he 
had not realised it. Secondly, when he came to look at it he 
found, or thought he found, that he could verify it time and 
again in behaviour. Behaviour with its motives was not to be 
taken at its fiice value, and Nietzsche felt joy in his own acuteness 
in seeing beneath the surfece and unmasking Hfc. Thirdly, he 
now felt himself impressed by the honesty and candour of his 
thought and a member of the noble band of thinkers who are 
resolved to see and tell the truth however unpleasmg it may be. 
Fourthly, and as a development of this, he felt tliat in abandoning 
idealism and what he now felt to be the language of mere youth¬ 
ful enthusiasm, he was adopting the maimer of .speech befitting 
a man. Lastly, he says, it made him feel more able to cope with 
life by rejecting false standards, and thus gave liim courage. 

This analysis of his mind is true, so far as it goes. But it 
does not go whole way. It has been pointed out above that 
the guides whom Nietzsche was following were all men apart 
from the main stream of life, men who had no real function in it, 
and who in varying degree felt the futility not only of the world 
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but also of themselves withm it. Montaigne, in a time when 
religious behef, strife and. persecution seemed to most men to 
give the substance of things, stood aloof from parties, and with 
a rehned and tolerant scepticism took refuge in a Hterary neo- 
classicism. La Rochefoucauld, a Duke at a time when the regime 
to which Dukes belonged was giving way before the growing 
ceutral power of the monarchy, played a small and almost 
dilettante part in that most insane of all risings, the Fronde. La 
Bruy^e, the gentleman usher of the Condos, at a time when they 
too and nearly all they stood for were being superseded, was a 
tolerated onlooker on life, studying the gilded salon from the 
doorway, but hardly allowed to step on to its floor. Chamfort, 
with the stamp of illegitimacy in his heart, was a profligate who 
found no real satisfaction in the society to which he precariously 
clung, and who, when in the end he turned from it to the people, 
received his death-blow from them. All these men, able and 
sensitive in their manner and degree, stood in large measure 
outside life, puzzled or rebuflFed by it, and in their hearts were 
touched by a feeling of inferiority, aU the more powerful because 
it was not always confessed. And so having a power over words 
which they did not have over things, they revenged themselves 
by their words. Whether their doctrine was tolerant or bitter, 
there was a cynicism behind it, a denial of values, a lessening or 
human nature, a scorn of idealism and enthusiasm, and an insist¬ 
ence on the petty and sometimes ignoble character of human 
motives. The inferiority they felt was transferred by them to the 
world which aroused that feeling in them. 

Nietzsche too felt inferior. We have seen how he dung to 
his post in Basle, unsatisfactory as he found it to be, and relin¬ 
quished it only when further continuance in it was impossible. 
But now he had lost that, and he had no place in things. He was 
mentally as well as physically homeless, merely a boarder in the 
dwelling-house of life ; and so, when he looked at his fellow 
guests, he tried to see behind their busy hearty gaiety an isolation 
like his own, and he deUghted to trace self-centred elements in 
all actions and motives. They too, he congratulated himself. 
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were really alone, as he was; but they were bound by delusion, 
whereas he was free. 

Thus Human all too Human is described as a book for Free 
Spirits, and it is intended to free men from superstition and 
idealism. There is no metaphysical world, no reality hidden 
behind the surface of things, no giver of law to which man is 
responsible : there is only diis world, there is nothing beyond. 
And in this world everything happens by inexorable necessity, so 
diat even in human behaviour there is ultimately no real choice 
or freedom ; all happens of necessity and man, with all he does, 
is the product of forces he camiot control. Responsibihty thus, 
Nietzsche contends, is ultimately meaningless ; the man whom 
society calls a wrongdoer is merely die victim of circumstances, 
and when society punishes liim dicre is no ctlucal justification 
for its action. 

Nietzsche, however, found it difficult to be a rationaUst, and 
his doctrine wavers. He was liampercd in two ways. On the 
one hand, he retained a confused recollection, perhaps one might 
say, a ghost, of the Kantian doctrine of die tlimg-in-itself, and 
on the other, he had not sufficient faith in die efficacy of reason 
to rely on it fully for all men and all Kfc. 

Although he was influenced by Kai^t, largely at second-hand, 
Nietzsche never mastered bis teaching, and thus although he 
could deviate fr'om him, he was not well placed to advance 
beyond him. Kant’s thing-in-itself, if it exists, is unknown ; to 
reach it, the mind would have to give up all the means by which 
alone knowledge in the strict sense is possible. Hence it cannot be 
reached by the understanding. But it is impossible to do without 
it, for a merely phenomenal world with no reality behind it seems 
absurd. For Nietzsche there is also a thing-in-itsclf, but it 
is known ; it is the world as it appeared to pure science, stripped 
of all the accretions of colour, sound, beauty, superstition and 
value, which the human mind had added to it. The world as it 
appears to us, the phenomenal world, is not wholly real and in 
many respects is fiilse and unreal. But, Nietzsche argues, the 
metaphysicians who say that we have to give up reason to attain 
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reality and that there is an irretrievable gap between knowledge 
and being, are equally at fault with those who accept all our 
pr^udices and superstitions as ultimate truths. The mind has 
misin terpreted reality, has read qualities into it which it does not 
have, and filled it with “ meaning But reahty itself has no 
“ meaning ”, it is a mere interplay of physical forces, to which 
science, if we will follow its lead, can take us back. But prejudice 
and instinct are strong and liberation is not easy. “ That which 
we now call the world ”, he says, “ is the result of a mass of 
errors and fantasies which have arisen gradually in the total 
development of organic bemg, have grown into one another, 
and have now been inherited by us as the accumulated treasure of 
the whole past — as treasure ; fisr the value of our humanness 
depends on it. From this world of our imagination strict science 
can in feet only liberate us to a small extent — and moreover it 
is not at all to be wished that it should — inasmuch as it cannot 
essentially break the power of age-old habits of feehngs: but it 
can gradually elucidate the story of how that world of imagina¬ 
tion grew up gradually and step by step — and for a moment 
at least lift us up out of the whole process. Perhaps we shall 
then recognise that the Thing-in-itself is worthy of Homeric 
laughter ; that it seemed to be so much, indeed everything, and 
is actually empty, that is to say, meaningless.”* The end of the 
passage, of course, is autobiographical, and Nietzsche is recording 
his own increasing dissadsfecdon with the nature of things. He 
had long known that the world as it seems to be is felse, but he 
had thought that reality had a deeper significance and value fer 
transcending the present. He has now foimd that it has no value 
or significance at all. It exists — he does not dream here of 
denying it — but it merely is, and has no meaning. Nietzsche’s 
laughter has hardly the vigour and crudity of that of the Homeric 
heroes, and is perhaps forced and shnll; but it is a sign of a 
released tension, of a realisadon that both fear and desire are in 
vam. 

Written firom this point of view, much of Nietzsche’s argu- 
‘ Works, vol. viii, § i6, p. 3a. 
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ment has a curious double aspect : he denies both good and evil. 
Things good he traces to their foul origins, and things evil he 
treats as natural and even innocent. Thus he declares ; “All 
‘ evil ’ actions arc motivated by the instinct of self-preservation, 
or still more accurately, by the individual’s eye to pleasure and 
to the avoidance of pain ; but as motivated in this way they are 
not evil Or again : “ The aim of maUce is not in itself the 
suffering of others but our own enjoyment, for example, in 
the shape of the fcchng of revenge or of stronger nervous 
excitation. . . And then, later in the same paragraph, havmg 
stated that, as malice docs not aim at the pain of others, so sym¬ 
pathy docs not aim at thek pleasure, he proceeds as well as he 
can to reduce pity to a form of self-gratification. 

It is tmnecessary to follow Nietzsche into detail, and indeed 
it would be difficult to do so, on account of the aphoristic nature 
of the book. Everything is polished, refined, sharpened to the 
utmost and set forth by itself in the fashion of the moralists he 
has taken as his guide. There are even some unacknowledged 
borrowings of sayings whose brevity and force may have seemed 
to him beyond his own reach. 

Much of the book is autobiographical. The fourth section, 
entitled “ From the Soul of Artists and Authors ”, is pardy 
occupied with Wagner, who stiU remained for Nietzsche the 
artist par excellence, but it is even more taken up with Nietzsche’s 
own development, and his summing-up is as follows : The meta¬ 
physical views of the importance of art are false : what then is 
left ? “ What position still remains now to art after this has 
become known ? Above all, throughout centuries it has taught 
us to look at life in every form with interest and pleasure, and 
to develop our feeling to such a point that we cry out at length: 
‘ Whatever life may be, it is good This teaching of art, to 
take pleasure in existence and to regard human life, taken as a 
part of nature, without too violent an accompanying disturbance, 
as an object developing according to law,— this teaching has 
grown into us and now comes to light a gain as an all-powerful 
* Works, vol. viii, § 99, p. 95 f. a Ibid. § 103, p. 100. 
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requirement of knowledge. We could give up art, but we should 
not thereby lose the abihty learned from it, just as we have given 
up rehgion but not the elevation and cimoblement of the mind 
gained through it. As plastic art and music are a measure of the 
wealth of feeling really gained and secured through rehgion, 
so after the disappearance of art the intensity and variety in 
the joy of hfe implanted by it would always continue to demand 
satisfaction. The man of science is the further development of 
the artist. ” ^ And in the next paragraph, the last one of the section, 
entitled “ Sunset of Art ”, Nietzsche bids frrewcU to the artist — 
“ The artist will soon be regarded as a magnificent survival, and 
to him, as to a wonderful stranger on whose power and beauty 
the happiness of earher times depended, will be paid honour 
which we do not hghdy grant to those of our own kind. What 
is best in us is perhaps inherited from sentiments of earher times 
to which we can hardly now attain in a direct way ; the sun has 
aheady gone down, but the heaven of our hfe is still glowing 
and illumined by it, although wc can behold it no more.”* 

But when he turns to consider the men of science who are to 
be the purveyors of delights when Wagner and his kind have 
stepped dovm from the stage, Nietzsche’s enthusiasm nowhere 
breaks out of control. “ To the man who works and seeks in it, 
science gives much satisfaction, to him who learns its results, 
very htde. But since aU important truths of science must gradu¬ 
ally become ordinary and common, even this small satisfretion 
disappears, just as we have long ceased to take pleasure in learning 
the wonderful multiphcation table. Now, if science steadily 
gives less pleasure through itself, and steadily takes more pleasure 
in casting suspicion on comforting metaphysics, religion and art, 
that great source of pleasure will be impoverished, to which 
mankind is indebted for almost all its human character. There¬ 
fore a higher culture must give man a double brain, as it were 
two chambers of the brain, to respond emotionally at one time 
to science, at another to non-science ; lying beside one another, 
separable, exclusive ; this is a necessity for health.”* 

* Ibid. § aaa, p. 194. * Ibid. § 223. > Ibid. § 251, p. 222. 
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A little later he tells us tliat science is good for the character 
of the scientist, but not of much value to others. “ The value 
of having for a time followed a strict science strictly, does not 
lie exactly in its results; for in comparison with the ocean of 
what is worth knowing, these will be a vanishingly small drop. 
But it gives an increase of energy, of reasoning capacity, of 
toughness in endurance ; one has learned to reach an end hy 
the proper means. Thus in reference to all that one undertakes 
later it is very valuable once to liavc been a scienti&c man.”* 

Here Nietzsche has largely forgotten the other scientists, 
and is thinking of himself and liis philological training, but 
in the next paragraph he returns to the general question with 
even more diminished optimism. “ The search for truth has 
stiU. the charm of standing out in strong relief against the grey and 
now tedious error ; this charm is steadily being lost. Of course 
we are still Uving in die youthful age of science and arc accus¬ 
tomed to follow truth like a beautiful maiden ; but how will 
it be when one day she has turned into an elderly bad-tempered- 
looking woman ? In almost all the sciences the basic principles 
have either just been found in die most recent times or arc still 
being looked for ; how different the attraction is here from that 
when everything essential has been discovered and only a miser¬ 
able autumnal renmant of the harvest is left to be gleaned by the 
searcher (a feeling which one can come to know in several of the 
historical disciplines).” 

The extent to which the personal clement invades these 
passages is remarkable. Nietzsche is writing of science from the 
outside, and he has litde idea of the almost inexhaustible nature 
of the basic principles of its main branches. Science for him 
means something essentially like classical philology, and that in 
his view had been largely worked out. 

This personal aspect is a feature of the whole book ; through¬ 
out, the ultimate subject is Nietzsche himse lf, and the argument 
constantly slips back into an apologia pro via sua. Thus there is 
curious intermingling of profundity and shallowness, of under- 
> Works, vol. viii, § 256, p. 325 f. 
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standing and misunderstanding, of insight and natveti. What 
fell ■within his O'wn experience, touching his own problems and 
his O'wn special de'velopment, he could see with almost startling 
clearness ; but he could not fuUy understand other people, 
particularly ordinary people, and much of the world remained 
beyond his -vision. His account of rchgion is not merely hostile, 
it is too external to be of much value. His discussion of art is in 
general more fruitful, for however much he resented Wagner, 
he knew him well, and, moreover, he could not get rid of the 
artist in himself. His discussion of society, of women, of family 
hfe, of the state, contains many shrewd observations, but the 
objects are seen only from a distance and by an onlooker confined 
to a comer. There is one section of the book, however, of which 
this cannot be said, for it is based on abundant knowledge : 
it is the last section, and is entitled “ Man by Himself Alone 
At the end of it Nietzsche sums up his position in a passage of 
great power and beauty. The free spirit, he says, is a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, travelling to no goal, and looking at the 
world of men from the outside. “To such a one, of course, 
there come bad nights, when he is weary and finds the gates of 
the city that should ofrer him rest closed ; perhaps too he ■will 
find that, as in the East, the desert stretches to the gate, that 
beasts of prey howl, sometimes afar off, sometimes near at hand, 
that a strong -wind arises, that robbers take his beasts of burden 
from him. Then for him the dreadful night sinks upon the 
desert like a second desert, and his heart becomes weary of 
-wandering. And when the morning sun arises, glowing hke 
a god of anger, the city opens, and he may perhaps see in the 
frees of the dwellers there still more desert, filth, deceit and 
insecurity than outside the gates — and the day is almost more 
evil than the night.”* 

But the philosophy is not to be one of despair and mere 
negation, so Nietzsche continues : “. . . Thus the wanderer 
sometimes fares ; but then there come as recompense the raptur¬ 
ous mornings of other surroundings and days when even at the 

* Ibid. § 638, p. 396. 
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grey dawn he sees die thronging Muses dancing near him in the 
mountain mist, when thereafter in the liarmony of his morning 
soul he walks tmder trees from whose tops and leafy hiding- 
places are cast forth nothing but good and bright things, tib 
gifts of all those free spirits wliich arc at home in mountain, 
woodland and sohtude, and wliich like him in their own way, 
now joyous, now thoughtful, arc wanderers and philosophers. 
Bom of the secrets of the dawn, they wonder how between the 
tenth and twelfth hours the day can have so pure, transparent, 
and serenely cheerful a face :—^they seek the philosophy of the 
morning.” 

This closing passage is perhaps characteristic of the whole 
book, a final instance of the fundamental contradictions of mood 
and attitude whicli permeate it. Nietzsche is preaching a gospel 
for free spirits, and he denies freedom. He rests the future and 
the happiness of man on clear thinking and the avoidance of 
superstition, and he insists on the necessity of illusion to all hfe. 
He refuses art any insight into the nature of thhigs, declaring 
that it must be superseded by positive science, and he ends not 
with knowledge but with a vision of beauty. 

What is the outcome of it all ? What is the positive value 
which Nietzsche is so determined to assert amid all his negations ? 
The obvious answer, the answer given by Nietzsche himself, 
is of course freedom. “ I am so utterly devoted to independence,” 
he says, “ I sacrifice everything to it — probably because I have 
the most dependent soul and am more tormented by the shghtest 
cord than others arc by chains.” * But why, one may well ask, 
should such a bare and negative freedom, which renounces 
everything and leads into the desert, seem so valuable that 
everything should be sacrificed to it ? Nietzsche himself gave 
an answer to this question, although he refrained from developing 
it at this time in his book. In a note which he did not publish 
he wrote briefly : ” We strive after independence (freedom) for 
the sake of power, and not conversely Desire for power, the 

win to power on the part of a man painfully conscious of his 
* Works, vol. xxi, p. 88. » Ibid. vol. ix, p. 3p8. 
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l ark of it, is at the back of all, and in spite of superficial re¬ 
semblances his philosophy is not that of the Enlightenment. In 
spirit it is far from the optimistic rationalism of the rough, 
hearty, robust, positively-minded, fiee-thinking man of the 
world, and is rather the cry of a sensitive soul, deeply interested 
in a life into which he cannot fuUy enter, intensely jealous of the 
power he worships but does not enjoy, and determined in his 
weakness to rid hunsclf of his sense of inferiority by declaring 
that his weakness is strength. 
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THE CONVALESCENT AND HIS RAPTURE 

When Nietzsche left Sorrento in May 1877 he had in effect 
ended his friendship with Wagticr ; but Wagner did not yet 
know this, so at the beginniitg of 1878 he sent Nietzsche a copy of 
Parsifal, which had just been published. Nietzsche made no 
comment to Wagner, but to others he was less restrained, and 
although he admitted poetic merit to the situations and their 
sequence he condemned the drama and music. By this time 
Human all too Human was almost ready for the printer, aird as the 
time of its appearance drew near, Nietzsclie became anxious 
about its reception. At first he thought of publisliing it anony¬ 
mously, aird even fabricated the story the printer was to tcU. about 
the invisible author; but he could not keep his owir secret, 
even in intention. It was the judgment of tire Wagners tliat he 
most dreaded, for it was against Wagner tliat much of the book 
was directed, and to remove doubt, Wagner’s name was in it 
at the appropriate places. Nevertheless, perhaps rcahsing that the 
authorship could not remain unknown, Nietzsche plaimcd to let 
the Wagners confidentially into the secret, thereby, he may have 
hoped, tying Wagner’s hands. Tlie idea was futile, of course, 
but what finally prevented it from being carried out was not its 
intrinsic weakness but the refusal of the publisher to proceed 
unless Nietzsche’s name was on the tidc-page. So Nietzsche 
deleted Wagner’s name from the book, subsdtuting the less 
personal, but still transparent, term, the artist. He also set aside 
the confidential letter he had composed, in favour of a rhyming 
and almost childish dedication to the Wagners, which gives 
him somewhat the air of a small naughty boy who has broken a 
window, and finding that he cannot escape, comes up to his 
elders with a sickly smile, asking, in baby language that diey will 
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bekmdto him. But such gestures were of no avail The Wagners 
realised to the full what Nietzsche had done, and did not forgive 
the offence No more communication passed from them to 
Nietzsche, and only once, and then mdirectly, did Wagner 
break the silence, by mtroducmg a veiled and somewhat mocking 
criticism of Nietzsche mto an article which he pubhshed m the 
Bayreuther Blatter m 1878, entitled Publikum und Popularitat. 
Probably m the end Wagner entertamed no mahce, and later to 
others he spoke well of Nietzsche, but he took no steps to bring 
Nietzsche back to him. 

Nietzsche realised that the break was final, but he was aware 
of what he had lost, and he remained sensitively conscious until 
Wagner’s death of what Wagner was domg and anxious for news 
of him. The time would come when he would revenge himself 
on Wagner foi the discomfort he felt, but that time was not yet, 
his pnde mamtamed him, although it abo maintamed the separa¬ 
tion and the silence. There is one mcident, however, which, 
although of a shghtly later date, may be mentioned here for the 
hght It throws on the freedom which Nietzsche felt he had to 
riaim from Wagner, and which tends to confirm the analysis 
he himself had made of the relation between mdependence and 
the desire for power m his own mmd. In virtue of his original 
connection with Bayreuth, Nietzsche seems to have retained 
the right to two seats at performances there, and m January 
1882 his sister wrote to him about the performance of Parsifal 
which was about to take place “ With regard to the Bayreuth 
seats,” he rephed, “ which of course are entirely at your disposal, 
I have written to Overbeck. I hope it is not too late. I am 
very glad that you want to be there. But I — pardon me * — 
certainly cannot come, unless Wagner personally mvites me and 
treats me as the most honoured of his festival guests.”* 

But others than Wagner were hable to be wounded by the 
doctrmes and tone of Human all too Human With Gersdorff, as 
we have seen, Nietzsche had already quarrelled, and he had lost 
touch with Deussoi. But Malwida von Meysenbug might take 

* Jan 188a 
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ofFence, So Nietzsche wrote a poetic dedication to her, intended 
to take the sting out of the book and almost apologising for it. 
With this Miss von Meysenbug seems to have been satisfied. 

There remained Rohde. He was startled and shocked by the 
new teaching. This was not the Nietzsche he kircw, but a 
colder, more cynical and less profound thinker than liis former 
fiiend — a Paul R6c rather tlian a Frederick Nietzsche. Soon 
after receiving the book, in June 1878, he wrote to Nietzsche 
expressing his surprise. The letter was friendly, and full of the 
old reverence for his former leader and companion, and wherever 
possible it expressed Rohde’s appreciation. But on the whole 
Rohde found the book unsatisfying, and he put his feelings 
clearly into words. He criticised Nietzsche’s denial of responsi¬ 
bility, In such a doctrine, he said, “ no one will ever make me 
bdieve, no human being believes it, and you do not”.* The 
egoistic and hedonistic psychology he also attacked, briefly but 
trenchantly, and he complained of the onc-sidedness of the 
whole treatment. “ However much thus,” he said, “ I grant 
the relative truth of almost all your statements, yet equally 
would I put an ‘ of course ’ everywhere at the beginning, and 
continue them with a ‘ but He acknowledged and treasured 
the noble quality of the firee spirit which he fomad in the book, 
and willingly granted the truth of the sober insight which 
Nietzsche called for as a defence agaiirst superstition, but, he 
added, “ I only greatly doubt whether these insights are really 
the final and right ones : the chemist can explain the most 
glorious picture to me only as a mixture of quite exaedy definable 
and perhaps very evil-smcUing chemical substances, and in his 
way he is right — but if he thinks that by so doing he has ex¬ 
plained away the aesthetic worth and meaning of the totality 
of the picture composed of such elements, then he is in error ”. 

Nietzsche replied, but not to the arguments which Rohde put 
forward. He showed himself sensitive to the charge of having 
plagiarised ^ views of R6e and insisted on his originahty. 
His agreement with R6e, he said, was a delightful coincidence. 

* i6th June 1878. 
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For the rest, he contented himself with tcUing Rohde that if he 
persevered he would come to the same state of enlightenment 
that he himself had gained and would find joy in it. 

The truth is that both men had changed and were continuing 
to change. Nietzsche’s developmait we have considered : that 
of Rohde was in an opposite direction. While preserving a 
theoretic superiority to the dull task of teaching the classics, 
he had become increasingly immersed in his work ; also he had 
married a wife to whom he was devoted, and had a fair daughter, 
whose growth and manoeuvres entranced him. As he himself 
said a Httle later, he was so engrossed in Hfe that he had come to 
be a Philistine. 

His next letter to Nietzsche was full of sympathy and was 
written in December when Nietzsche was struggling with the 
loneliness of his last semester at Basle before his resignation. 
After a year came another letter, again full of goodwill and 
feUow-fechng, and then the intervals lengthened as the two men 
drifted apart. 

When the supplements to Human all too Human appeared, 
they added little to Nietzsche’s fame, nor did they present any 
radically new development of his thought. To the second of 
them, T%e Wanderer and his Shadow, Nietzsche gave a brief and 
rather sketchy dramatic setting, in which the Wanderer and his 
shadow converse together, to no great purpose, it must be con¬ 
fessed, except that of accentuating the sense of remoteness and 
isolation which pervades the whole book. Rohde perceived this 
and wrote with a troubled mind : “ I ought to comfort you in 
your distresses, but I can only say that from your last books, 
along with all the consolations of mind which they give, I gain 
a lasting fbUow-feeUng of distress 

After the pubHcation of Human all too Human Nietzsche 
remained in Naumburg until February 1880 in a state of pain and 
dejection. Life, he thought, was finished for him. His problems 
were not solved, for in reality only a negative conclusion had 
been reached ; but he could not do more, his cycle was complete, 

I 22nd Dec. 1879. 
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and he must only await the end. But the end did not come, 
and so, leaving Nauinburg, he made his way via Riva, where 
Peter Cast met him, to Vaiicc, where a new phase of his life 
began. Gradually, although intermittently, his health improved 
and he set to work again, turning over in his miird the various 
insights into life which he seemed to have gained, putting his 
ideas into aphoristic form, polisliiixg them, and storing them for 
later use. When the summer heat of Venice oppressed him he 
removed to Marienbad in the Engadine, and towards the end 
of the year he reached Genoa, where he stayed throughout the 
winter of t88o-8i, tliinking, walking, writing. In Genoa he 
lived in the attic of a house liigh up on the hillside, overlooldng 
the bay, in a quiet neighbourhood where he could see and study 
the people around him, the decent, inarticulate, thrifty working 
class of which hidrerto he had known so litde. He was accepted 
and respected, although not understood, by his simple neighbours, 
and in daeir midst he framed for himself an ideal of life in harmony 
with his environment. 

“ An independence which docs not offend the eye, a softened 
and veiled pride, a pride which docs not encroach on othen, 
because it does not compete for their honours and satisfredons 
and withstands mockery. My way of life is to be ennobled thus : 
never vulgar and always courteous, not covetous, but always 
calmly striving and soaring upwards ; simple, even niggardly to 
myself, but generous to others. Easy sleep, a free quiet pace, 
no alcohol, no princes nor other celebrities, no women and 
newspapers, no honours, no intercourse except with the greatest 
minds, and now and then with the lower people — this is indis¬ 
pensable like the sight of strong and healthy vegetation — the 
most easily prepared foods, whidi do not bring us into the throng 
of the greedy gormandising crowd, as far as possible prepared 
by oneself or not needing preparation.” * 

Not the ideal of a Dionysian reveller, but rather of a con¬ 
valescent recluse. 

During this period Nietzsche put together a book composed 
* Der einsame Nietzsche, p. ii8. 
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of his aphoristic jottings ; and although it had in it much of 
die spirit of Human all too Human, it was tinged with a more 
positive feeling. He completed the manuscript in January i88i, 
and after it had been copied by the indispensable Peter Gast, it 
made its appearance in June under the tide of Morgenrote — the 
Dawn of Day. 

In the spring, after the book was written and while Nietzsche 
was waiting for its appearance, his health declined again, and as 
the improvement during the winter had raised hopes in his min d, 
his complaints were all the more bitter. But he recovered again 
in the early summer, when he went to the Engadine. Marienbad, 
however, where he had stayed during the previous year, now 
seemed distasteful to him, and he was almost on the point of 
abandoning tiie whole district, when, almost by chance, he 
discovered the small village of Sils-Maria in the valley of the Inn, 
and was so charmed by it that for several years in succession he 
was to be found there in the summer, the winter being spent on 
the Riviera, chiefly at Genoa or in its neighbourhood. 

Sils-Maria, in summer, was in harmony with the varying moods 
of the convalescent philosopher. It is austere and even stem in 
outlook, bounded by rugged snow-dad mountains, and on one 
side by the broad glistening amphitheatre of the Fex glacier. 
The slopes of the hills are covered by slender larches, which, 
bending to the wind and ever rising erect again, seemed to 
Nietzsche to be symbols of his doctrine that Hfe is best where it 
is dangerous. 

But the austerity — the dear air, the forbidding rocks, the 
cold gladers — is only one element. In the summer the glades of 
the valley between the trees break into a riot of colour as the 
vegetation bursts into bloom, and the red of the Alpine roses, 
the pinks and the thistles, blends with the blue of the gentians 
and bluebells, and the yellow of the buttercups and ranuncuH. 

Near Sils-Maria is a lake, and on a rocky peninsula running 
into it Nietzsche often lay, looking through the brown pine 
tree stems across the green meadows and the blue water to the 
mountains, and sin ging songs to improvised tunes with such good 
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heart that he was heard by the passers-by on their way to the 
lake. 

He lived iu a cheap back room of a green-shuttered, slate- 
roofed house, standing back from the road towards the forest; 
a room chosen because no direct sun entered into it and there 
was no glare to trouble weak eyes. To the same end the writing- 
table was covered with green clotli interwoven with light-green 
silk. 

Here Nietzsche endeavoured to live his wonted hfe, walk¬ 
ing, thinkiirg, writing, with, however, an occa.sional relaxation 
befitting the more impulsive, instinctive, assertive and less re¬ 
strained attitude which he had been commending in his writings. 
His morning and evening meals he took at home ; at midday he 
went to the village hotel, and sitting alone in die tourists’ restaur¬ 
ant dined generally on soup, roast beef and green peas, with an 
occasional glass of beer. At times, however, he rose above the 
frugality of his Genoa creed, and liis landlord remarked that he 
did not always cat judiciously. “ When liis modicr sent him 
anything which he particularly liked, he woiJd often cat till he 
was sick. He was very fond of honey in the comb, and would 
finish a large comb in three days.” 

In other respects, however, Nietzsche held to his old mode 
of life, accentuating his loneliness, cutting himself off from his 
kin and his friends, and refusing a visit even from Paul Ree. 

His mind was inccssandy active, the great problems of life 
and destiny continued to press in on him and demand utterance, 
and the calm of the Alpine valley around him liad litdc reflection 
in his soul. His mind, as he himself had confessed, was no logical 
machine, grinding out necessary conclusions from well-founded 
premises; it was a tumult of feeling, desire, longing and passion, 
a repudiation of things past and a yearning after them, a sense 
of freedom and of loss, a resentment of all bonds and a feeling 
of nakedness and impotence without them. Nor were the forces 
that played on his mind impersonal abstractions; the church of 
his ancestors, his fiither’s helieft and piety, the home circle, his 
friendships, above all that with Wagner, the vision of beauty 
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which came to him in many forms but pre-eminently in Wagner’s 
music, and the embodied pain and weakness which had been 
his portion for so long — these were the actors on the stage of 
his mind, it was these that he loved and hated, cherished and 
destroyed. 

Nietzsche’s doctrine was still fundamentally negative, al¬ 
though behind it there lurked a positive desire, the desire for 
strength and fulfilment. In Human all too Human, as we have 
seen, this positive element had been weak, and Nietzsche, ex¬ 
hausted by the eflfort of denying old values, had in his own heart 
faile d to achieve the serenity and passionlessness which he then 
thought pure science should bring. Indeed serenity and passion¬ 
lessness were at all times far firom him, and throughout, from the 
beginning of his thought to the end, he was embodied passion 
and emotion. In The Dawn of Day Nietzsche shows greater 
strength, more vivacity, and a less tremulous confidence in the 
value of life, although there is still no broad general positive 
doctrine set forth. In the summer of i88i this tendency increased 
still further, and at times Nietzsche’s obstinate and almost in¬ 
stinctive demand that Hfe, in spite of all its pains, shall be tolerable 
and acceptable, swung over into a rapture that filled his whole 
soul. 

At Sils-Maria an old idea which had crossed his mind more 
than once, came to him again with new force and aroused a 
tremendous emotional excitement in him. 

“ Thoughts have arisen within my horizon ”, he wrote to 
Peter Gast in August i88i, “ such as I have never before seen.... 
I must certainly live a number of years longer. Ah, my friend, 
the suspicion occasionally flits through my mind that I am 
really Hving a highly dangerous life, for I am one of those machines 
whidi can fly to pieces. My feelings are so intense that I shudder 
and laugh — on several occasions I have been unable to leave 
my room for the ridiculous reason that my eyes were too swollen 
— why ? On each occasion on the previous day I had wept too 
much during my walks, not indeed sentimental tears, but tears 
of rejoicing ; and at the same time I sang and talked nonsense. 
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filled with a new view which has come to me before anyone 
eke.” 

The idea which had at diis time such a disturbing effect on 
Nietzsche’s tense and emotional mind was tliat of the eternal 
recurrence. Certain of the Pythagoreans had suggested that 
the world phases move in cycles, and among the Stoics similar 
notions had been entertained. Nietzsche liad long known of 
these views, but he liad taken little interest in them and had 
given them no credence. Suddenly, however, tlic whole matter 
appeared to him in a new light. The recurrence of events was 
no dim speculation of a benighted Greek dreamer, it was a 
scientific necessity. All diat is happening now has happened 
before innumerable times, and will happen again for ever and 
ever. 

The proof which Nietzsche attempted to give of diis doctrine 
is simple. Here is his statement of it: “ The sum-total of 
energy in the miivcrse is determinate, it is not ‘ infinite ’; let 
us guard ourselves agamst such excesses of the notion. Con- 
sequendy the number of positions, changes, combinations of 
this energy, although tremendously large and practically ‘in¬ 
numerable ’, is nevertheless ako determinate and not infinite. 
But time, in which the universe exercises its energy, is infinite, 
i.e. die energy is always the same and always active : until this 
moment an infinity has already elapsed, i.e. all possible develop¬ 
ments must already have been in existence. Cousequendy the 
development at this moment must be a repetition, so too that 
which it produces and that from which it arises, and so forwards 
and backwards- Everything has already been in existence in- 
munerablc times, inasmuch as the total arrangement of all forms 
of energy ever recurs.”* 

The fundamental ideas with which Nietzsche was now working 
were not examined by him with any high degree of precision. 
What he meant by energy he probably hardly knew, and why it 
shoiild have only a fimte number of positions or developments 
or combinations, even though it were of linaited total magnitude, 

' Works, vol. xi, p. 172. 
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he did not try to make clear. He might as well, of course, have 
tried to show that there are no irrational numbers and then have 
proceeded to square the circle. But of the mathematical and 
physical issues involved he was ignorant. 

The only step he took to deal with a possible theoretic diffi¬ 
culty from a scientific point of view was very inadequate. He 
stated as essential to his argument that in the course of infinite 
time all possible developments must come into existence and 
indeed must already have done so an infinite number of times. 
He repeated the point: “ If aU possibihties in the arrangement 
and relation of the forms of energy had not already been ex¬ 
hausted, the infinity would not yet have dapsed. But as the 
latter must be the case, there is no longer any new possibility 
and everything must already have existed inntunerable times.” ^ 
But Nietzsche also saw that an equal distribution of forces or 
forms of energy — a state of equilibrium — is one of the possi¬ 
bilities, and that if it had come into being, all devdopment 
would have stopped — an infinitely long time ago. To avoid 
this difficulty he asserted that either in some obscure way a state 
of equilibrium is not one of the possibihties, or the changes of 
energy must have reached a repeating point without passing 
through this position. Further he did not go. 

Indeed to avoid troublesome considerations which might 
arise from analysis of space and matter and the combinations 
possible of them, he boldly removed them from the scene. 
“ Space like matter ”, he dedared without argument, “is a 
subjective form, time not. Space arises only through the postulate 
of empty space. It does not exist. All is energy.” 

Although Nietzsche placed these quasi-physical arguments at 
the beginning of his short treatise on the subject, it is difficult 
to believe that they were the ground of his belief, or indeed 
anything but an after-thought. The essence of the doctrine for 
him lies in its consequences. Let us look briefly at these. 

In the first place, the doctrine effectivdy removed purpose 
from the world, and the conception of an end of things. If the 

* Ibid. p. 174. 
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world had a goal, that goal woidd already have been reached 
an infinite number of times and the process would have stopped 
long ago. 

Secondly, in thus reinovmg God and judgment from the 
world, Nietzsche obtains in some degree a religious substitute — 
immortahty in a new form. Everydiing recurs. I and my life 
therefore reem — endlessly. At first tliis may seem rather a 
pale satisfaction, and the joy, if any, of looking forward to one’s 
rebirth may be dimmed by the reflection tliat it is very fix off; 
everything else diat can happen in die universe must first take 
place — and that will take a long time. To this Nietzsche replies. 

“ Do not deceive yourselves ”, he says. “ Between the last 
moment of consciousness and the first appearance of the new 
life there Ucs ‘ no time ’, — it goes past like a hghtning flash, 
although human beings measure it in billions of years, and may 
not be able to measure it at all. Timelcssness and succession are 
consistent with one another, as soon as the mtcUect is away.”* 
The doctrine is fir fiom clear, and seems a reminiscence of 
Schopenhauer, but its gist seems plain. For cflectivc purposes, 
so fir as the individual is concerned, death is at once followed by 
birth — or perhaps by gestation ; immediately after death the 
individual begins to stir again in liis mother’s womb. For him 
there is no gap, and the repetitions of liis life are continuous with 
one another. 

Thirdly, this form of immortahty invests hfe for Nietzsche 
with tremendous quahty, and provides him with a moral law. 
There is nothing trivial, there are no unimportant actions, for 
everything that the individual docs will be done again and again 
for ever and ever ; it is eternal. Thus there arises a new motive 
for life, a new principle and sanction in morals : “ So five that 
you must wish to Hve again, that is the task — you will have to 
do so in any case. Let him strive to whom striving gives the 
highest feeling ; let him rest to whom rest gives the highest 
feeling. Let him obey to whom order, following, obedience 
give the highest feehng. Only, let him become aware of what 

’ Works, vol. xi, p. 185 f. 
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it is that gives him the highest feeling and shun no means. It is 
for eternity.”* 

This is Nietzsche’s substitute for Kant’s early formula for 
the moral law : “ Act as if by your will the maxim of your act 
were about to be made a universal law of nature ”. Moral 
action, for Kant, is such that its motives can be adopted by all 
rational beings, htting the individual to take his place in an ideal 
kingdom of ends, a community of free men. Nietzsche rejects 
this conception. He lacks Kant’s conception of the universal 
nature of reason with the ideal community to which it leads, 
and he replaces it by a set of separate communities, each supposed 
to be real and not merely ideal, and each consisting of one 
individual repeated an infrnite number of times. 

Thus there is a fundamental difference between the two 
views. For Kant reason is the same in principle in all men, and 
the moral good is a common good. For Nietzsche, on the other 
hand, men are all different; each has to frnd what gives him 
the ” highest feeling ”, and after discovering it he has to pursue 
it resolutely, “ shimniirg ” no meajos. What is meant by this 
“ highest feeling ” Nietzsche does not pause to explain, nor 
does he consider whether there are any limits beyond which the 
individual may not go in pursuit of it. 

In his rapture Nietzsche did not consider these points. He 
had found something to replace both religion and morality as 
he had hitherto known them, something which avoided the 
tyranny of a God, the fear of an external judgment, the demands 
of an irksome moral law, and which cast aside all forms of 
authority and domination. This was enough for him. 

Nevertheless a form of coercion remained. There is no 
escape from Hfc and every failure to extract the best from it will 
entail the punishment of an infrnite repetition of this fiiilure. 
Nietzsche at times had reason to be weary of life and even to 
dread it. But with his new doctrines there can be no shrinking : 
nothing can be avoided. Accept Hfe, therefore, he argues — you 
cannot refuse it, even by death, for it will come again. Treat it 

> Ibid. p. 184. 
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therefore as having value through and through, and in every 
situation ask : Is niy action such that I can will to do it again for 
ever and ever ? 

Such is the doctrine of the eternal recurrence, the view which, 
when it burst upon him, seemed to Nietzsche to alter all the 
colours of the world and to change die course of history. 

Of course Nietzsche could not remain indefinitely in the 
state of ecstasy in which these thoughts developed. He continued 
to seclude himself in Sds-Maria, but he began to write again in 
quieter mood and on more ordinary things, retaining his vision, 
but keeping it apart and refraining from giving it any further 
immediate expression. In this mood he plaimed to write two 
books : one, a continuation of The Dawn of Day, perhaps mote 
positive in oudook and mood but essentially of the same character 
— epigrammatic, caustic and worldly wise ; another, a triumphal 
poem in which all the glory and beauty of his diought would be 
expressed in the most sublime and sacred form. The plan was 
carried out, and the two books were 2 'hc Joyful Wisdom and 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. The former of these was written in 
Genoa during the winter months of 1881-2, die latter not until 
1883. It will be considered later. 

The three books. Human all too Human, The Dawn of Day and 
The Joyful Wisdom form a scries and have much in common. 
They are aphoristic in style, holding no topic for long, and leaping 
from one point of view to another without notice. Even within 
paragraphs transitions arc apt to take place at times by the mere 
association of ideas without definite iimer connection. Moreover, 
they are all anti-metaphysical, sceptical of ultimate knowledge 
and ultimate standards, and are professedly naturalistic in their 
outlook. In this respect there is litde difference between them. 
In each of them, too, the relativity of human practice and beUefs 
is associated with a psychological point of view, which seeks 
the origin of “ good ” in “ evil ”, of “ truth ” in “ fidsehood ”, 
and in general of the higher in the lower, delig hting to detect 
traces of the lower persisting in the higher. Again, the fierce 
unsatisfied demand for freedom sounds through them all, and 
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leads to an attack — amounting almost to fury in The Dawn of 
Day — on the control of the individual by society and the 
imp osition of moral standards on him. But, as Nietzsche well 
knew, a merely formal freedom, a separation from all bonds, 
leads to powerlessness, and to an inferiority the sense of which 
may cause as great torment as slavery itself. And so throughout, 
but partictilarly in the two later books, Nietzsche tends to think 
in terms of power and to regard the fundamental motive of life, 
corporate as well as individual, as a desire for power and an 
attempt to exercise it over others. The idea is not worked out 
systematically, but it is a persistent undercurrent, frequently 
coming to the surfice. The topic, however, will occupy us 
more fully in the sequel, and a general discussion of it may be 
postponed for the present. 

The main interest of the two books with which we are 
chiefly concerned at present. The Daivn of Day and The Joyful 
Wisdom, lies in their personal, autobiographical, character, and the 
life-portrait which Nietzsche draws of himself almost in every 
paragraph, half wittingly, half unwittingly. 

Early in the former book there is a curious excursus on 
madness. The pressure which society exercises on the individual 
through custom is overwhelming; how can it be resisted ? 
Only by the successful assumption of great prestige, and this 
has often been conferred by madness. The great innovator, if 
not actually mad, may have been driven at times to pretend to 
be mad in order to acquire the power he needs. But this is not 
all. The fervour of madness and of inspiration is not merely a 
device to overawe others, it is also a means to overcome one’s 
own doubt. “ "Who dares to cast a glance into the wildemess of 
the most bitter and overflowing distress of the soul, in which 
apparently the most fruitful men of all ages have languished, and 
to hear the sigh of the longing and lonely ones! ‘ Oh give then 
madness ye Heavenly Ones ! Madness, that I at length may 
believe in myself Give deliritnns and convulsions, sudden l^hts 
and darknesses, terrify me with frost and fire, such as no mortal 
has yet felt, with deafening noise and moving shapes around me, 
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let me weep and moan and crawl like a beast : if only I nuy 
find fiiidi in myself! Doubt consumes me, I have slain the law, 
the law affrights me, as a corpse a living being ; if I am no mote 
than the law, then am I the most vile of all.’ 

Is this quite impersonal ? It was not long afterwards that 
rapture came upon Nietzsche at Sils-Maria. 

Another persistent theme is one’s relation to one’s neighbour. 
Who is my neighbour ? The answer which Nietzsche gives in 
effect is: I do not know. We caimot get into real contact with 
others ; we can perceive only their outer shapes, their boundaries, 
and ihe effects they produce on us. In imagination we give 
them an inward nature by analogy with our own, but we are 
mistaken. Wc live in a world of phantoms — “a world that 
is back to front, upside down, empty and dreamed to be full 
and straightforward This, too, is more than a theoretic doubt 
on Nietzsche’s part — it is the bitter cry of a man resentfully 
aware of his mal-adaptation to tlie social world around him- 
In this connection the most frequent personal reference is to 
Wagner, who, although unnamed, is the real subject of many 
paragraphs. Nietzsche’s ambivalent attitude to him is very plain, 
the attitude of dependence and love miirglcd with a contrasting 
resentment, rising sometimes to a high pitch. 

Moreover, in both books Nietzsche’s attack on the domination 
of the individual by society and his rejection of customary moral¬ 
ity as intrinsically degradhig, has a personal basis. Theoretically 
his position ought to be a neutral one, and he expressed it dearly 
enough in an unpublished note. The driving forces or ends of 
life are neither good nor bad. “ I consider good ”, he says, 
“ that which serves an end, but the ‘ good end ’ is nonsense. 
For the question always is, ‘ good for what ? ’ Good is a term 
only for a means. The * good end ’ is a good means to an end.”* 
But Nietzsche cannot abide by this, and he ascribes value to ends 
in a twofold manner. He tmids to treat sodety and its wdl- 
being as in some undefined way a good, and also the self-main- 

* Works, vol. X, § 14, p. 32 £ * Ibid. § 118, p. 112. 

3 Ibid. p. 412. 
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tenance of the individual as another good. But he also contends 
diat by means of customary morality society suppresses the 
individual, and so he is led to eulogise asocial action, apparently 
even anti-social action, as itself a hidden good, a de&nce of 
freedom. And he reconciles this with the good of society by 
declaring roundly that those who do not conform to the social 
demands are in the long run of more value to society than diose 
who do. The rebel, the innovator, the criminal, constitute the 
strong vital element on which society ultimately depends. 

Why the criminal ? The answer would seem to be connected 
in part with a sense of guilt which Nietzsche found it hard to 
shake off. He had thought he could lay down his old bcliefr 
easily when dieir intellectual hold was broken ; but he could 
not do so ; he felt guilty. And so he classed himself with the 
criminal, and prayed to be delivered, not from sin, but from the 
sense of its guilt. 

In The Joyful Wisdom the general line of argument is not 
more connected than that in the previous writings, but the tone 
on the whole is calmer, and the criticism, though stiU keen, is 
less bitter. Nietzsche’s confidence was steadily rising, and the 
vision had not frded. From Genoa he wrote to his sister in 
November when The Joyful Wisdom was in process. “ As in 
the Engadine I wander over the heights in exultation vdth a 
glance into the future such as no one before me has yet dared to 
give. . . . BeHeve me, in me thare is now the summit of all the 
moral reflection and toil in Europe, and also of much else. The 
time wfll perhaps come when even the eagles -will have to look 
up at me in awe, as in the picture of St. John, which we hked so 
much as children.” 

Then he adds something not without importance : “ And 
often something good comes to me from -without. The day 
before yesterday I heard an opera. Carmen, by a Fren chm a n 
Bizet and was thrilled. So strong, so passionate, so charming, 
and so southern.” He has more to say of this opera later. 

In January the fourth book of The Joyful Wisdom — the 
last in the first edition — was completed, and Nietzsche’s cheer- 
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fulness expressed itself at the beginning of the book in a New 
Year’s resolution — an expression of confidence which has the 
thought of tlic eternal recurrence as its background. “ I •vrant 
ever to be learning to see the necessary in things as the beautiful. 
Amor fati : from now on let that be my love. I will not wage 
war against the ugly. I will not accuse, I will not even accuse 
tlie accusers. Let looking away be my only denying. And in 
general I will at all times be only an affirmcr.” 

This of course is only a mood, die mood of a paragraph, but 
it reveals the greater determination witli wliich he was prepared 
to find value in life, and indeed to give value to it. 

In the penultimate paragraph of the book Nietzsche hints 
at the doctrine of die eternal recurrence. If you knew that 
your hfc were to be repeated again and again, he asks, for ever 
and ever, in all its detail, great and small, would you be crushed 
by the thought, or would you be so uplifted that you would 
“ long for nothing more than for diis last eternal sanction and 
seal”? 

The question is put, but no answer is given. In the final 
paragraph, Zaradiustra appears, the figure which Nietzsche 
designed to be drat of the great aifirmer. Zarathustra, here 
Nietzsche himself, is weary of his solitary wisdom. He is like 
die bee that has gathered too much honey. He will leave his 
solitude and go down among men. “ I need hands which are 
outstretched,” he cries. “ I would fain bestow and distribute, 
until the wise among men once more become glad of their 
folly and the poor of their riches.” 

To give, Nietzsche himself proclaims, is to acquire power 
over those to whom the gifts are given. Was it mere fuUness 
of heart and ripeness of mind that brought Zarathustra down 
firom his mountain cave to make a gift of his wisdom to men ? 
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LOU SALOM^ 

Except for a short visit to Monaco with Paul R6e, Nietzsche 
spent the winter i88i-a in Genoa, then, in accordance with one 
of the whims which often governed his movements, he set out 
for Sidly, arriving in a sea-sick condition at Messina towards the 
end of March. Recovering ftom the voyage, he amused himself 
for a htde by writing verses, and became so enamoured of the 
place, including its climate and the cheapness of his lodgings, that 
he decided to stay for the whole summer. But he had forgotten 
the sirocco. It began to blow in Aprd, and while he suffered from 
its discomforts letters arrived from Miss von Meysenbug and 
Paul Ree, mrging him to come to Rome. They had discovered 
a disciple for him, a young woman, who, they said, seemed bom 
for his philosophy. “Just at the moment ”, Nietzsche wrote to 
his sister from Rome, “when Gast was very greatly occupied 
with his own affairs, and on that account was no longer prepared 
to help me to the same extent as before, the invitation seemed 
to me very important. So I came here.”* The young disciple 
was Lou Salomd, a serious-minded girl between twenty and 
twenty-one years of age, who, having come with her mother to 
Italy from Russia, had made the acquaintance of Paul Ree. R6e 
told her of Nietzsche, and Miss von Meysenbug lent her his 
books, with the result that she became anxious to meet him. 
She was introduced to him in the great cathedral of St. Peter 
at Rome, and the acquaintance quickly ripened. 

Nietzsche’s first account of her lacked enthusiasm. “ So 
ftr ”, he told his sister, “ I see only that she has a good head and 
has learned a great deal from Dr. Ree. But to form a correct 
judgment I must study her without Rde. He is constantly 

* End of April i88a. 
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prompting, so that I have not yet been able to discover her ovm 
thoughts. Could you not come to Switzerland and invite the 
young lady ? Malwida has suggested this. . . . For the rest she 
is twenty-foTor years old, plaiir (. . . ) ; but like all plain girls 
she has cultivated her mind in order to become attractive.” But 
in a postscript he adds : “In tlie interval Malwida has told me 
that the young girl had confided in her : ‘ fioni carhest youth 
she has striven after knowledge and made every sacrifice for it’. 
This has quite shaken me. Malwida had tears in her eyes when 
she told me tliis, and she believes Miss Salomd is very closely 
akin to me in mind.” Nietzsche soon felt the young girl’s 
charm, and her sympathetic, eager interest conquered him 
completely. Her description of him as he was at this time 
deserves notice. “ Loneliness,” she says, “ that was the first 
strong impression arrested by Nietzsche’s appearance. To the 
casual observer it presented nothing striking ; the man of ex¬ 
ceedingly precise manner of dress, witli the quiet features and 
smooth back-brushed hair, could easily be overlooked. The fine 
highly expressive lines of his mouth were almost completely 
hidden by a large down-combed moustache ; he had a soft 
laugh, a quiet way of speaking, and a careful pensive manner of 
walking in which he bent his shoulders a Utde ; it was difficult 
to imagine this figure among a crowd of men — it bore the 
imprint of solitariness. Incomparably nobly formed, so that 
the eye was involmtarily attracted to them, were Nietzsche’s 
hands which he himself believed betrayed his mind. ... He 
attributed a similar significance to his imusually small and finely 
modelled ears, concerning which he said, they arc the ‘ true ears 
for what is unheard of’. 

His eyes too were truly revealing. .Although half blind, they 
had none of the peering quality, of the bliiddng, involuntary 
forward pressing of many short-sighted people ; they looked 
rather like guardians and preservers of a treasure, of a dumb 
secret, which no unauthorised gaze should be allowed to reach. 
. . . When he did let his real sdf come out in the course of a 
stimulating conversation then in his eyes a deeply 
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moving gleam would come and go ; — but if he were in a darker 
mood, then loneliness spoke out of them in a gloomy and almost 
threatening way.” 

“ Nietzsche’s manners ”, she goes on to record, “ also made 
the same impression of something hidden and repressed. In 
ordinary life he showed great pohteness and an almost womanly 
gentleness, a constant benevolent even temper — he took pleasure 
in refined forms of social intercourse and laid weight on them. 
But in this ”, she remarks with discernment, “ there always lay 
a pleasure in masquerading — a cloak and a mask for an almost 
never uncovered inner Hfe. I remember that when I first spoke 
to Nietzsche — it was a spring day in St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome — during the first minutes the dehberate precision in him 
struck and deceived me. But not for long did it deceive re¬ 
garding this lonely one, who stiU wore his mask all too clumsily, 
like some one, that, coming firom the desert and the mountains, 
puts on the guise of a man of the world.” * 

A few days after the first meeting, Lou with her mother, 
and accompanied also by Ree and Nietzsche, left Rome for 
Lucerne. Lucerne, of course, was a place of haunting memories 
for Nietzsche, filled with ghosts of his early enthusiasms, of 
Wagner and Cosima in the old unclouded days : so he took the 
sympathetic girl with him to Tiibschen. There, as on the day 
of his first visit, he stopped short at the outer poplar hedge of the 
house. There was no one now to invite him in, but beside him 
was the listening companion ; and to her he began to speak of 
the days gone and of the great joyous life that had vanished with 
Wagner. Sitting by the shore of the lake, Nietzsche turned his 
face momentarily away firom the girl and wept. 

Then he told her of his own Hfe, of his childhood, of his 
fiuher, and of the mystery and awe with which his father’s 
memory was still invested. He spoke of his early years, of his 
first doubts, of the horror of his first scepticism and of the 
compensation which Schopenhauer and Wagner had yielded him 
for the loss of his feiih. Finally he said : “ My adventures began 
* Lou Audreas-Salom6, Friedrich Nietzsche in seineti Werken, p. i8 £ 
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in this marnicr. They arc not ended. Where will they lead 
me ? Whitlicr shall I adventure again ? Should I not come back 
to the faith, to sonic new beUef ? In any ease a return to the past 
is more hkcly tlian immobility.” * 

Moved by her presence in dicsc memory-hallowed scenes 
of liis early happiness, Nietzsche swiftly admitted the young girl 
to an intimacy which, for long, he had conceded to no other, 
and associated her in his thought with the deepest and most 
moving doings in his life. The natural result followed. After 
giving her liis thoughts, he gave her his heart also : as far as in 
him lay, he fell in love with her. 

But Nietzsche, the hermit of the desert, the man who in the 
midst of his fellows laid himself from them by masks and guises 
and by the formalities of precise well-bred behaviour, was once 
again, as in his previous slighter love affair, unable to plead his 
cause by word of mouth. He confessed his secret — to Rde, and 
asked Rce to approach Lou for him. Meanwhile, as in the 
previous ease, he fled to Basle, where for a few days he displayed 
his endiusiasm and inner excitement to die Ovcrbccks. 

Lou, however, accompanied her romantic interest with a cool 
judgment, and her absorption in the dreams of a philosopher’s 
soul was not confused by her with love for him as a husband. 
Nietzsche was a delightful enigma, and it was entrancing to be 
admitted into the hidden recesses of his mind ; but on the whole 
for daily use he was not so good a companion as Rde. Therefore 
she gendy refused him, also by proxy, in the traditional fashion, 
promising unshaken friendship, not however so much in the 
likeness of a sister as of a learner and even disciple. 

On receipt of this news Nietzsche returned to Lucerne, and 
put his fortune to the test again. But Lou was firm, and with 
the promised friendship and intellectual interest Nietzsche was 
forced to be content. 

In July dierc was to be a performance of Parsifal at Bayreuth, 
and many of Nietzsche’s friends, including Lou and his sister 
Elizabeth, wished to be present. Nietzsche would not go there. 

* Friedrich Nietzsche in semen WerUen, p. 50. 
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He went instead to Tautenburg, a quiet village in a wooded valley 
running down to the Saale not £31 firom. Jena, and he induced 
Lou to come there with Elizabeth after the festival was over. 

Meanwhile Lou had written a poem embodying some of 
Nietzsche’s doctrine, entitling it “ To Pain Peter Cast mistook 
it for one of Nietzsche’s own, and Nietzsche was delighted. 
“ This poem ”, he wrote to Cast ftom Tautenburg, while he 
was waiting for his disciple, “ is by my friend Lou, of whom you 
have not yet heard. Lou is the daughter of a Russian General, 
and is twenty years old : she is as clear-sighted as an eagle and 
brave as a Hon and yet a very maidenly child, who perhaps will 
not Hve long. I owe her to Miss von Meysenbug and R6e. At 
present she is on a visit to the R&s, after Bayreuth she is coming 
here to Tautenburg, and in the autunon we are going together to 
Vienna. In the most remarkable way she is exactly prepared for 
my thought and manner of thinking. 

Dear friend, you will undoubtedly do us both honour of 
keeping our relationship free from the thought of a love-affair. 
We aic friends and I shall hold this maiden and this trust in me 
sacred.”^ 

The ref^ence to Vienna in this passage requires some com¬ 
ment. Nietzsche had completed the last of his aphoristic books. 
The Joyful Wisdom, and he was both proud of it and dissadsfred 
with hfr achievement. From Tautenburg he sent a letter to 
Rohde, telling him that the book wotild be out shortly. “ At 
most ”, he said, “ you will have still four weeks of peace before 
it comes. A more mitigating circumstance is that it will be the 
last for a long series of years : — for in the autumn I am going to 
the University of Vienna to begin my student years anew, after 
the old ones have somewhat miscarried for me through a one¬ 
sided occupation with philology. Now I have a place of study 
of my own, and behind it a secret aim to which my further Hfe 
is consecrated. It is difficult for me to Hve unless I do so in the 
grandest style, in confidence be it said, my old comrade! With¬ 
out an aim which I did not take [sic] as inexpressibly important, 

• i3tli July 188a. 
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I would not have maintained myself aloft in the light and above 
the black waters ! This is really my only excuse for the kind of 
literature I have produced since 1876 : it is my recipe and my 
self-concocted medicine against disgust witli life. '\;i 5 ^at years, 
what weary pains ! "What disturbances, upheavals, isolations! 
Who has endured as much as I ? Certainly not Leopardi! And 
when I now stand above it all with the joy of a conqueror and 
laden widi weighty new plans — and as I know myself, with the 
prospect of new heavier and still more intimate sufferings and 
tragedies, and with the courage for it ! no one has the right to be 
offended with me about it if I think well of my medicine. Mihi 
ipsi scripsi — that is how it stands.” * 

Nietzsche was going to give up writing for the time bdng. 
He intended to study, to mature his thought, and to put it fordi 
only when it was complete. The details of die future were 
vague, but provisionally it was to begin at Vienna — and Lou 
was in it. It is not easy to enter fully into his mind at diis moment, 
but one dung is clear : he was mxiking a &csh start. The old 
ties were largely brokm. The Ovcrbccks, the Scydlitzs, Gers- 
dorff. Miss von Meysenbug and Nietzsche’s sister were gathered 
at Bayreuth round Wagner, while Nietzsche skulked in his tent 
in the woods. The ffiendship with Rohde was withering into 
decay, and with tins loss there had already gone all the buoyant 
years of youth, with their fiery arrogance, thek endiusiasms and 
then: dreams of ecstasy. Dionysus too had gone, and the would- 
be Bacc h a n ali a n had turned into a middle-aged pain-ridden 
man. But, Nietzsche must have assured himst^, he was con¬ 
valescent : a new light had broken m on his mind, new visions 
shone before it, lurid and terrifying, yet bright and glowing — 
the eternal recurrence and Zarathustra. He must begin again with 
another companion, a new and sweeter Rohde — as sharp- 
sighted as an eagle, as strong as a lion, and as delicate and gen^ 
as a young maiden. Lou Salomd was to replace all that had beox 
lost, and on her he rested his hope for the &ture. 

The performance of Parsifal took place on ayth Jtdy, and as 

* 15th July 1882. 
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the time for the performance drew near, Nietzsche looked, with 
amdous eyes towards his rival. He professed to be satisfied in 
his isolation. “ I am well content that 1 cannot go ”, he wrote to 
Lou Salom^. ” And nevertheless, if I could be at your side, in 
good humour to talk ; if I could say this and that in your ear, 
I could then endure the music of Parsifal (otherwise I could 
not).” * But jealousy peered through the mask. “ On Sunday ”, 
he wrote to Peter Cast two days before the festival, “ I was at 
Naumburg to prepare my sister a litde for Parsifid. I got on 
strangely enough. I ended by saying : ‘ My dear sister, as a boy 
I composed the whole of this kind of music when I composed my 
Oratorio ’— and now I have hauled the old papers out again, 
and afier a long interval, played them through again : the identity 
of mood and expression was unbelievable 1 Indeed, some passages, 
e.g. ‘ the Death of the Kings ’, seemed to us both more arresting 
than anything we had got out of Parsifel. I confess : with real 
terror I have become aware once more how closely I am really 
related to Wagner.”* But although Wagner was only now 
reaching what Nietzsche had passed in his ’teens, he was neverthe¬ 
less achieving success. “ The old magician ”, Nietzsche teUs 
Cast a few days later, ” has again had a huge success, with sobs 
firom old men, etc.” Then follows a remark, hinting at the real 
feeling behind the protestation. ” Cosima, who stiU has always 
‘ a true inclination towards me ’, has invited Lou and my sister 
privatissime — more I do not know.”* But nothing came of it, 
no gesture fiom Wotan to Siegfiied, or fiom the old magician to 
Zarathustra. 

At the beginning of August Lou Salom^ and BHzabeth 
arrived at Tautenburg, and Nietzsche began at once to instruct 
Lou in the better and greater gospel. It too was a gospel of 
sufiTering : that Lou tinderstood. Had she not written a poem 
on it ? But she may well have felt that the emphasis Nietzsche 
laid on the suffering was too prolonged and intense. A fine 
sentiment, a gesture, is one thing, a philosophy for life is another, 

• Friedrich Nietzsche in seinen Werken, p. 8o. 

» asth July i88a. * * ist Aug. 1882. 
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and die evidence wliich the poem aflorded of the life philosophy 
of a girl of twenty should not have been given the excessive 
weight which Nietzsche seems to have attached to it. “ Odds 
Life,” says the poet, “ must one swear to the trutli of a song ? ” 
But Nietzsche took everything seriously, and he poured out 
all the thoughts in his heart to her in a way he liad not done in 
the time of his manhood to anyone else. “ He confided them to 
me ”, Lou wrote, “ as though diey were a mystery unspeakably 
hard to tell ; he spoke of them in a low voice, with every appear¬ 
ance of the most profound horror. And truly ”, she added, 

“ life liad been for liini such bitter suffering, that he suffered from 
the eternal recurrence as from an atrocious cruelty.” * Intellectually 
Lou understood him, and she could enter into his feeling, but 
in the depths of her soul she did not finally agree with him. 
Infinitely more resilient by nature than Nietzsche, she did not go 
down into the abyss with her whole being ; and with aU her 
respect and liking for him, she desired at tunes some relief. To 
enter the cold and gloomy forest in the dark of night is piquant 
and enchanting — if there is warm, lighted, cheerful human 
habitation to return to, before tlie frost gets into one’s bones. 
To live in it for ever is another matter. For Lou Nietzsche was 
an experience rather ihaix a final philosophy of Ufi. 

Nevertheless she was impressed, and she did him the honour 
of disagreeing with him, aird putting her own point of view. 
On 20(h August Nietzsche wrote to Peter Cast: “ Lou is staying 
another week with me. She is the most intelligent of all women. 
Every five days we have a small tragedy scene.— Everything 
which I have written to you about her is nonsense, probably so 
is what I am writing now.” Nietzsche’s head was so turned that 
he did not know where he was. Lou was leaving him. But he 
was resolved to see her again, and to realise his dreams. The 
Vienna project had Eided. But Nietzsche substituted a meeting 
at Munich for it, and later, one at Leipzig. 'When Lou left 
Tautenburg she gave him anodier poem, “ Life Prayer ”, also 
composed in the spirit of his thought, ending with an affirmation 
* Friedrich Nietzsche in seinen Werhm, p. 196. 
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of life, even in its more severe manifestation as pain. Nietzsche 
was so impressed by it that he set it to music as a “ Hymn to 
Life ”, and when he heard later that the president of the German 
Musical Association was enthusiastic over the “ heroic music ” 
he had composed for it, he wrote to Lou : “It would be such a 
htde pathway by which we would both reach the future world — 
if other paths are withheld 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had been watching the friendship and 
intimacy between her brother and Lou with mounting jealousy 
and anger. She was a possessive woman by nature, and of late 
years her brother had been slipping out of her keeping. Now 
she saw him captive to a younger, more intelligent woman, 
who understood his ideas as she had never done, and who was 
in danger of becoming a companion to him in a higher sense than 
she had ever been. But she could not admit this frankly, even to 
herself; so she began to suspect evd, to hint at immorality, and to 
interpret Nietzsche’s philosophy as if he meant it as a recipe for 
his own daily Hfe. She listened to scandal, she treasured up 
reports of idle words, and she wrote to her mother in Naumburg 
that she had seen her brother’s philosophy come to life at Tauten- 
burg, and that she was afraid, for he had come to love evil, while 
she loved good. After the departure of Lou a breach took place 
between Nietzsche and his sister, and when he left Tautenburg 
for Naumburg at the end of August, she refused to return home 
while he was there. She was incarnate offended dignity and 
respdbtability. 

Nietzsche was at Naumburg when Elizabeth’s letter arrived ; 
the result was a storm of reproaches, and mutual recriminations, 
leading to a breach between Nietzsche and his mother also. She 
was cut to the heart by his friendship with Lou, and in her 
interpretation of it, all her suppressed dishke of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy came to the surfrice. When she told him that he 
was a disgrace to his father’s grave, he packed his trunks and 
left Naumburg for Leipzig, carrying wiih him a wound which 
perhaps never quite healed. 

< Podach, Nietzsches Zusammenhiuds, p. 40. 
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There, as he told Peter Cast, he was to meet Lou. " Ou 
October and Lou is coming here : a few weeks later we depart— 
for Paris, and we shall stay there, perhaps for many years — my 
proposal.” ^ But as in his other proposals, Nietzsche had reckoned 
without the lady, who, although she was prepared to give him 
her friendship, was not prepared to give him her Hfc. Moreover, 
R€e came to Leipzig also. Nietzsche became touchy, and at 
times was apt to stand on his dignity. His sister’s criticisms wae 
troubling his mind, and the stories she carried and the insinuations 
she made were not without effect. He became suspicious and 
unhappy. He did not surrender, however, without a struggle, 
and he laid much of the responsibility for the strained situation 
on his sister’s shoulders. “ Human creatures like my sister ”, 
he recorded, “ arc bound to be implacable opponents of my 
ways of thought and of my pliilosophy. It is the eternal nature 
of things that this much, at least, should be so.” 

“ I have defended myself against Elizabeth for years,” he 
complained, ” like some desperate animal, but she will not stop 
tormenting and persecuting me.” He expressed bimself to her 
blundy enough. “ I do not like souls of your kind, my poor 
sister ; least of all do I like them when they inflate themselves 
morally. I know the pettiness of you and your sort ! — I would 
rather merit your reproaches.” To his motlicr he wrote : “ My 
sister incidentally is a wretched creature — this is the sixth time 
m two years that she has broken in on my most sacred feelings, 
feelings such as have hardly ever existed on earth. *. . . After 
every letter I am indignant at the dirty UbcUous maimer in which 
my sister speaks of Miss Salomd.”* 

It is important to realise this attitude on Nietzsche’s part. 
Although it came to the surfiice only at this time, in a weaker 
form it was of long standing, and years after, when reconciliation 
had taken place, and he had again submitted to his fate, it per¬ 
sisted beneath the surftice. “ Must I go on suflering ”, he wrote 
to his sister from Nice in the spring of 1884, “ for having become 
reconciled to you ? I am thoroughly tired of your pretentious 
* 16th Sept. 188a. » Nietzsches Zusammmbruch, p. 51 f. 
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moral chatter. . . . And this much is certain, that you and no 
one dse have endangered my Hfe three times in twelve months.” 
When in a later chapter we consider Nietzsche’s attitude to 
morality, and his desire to escape to an aristocratic region beyond 
good and evil, it will be well to keep in mind that for him 
morality meant primarily domination by Naumburg, by his 
mother, and above all by his sister. His violence against it is 
partly the reaction of a boy who had never quite escaped from 
home. 

He tried to get away. He rejected his sister’s proffered 
guidance and instjlted her, and before the end of the year he 
broke off communications with his mother also. But the charges 
and insinuations remained in his mind. What stung Kim most 
was the allegation that Lou had no real sympathy with his views, 
had minimised his worth to others, even to Wagner, and had 
spoken Ughtly of him. Even the suggestion of such behaviour, 
a suggestion based on dl-naturcd second-hand gossip, hurt Kim : 
he could not be utterly certain that it was not true. He demanded 
to be taken entirely at his own estimate ; and it was so easy to 
think that others were laughing behind his back at his solemnity. 
He tried to close his mind against his fears, but failed ; and when 
Lou complained to him about a gratuitous offensive letter she 
had received from Elizabeth, he rebuffed her, and quarrelled with 
her. The stages of the deterioration of his relations with Lou and 
at Leipzig are not clear, but the general effect is certain. His 
suspicions of R& showed in his behaviour, and he was only 
paj^y reassured by R 6 e’s protestations and explanations. Lou 
was less complacent, and defended herself against attack with 
some vigour. Nietzsche took more offence at this, and in his 
final letter to her he insulted her beyond measure. Only a draft 
of it remains, but it is sufficient. 

“ What kind of letters are those you are writing, Lou ! 
Vindictive Httle schoolgirls write just like that. What have I 
to do with these wretched matters ! Please understand: I 
want you to raise yourself before me, not to lower yourself. 
How can I then forgive you if I have still to discover again in 
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you the essential thing on accoimt of which forgiveness can be 
granted to you at all. 

I make no reproach against you to-day except that you were 
not honest to me about yourself at the right time. In Lucerne 
I gave you my writing on Schopenhauer — I told you that my 
fundamental ideas were in it and that I believed they would be 
yovirs also. You should have read them and said. No. (In such 
matters I hate all superficiality !) It would have spared me 
much ! In yom mouth such a poem as ‘ To Pain ’ is a profound 
untruth. . . . 

Say nothing, dear Lou, in your favour : I have already done 
more on your behalf than you could — both to myself and to 
others. People like you could be endured by other people only 
through a high aim. . . . 

How poor you arc in rcvcraicc, in gratitude, in piety, in 
courtesy, in admiration, modesty — not to speak of higher 
things. What would you reply if I asked you : Arc you brave ! 
Are you incapable of treachery ? 

Do you not realise that when a man like me is in your neigh¬ 
bourhood, he requires great sclficonqucst. . . . 

You have to do with one of the most patient and benevolent 
of men: but take good note diat against all petty sclf^eekcrs 
and sensualists I need no other argument than disgust. . . . 

1 have never yet been deluded about a human being : and 
in you there is that urge towards a holy selfishness which is an 
urge in obedience to the highest. By some curse or other you 
have somehow exchanged it for its opposite, the selfishness and 
lust for gain which wants nothing but life. Realise that that 
catlike egoism, which no longer loves anything, and that feeling 
in nothingness, to which you confess (things which one has in 
order to overcome them, in order to overcome onesdf) arc just 
what is most objectionable to me in a human being. ... If 
you give rein to all that is wretched in your nature : who will 
be able to go about with you ! 

You have done harm, you have given pain and not only to me 
but to everyone who has loved me—this sword hangs over them.” 
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When Nietzsche ceased, to complain and moralise, he con¬ 
cluded with a supreme instdt; “ Good-bye. I did not read your 
letter to the end, but I read too much as it was.” * 

It is not without interest to note that Nietzsche’s sister remarked 
on the ” courtesy ” of this manner of taking farewell. 

Nietzsche’s world was again in ruins. Lou, Ree, Elizabeth, 
his mother : they were all unendurable. Full of disappointment 
and wounded vanity, he fled to Basle, and pouring out incoherent 
grief to the Overbecks, told them that he had been betrayed. 
They tried to persuade him to stay with them for a few days, 
but he would not do so, and fled to Genoa, from which he soon 
made his way to Rapallo, a few miles along the coast. There he 
spent the winter, isolating himself in his misery, and cutting him¬ 
self off flrom his few remaining fHends. Sleeplessness too attacked 
bim, and he began to dose himself with chloral hydrate as a 
remedy against it. The cloud of melancholy himg over him for 
some months ; then suddenly, soon after the turn of the year, 
it parted for a time and the sim blazed ihrough. About the 
beginning of February the surge of his ideas overcame his in¬ 
hibitions, and in a state of excited exultation he began to write 
again — the first part of Zarathustra. 

This mood, with the sense of inspiration which accompanied 
it, lasted for some ten days ; then it left him again, and he fell 
back into deeper woe than ever. His health deteriorated too, 
and he suffered from a sharp attack of influenza. Ehs sister heard 
of this in April, and when she wrote to him, Nietzsche surrendered 
at discretion. “ I rejoice from my heart ”, he said, “ that you 
do not wish to wage war against your brother any longer. 
Especially when I have reached a point where no one must wage 
war against me, if one is ‘ wise ’ and my sister. It has been my 
heaviest and sickliest winter : except for ten days, which were 
exactly enough for me to do something which compensates for 
the whole of my heavy and sick existence.”® At the beg innin g 
of May he Joined her in Rome, remaining there until the middle 

* Der einsame Nietzsche, pp. 189 S. 

* 37th April 1883. 
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of June, and during that period, by her persistence, she gradually 
re-established her ascendancy over him, bringing liim back to her 
estimate of men — and women, and making him assent a g a in 
to her judgments of the world. But although her power was 
sufficient to do tliis, it was not complete ; she covild not tnaU 
him happy, nor could she satisfy his mind. His vague and 
almost hopeless yearning broke forth in the impassioned prose 
“ Night Song ” which he later placed in the second part of 
Zarathustra. 

Towards tlie end of June he parted from liis sister, going 
back to Sils-Maria, into his solitude and place of inspiration. 
There again the spirit came upon him, and he wrote the second 
part of Zarathustra. But it was not so easy to get free from the 
things of the world. The quarrel with Lou Salomd and Rce was 
not dead ; for Elizabeth revived it, and Nietzsche was almost 
helpless against her. Apparently some inquiries were made from 
Russia by some of Miss Salomd’s relations concerning what 
was happening to her, and Elizabeth improved the occasion by 
writing to Paul Rdc’s motlicr, warning her wliat an undesirable 
character Lou Salomd was. Nietzsche congratulated her on the 
brilliance of her malice, and hastened to add also that she was 
right in every particular : everything she said was the truth, 
the plain uncoloured truth. Nor was this all. Under her influence 
Nietzsche wrote a strongly worded account of his new version 
of affairs to a brother of Paul Ree, George by name, whom he 
had met at Leipzig. George replied by a threat of an action, and 
Nietzsche began to think of a duel. Nietzsche also wrote to 
Paul Rde,— drafting the letter nearly a dozen times,— and 
attacked Lou Salomd, interpreting her refusal to take him and 
his philosophy at his own undiminished valuation, as a sign of 
shameless egoism and superficiality. Paul rephed with some 
spirit, and Nietzsche’s reply ended all relations between them. 
The letter concluded thus : “ I would have great pleasure in 
giving you a lesson in practical morals with a few bullets : and 
perhaps I might succeed with good luck in removing you once 
and for all from occupying yourself with morals — for such an 
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occupation. Dr. R&, clean hands are necessary and not slimy 
fingers ! 

After you had written this letter [the reply to the aspersions 
on Lou] no doubt remained concerning your character : and 
we have Miss Salom 6 to thank for being the first to raise the veil 
fiom this Isis picture.— But for years I took you to be upright 
and defended you on this point against everyone ! My know¬ 
ledge of men is in bad shape — there is no doubt: and you have 
every reason to laugh at me.”* 

Lest there should be any lingering doubt about his views, 
Nietzsche wrote abo to Mrs. Salom 6 in August, reiterating his 
plaint that Lou had not come up to expectation, and concluding : 
“ My sister and I — we have every reason to mark in black on 
the calendar of our life the meeting with your daughter To 
Miss von Meysenbug he put the matter in a more philosophical 
guise, explaining that he had always been too compassionate 
with “ this Ree, a liar and a sneaking slanderer Pity for people 
like him always leads to mischief and must be kept under. “ One 
ought to carry through one’s ideal of man, one ought to compel 
and overcome one’s feUow men as well as oneself with one’s 
ideal; and thus produce creatively. For this it is necessary to 
keep one’s pity well under curb, and to treat what goes against 
one’s ideal {e.g. such rabble as L. and R.) even as enemies.” * 

But Nietzsche was not all happy warrior : he liked his 
enemies best at a distance — at least at the fiir end of his pen. 
Towards the end of July he wrote to his sister ; “ In the meantime 
I have had a hellish day, as a result of which I was iU for several 
days. I had just finished lunch, when the landlord of my hotel 
told me, ‘ At three o’clock the fiimily of the Rfes is coming, 
eight people ’. I cannot describe all that went through my head 
during the hours that followed : I ran to the post, it was streaming 
rain, I booked a seat for myself next morning, I wanted to get to 
Basle, at last I had to go to bed, and really I shivered at every 
noise in the house. I am absolutely not made for enmity. 

At length it turned out that it was all due to a misunder- 
* Der einsame Nietzsche, p. Z36. * Ibid. p. 241 f. 
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standing, a similar sounding name. But nevertheless, as a result 
of this day, I have sent oflf my letter to George Rce.” 

Nietzsche complained to Ovcrbeck also of his ill equipmeat 
for the r 6 lc into which he was being forced. “ My relatives and 
I — we axe too different. The measure wliich I found necessary 
this winter, of not receiving any more letters from them, cannot 
be kept up (I am not hard enough for it). But every contempt¬ 
uous word wliich is written against Rec or Miss S. makes my 
heart bleed ; it seems I am badly made for enmity (whereas in 
her last letter my sister was still writing, 1 should be in good 
spirits, for it was a lively jolly war).”* 

Nietzsche seems to have swung about in mood almost firom 
day to day ; for to his sister he sent in jest six Hues of jingle 
entitled “ The Merry War ”, in wliich he stated that 

The Lama fain would conquer 

In lively jolly war 

The poisonous dragons’ brood : 

adding, 

I wanted too to join in,— 

But that did soul and stomach 
And e’en the fight no good. 

Soon after this, in October, he visited Basic, arriving at the 
Overbecks’ sick and depressed. After recuperating with them, 
he returned to Genoa, from whence he wrote again to Overbeck : 
“ My ftiend, the parting ftom you plunged me back into the 
deepest melancholy, and during the whole of the return journey 
I was not free from evil and black feelings ; among which was a 
real hatred of my sister, who by remaining silent at the wrong 
time and talking at the wrong time has robbed me of the result 
of my best victories over myself: so that in the end I have 
become the victim of a ruthless feeling of revenge, although 
precisely my most inward mode of thought has renounced all 
revenge and punishment: — this conflict within me is bringing 
me step by step nearer to madness. . . . Perhaps reconciliation 
with her [his sister] was the most frtal step in this affaic — I 

‘ Nietzsches Zusammenbruch, p. 46 f. 
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see now that it made her believe she had a right to her revenge on 
Miss S.” 

In 1884, when the violence of his emotions had decreased, 
he wrote to his mother : . Whatever objection may be 

made to the girl, and certainly it is other than any my sister 
makes — one thing still remains fixed, that I have found no 
more gifted or thoughtful creature. And although we never 
agreed, anymore than Ree and I did, yet after being half an hour 
together we were happy over the multitude of things we had 
learned. And not in vain have I attained my highest achievement 
in these last twelve months.” 

To Overbcck, a quiet but most constant friend, he showed 
bis real feelings after the strain and heat had abated. And when 
in the spring of 1884, weary of soHtude, he revived once again 
a project for a hermitage of like-minded souls among whom he 
might unmask, he thought of R6e and Lou. “ Lanzky ”, he told 
Overbeck, “ has already decided to come in : I should like to be 
able to persuade Kosehtz [Peter Gast]. Perhaps even Dr. Ree 
and Miss S., with whom I should greatly like to put some things 
right that my sister put wrong. I heard recently about both; 
and pleasant news. 

. . . Something of Miss S. is to appear this spring — ‘ Con¬ 
cerning Religious Emotions ’ — I discovered this theme in her, 
and am extraordinarily glad that my Tautenburg eftbrts are 
bearing firuit after all.” ^ 

It was in the midst of this in spiritual turmoil that Thus Spake 
Zarathustra was written. The first part, as we have seen, was put 
together in ten days of excitement at Rapallo, in February 1883, 
and die second in similar fiishion at Sds-Maiia in June and July. 
At Nice in January 1884, again in a short glowing period, the 
third part came into being, but after that the tension relaxed. 
The fourdi part, the last written, was put together more slowly 
and in more dehberate piecemeal fashion, at Zurich, Mentone 
and Nice, in the autumn and winter of 1884-5. h is this work 
that we have now to consider. 

* Ibid. p. 47 f. 
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THE RETICENT PROPHET 

Nietzsche realised tliat all Ids books were personal documents 
and revelations of his own needs. In writing about The Joyful 
Wisdom to Rohde in July 1882, he hinted at the great idea—viz. 
the eternal recurrence, to wliich his life was henceforth to be 
consecrated. For, he said, without some such aim “ I would 
not have noaintained myself aloft in the light and above the 
black waters ! This is really my only excuse for the kind of 
literature I have produced since 1876 : it is my recipe and my 
seIfKroncocted medicine against disgust witli life. What years, 
what weary pains! Wliat disturbances, upheavals, isolations I 
. . . And when I now stand above it all wida die joy of a con¬ 
queror and laden with weighty new plans — and, as I know 
myself, with die prospect of new heavier and stiU more intimate 
sufferings and tragedies, and ivith the courage for it 1 no one has 
the right to be offended with me about it if I think well of my 
medicine. Mihi ipsi saripsiJ* 

With the winter of 1882 the more intimate suffering did 
come. The spiritual adventure with the girl disciple had ended, 
and, insulted and humiliated by his home, he had for the time 
being broken off rdadons with it. In Rapallo, gathering himself 
together with his misery, his heartache, his poor health and his 
almost utter isoladon, he communed with himself beside the pools 
and rocks of the shore and on the ascents of the rising ground 
of the promontory behind. Then suddenly in the beginning of 
February 1883 his mood changed. The headaches disappeared, 
his step became light and vigorous, the skies cleared, and for some 
ten days he felt a physical and mental exultation not unlike that 
which had overtaken him a few months previously in Sils-Maria. 
In this state he wrote the first part of Thus Sptdee Zarathustra. 
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This book is not a philosophic treatise. It is not systematic, 
it contains no argument, and attempts no proof. It is the out¬ 
pouring of a soul, voicing, often abrupdy, with lavish imagery, 
its moods, its prejudices, its hatreds, its desires and yearnings. 
Nietzsche himself was largely conscious of this. To Kar l Hilde¬ 
brand he wrote ftom Rome in May 1883 : “ Everything which 
I have thought, suffered, and hoped is in it and in such a way that 
my life is now about to appear justified ”. A month later, when 
the second part was taking shape, he wrote to Gersdorff: “ Do 
not let yourself be deceived by the legendary form of this litde 
book ; behind all the simple and imusual words there stands 
my deepest seriousness and my whole philosophy. It is a be¬ 
ginning of the revelation of myself — not more ! ” In Augtist 
he told his sister : “ Every word of my Zarathustra is indeed a 
victorious scorn, and more than scorn, of the ideals of this age ; 
and behind almost every word stands a personal experience, a 
self-mastery of the highest order 

But Zarathustra does not depict or express Nietzsche as a 
whole. Nietzsche varied in mood and oudook, a variation 
which at times he attributed to the weather. To his sister he 
wrote : “ Under a clouded sky and gathering clouds I am in 
a literal sense another man, melancholy and very much dis- 
grunded with myself and occasionally also with others. (Zflr<i- 
thustra I and 11 are the productions of a bright and clear sky, and 
so is the Sanctus Januarius. Anyone who judges me by such 
things, judges me a hundred times too favourably h la Cast.) 
The gloomy side — the sense of weakness, ftdure, despondency— 
is not wholly absent from Zarathustra, for the remarkable states of 
euphoria, during which parts of the book were written, although 
reactions against the despondency and victories over it, arose 
from it, and in their own way reflected it. The mood changed, 
but the facts of life remained unaltered. 

"When the conception of Zarathustra was developing in 
Nietzsche’s mind, from 1881 onwards, there were two leading 
ideas in his thought, both of which seemed to him new and of 

‘ Middle of Aug. 1883. 
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unparalleled importance. These were the Superman and the 
eternal rcctirrence. And, as we have seen, it was the latter 
idea which was associated with the ecstasy and transport of 
July i88i in Sils-Maria. But in die first part of Zarathustra 
there is no explicit reference to the ctcnial recurrence. The 
idea was not forgotten, but it was repressed and held back. As 
we have seen, some intellectual doubts regarding it seem to have 
troubled him, and, realising liis incompetence in scientific 
matters, he proposed to go to die University of Vienna or to 
Munich to study anew and find a proof for his belief. But 
there was more than diis — for proof, or the lack of it, was no 
final overwhelming consideration to Nietzsche. He was afiraid 
of his idea — fascinated, yet terrified ; and for the time bciag 
the fear was dominant. Looking back from Rapallo over the 
past few mondis, even in a state of ecstasy he was not prepared to 
relive his life xmaltcred. The notion of die eternal recurrence 
was therefore suppressed for the moment, and Zarathustra began 
his message to the people widi the words “ I teach you the 
Superman ”. 

The two ideas — the eternal recurrence and the Superman — 
although not logically incompatible, correspond to different 
attitudes of mind, and are distinct and even opposed in their 
emotional tendencies. The former corresponds to the desire to 
find value in life as it actually is, the latter to a desire for something 
beyond the present, something endless, greater and better than 
existing; reality. 

It is this second tendency which is uppermost in the first 
book of Zarathistra, and it springs from a disgust with the present 
and from a sense of fiilurc and misery which in a man of another 
temperament would lead to explicit pessimism. The Superman, 
at this stage, is Nietzsche’s medicine against pessimism. 

It is important to realise where the new gospel begins. “ I 
teach you the Superman. Man is something that is to be over¬ 
come.” Nothing is to be made of man as he is ; only a new 
creature, something beyond man, the Superman, can have real 
value. This is one of the main motives underlying many of the 
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chapters of the book. A few references will sufl&ce to make this 
clear. The second chapter, Academic Chairs of Virtue, is an attack 
on the philosophy of Hfe which reconciles man with his position 
in life and adjusts him to his environment. Such an adjustment 
Nietzsche rejects with the scornful epithet of “ sleep ”, and the 
philosopher who propoimds it he labels one who knows how to 
produce sleep. “ His wisdom means : to wake, in order to 
sleep well.” Unconsciously Nietzsche is strongly attracted by 
the conception : “ and tnily,” he says, “ if hfe had no sense, 
and I had to choose nonsense, this would be for me too the non¬ 
sense most worthy of being chosen But consciously he will 
not have it. He cannot. 

Furdrer, he repeats the old criticism of the organised com¬ 
munity, the state ; the new idol he calls it. He is q\iite definite 
on the point. Reversing for the occasion his former condemna¬ 
tion of custom and the morahty it produces, he acclaims, though 
but faintly, races or peoples in order to contrast them with states. 
“ Every people has its own tongue of good and evil which its 
neighbour does not understand. Its speech it has devised for 
itself in customs and laws. But the state tells hes in all tongues 
of good and evil; and whatever it says, it hes — and whatever 
it has, it has stolen.” 

” Everything in it is false : with stolen teeth does it bite, the 
savage one. Even its bowels are false.” 

“ Many, too many, are born,” he adds, ” for the superfluous 
ones was the state devised.” But by this term, superfluous ones, 
Nietzsche does not mean merely some submerged tenth, or the 
unemployed, or even the proletariat at large : he means all those 
who make up the state, and assist its working and fend success 
within its boundaries. 

“ I rail it the state,” he says, “ where all are poison-drinkers, 
good and bad : the state where all lose themselves, good and bad ; 
the state where the slow self-murder of all — is called ‘ Hfe ’. 

Just look at these superfluous ones. They steal the works of 
the inventors and the treasures of the wise ; they call their theft 
culture — and everything becomes for them sickness and trouble. 
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Just look at these superfluous ones. They are always ill, they 
vomit their bile and call it a newspaper. They devour one 
another and can’t even digest tliemsclves. 

Just look at these superfluous ones. They acquire wealth 
and become poorer thereby. Power they desire aird first of all 
the crowbar of power, much money — these indigents.” 

It is not oiJy the officials of die state that Nietzsche dislilfp;; ; 
he regards the ordinary man who lives in the state with abhor¬ 
rence. ” Where solitude ends,” he says, “ there begins the market; 
and where the market begins, there begins also the clamour of 
the great actors and the buzzing of the poison flics.” The great 
actors arc Wagner and the like, the poison flics are the bulk of 
the population. 

Now, there is no theory m all this. Nietzsche is not suggesting 
an alternative arrangement of society by which mankind as a 
whole should be controlled or guided in place of the state. He 
is merely expressing his personal dislike of the ways of liis fellow 
men. He docs not suggest that the state should be abolislied and 
sometliing else put in its place ; he is content to keep away from 
its chief manifestations — to live at Rapallo, near but not in 
Genoa, or at Sils-Maria, where the crowd docs not come at all, 
but to which books, honey, sausages, gloves and stockings may 
be sent at reasonable intervals. 

This, however, is not the whole matter. Nietzsche does 
more than dislike the crowd ; he is not sure of his friends. The 
old longing for a lasting, intimate comradeship appears anew; 
emphasis is laid on the need for a friend, even on the part of a 
hermit. But friends, Nietzsche reflects, arc potential enemies — 
indeed they have turned into enemies — and they arc never so 
noble as they should be. “ Didst thou ever see dry i^end asleep ? ” 
asks Zarathustra; “ wert thou not dismayed that thy friend 
looked like that ? Oh, my friend, man is something that must be 
overcome,” 

This pessimistic conception of humanity — “man is some¬ 
thing that must be overcome” — is the background against which 
the picture of Zarathustra is painted. 
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One line of escape from the fundamental pessimism of such 
a doctrine is in the direction of a religious or metaphysical theory 
that looks to a world beyond for compensation. Nietzsche 
rejects such a solution. There is no other world, no beyond : 
nothing but the world of space and time. In a remarkable passage 
he criticises the view of life which dominated bim when he 
wrote The Birth of Tragedy — the Dionysian conception by 
means of which he tried to avoid the pessimism of Schopenhauer. 

“ The work of a suffering and tortured god did the world 
then seem to me. . . . The creator "wished to look away from 
himself, so he created the world. 

Intoxicated joy is it for the sufferer to look away from his 
suffering and to lose himself. Intoxicated joy and a losing of 
oneself did the world once seem to me. 

This world, the eternally imperfect, the image of an eternal 
contradiction and an imperfect image — an intoxicated joy of 
its imperfect creator, thus the world once seemed to me.” 

But, he goes on, “ this god whom I created was the work and 
madness of man, like aU gods. Man he was, and only a poor 
fragment of man and ego : out of my own ashes and glow it 
came to me, this ghost, and verily, it did not come to me from 
beyond.” 

Dionysus, thus, is the frgment of the imagination of one 
overcome by sufrering and a sense of impotence. He comes, 
says Nietzsche, from “ weariness which would reach the ultimate 
with one leap, with a death leap 

All the gods, and all other worlds beyond this present one, 
are equally human delusions, and yet in the Dionysian religion 
there was something, Nietzsche thought, which he would still 
keep,— “ the short madness of happiness, which only the greatest 
sufferer experiences ”. Thus it is that Nietzsche begins to preach 
a Dionysian religion — without Dionysus. 

We have already seen that in the eternal recurrence Nietzsche 
found his own peculiar form of the religious consolation of 
immortality. But at the period which we are now considering 
that conception was repugnant to him; he therefore turned to 
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another aspect of religious consolation and developed a substitute 
for Heaven and God. 

Heaven, of course, can only come on earth, and there is uo 
real God. The fiiture tliercforc is called in to replace the world 
beyond, and if there is uo God, there must be a demi-god, a hero, 
a Superman. 

In accordance with tliis point of view Nietzsche attach 
fiercely all those who preach abnegation and decry the world 
and the flesh. Bodily existence is the ultimate reality — so fir 
as there is an ultimate rcahty at all — the mind is but its instrument 
and tool. Nietzsche’s philosophic.il doctrine here is drawn 
firom Schopenhauer, but he cliangcs Schopenhauer’s conclusion, 
approving and finding good where Schopenhauer found evil. 
Those who despise die body fail utterly to rcaUsc die nature of 
hfc and Nietzsche utters liis final conclusion of them : “ Ye arc 
no bridge for me to the Superman ”. For him they arc naturally 
classed among the superfluous. 

These arc the frightful ones, who carry a beast of prey 
around within them, and Lave no choice except lust or sclf- 
laccration. And even dieir lusts arc sclf-laccrations too. 

They have not yet become mai, these fnghtful ones: nuy 
they preach abstinence from life and pass away themselves ? ” 

Life is to be affirmed then, not denied. Or at least if it is 
to be denied in the form of the existent human species, it is to be 
reaffirmed in an improved form in the Superman. But no 
soludon of the problem of existence is to be fomid merely by 
transferring the venue from man to the Superman. The precise 
characteristics of the Superman which distinguish him firom man 
as such have to be indicated, if any idea of the good Hfe — if 
such there be — is to be grasped : and in the end these character¬ 
istics must be drawn firom man himself. The Superman thus, 
like Dionysus himself, is a projection firom ordinary humanity, 
not indeed into an eternal heaven, but into a world to come. 

It is thus man himself who has to be made Dionysian : and 
the ascription of success only to the Superman is ultimately 
little more than an acknowledgment that the conception at 
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present lacks reality. The problem, thus, with which Nietzsche 
was &ced and which he is implicitly seeking to answer throughout 
Zarathustra, is : How does man enjoy the Dionysian attitude 
in a world where there is no Dionysus ? 

In the £hst part of Zarathustra the answer given to this question 
is very slight. Nietzsche realises the difficulty of his problem. 
His own efforts, his confident preaching of freedom, have not 
been successful. “ As yet ”, Zarathustra teUs his disciple, “ thou 
art not free ; thou still seekest freedom.” Nor, in fret, was Zara¬ 
thustra himself in much better case. Nietzsche’s doctrine at this 
point becomes uncertain. On the one hand, he teaches in accord¬ 
ance with the view he had put forward previously, that all good 
is relative ; the good and the virtue of the individual are therefore 
peculiar to him, and his highest good is to follow them. “ My 
brother,” he says, “ when thou hast a virtue, it is thy virtue, 
thou hast it in common with no one.” “ Speak thus,” he advises, 
“ stammering : ‘ it is wy good, which I love, thus doth it please 
me wholly, thus alone do I will the good Moreover, this 
good comes ultimately from instinct, from the passions which 
the body sets up in the soul. “ Once thou hadst passions and 
calledst them evil. But now hast thou only thy virtues : they 
grew out of thy passions.” How did this transformation take 
place ? “ Thou hast laid thy highest aim in the heart of these 

passions : then they became thy virtues and joys. And though 
thou wast of the race of the hot-tempered or the voluptuous, 
or of the frnatical or the vindictive, at the end all thy passions 
turned to virtues and thy devils to angels.” 

Zarathustra’s exposition lacks clarity : he maintains that 
passions become virtues when one’s highest aim is laid on them 
and that one’s virtue is individual and ineffable. But he goes on 
to state that the virtues thus created may continue to be manifold, 
and vstith all their virtue may conflict as if they were still un- 
regencrate. “ Dlustrious ”, says Zarathustra, thinking perhaps of 
Nietzsche, “ is it to have many virtues, but a hard lot; and many 
a one hath gone into the wilderness and killed himsdf because 
he was weary of being the battle and batdefield of virtues.” 
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There is no clear theory here, only a yearning both for die free 
scope and rush of passion and for the unity of a single controlling 
atm by a mind which possesses neither adequately. 

The Superman must be strong, vital, passionate and yet 
under control. This leads Nietzsche back to the conception of 
the warrior, and to a eulogy of war. Again there is no explicit 
theory behind his utterance, merely die aspiration by the weak 
solitary one for the strength of disciplined force. It is the watcher 
by die wall who is speaking, feeble, isolated, hungering for the 
power and force of the army. The call for freedom is forgotten 
for the moment, the resentment against die herd is allayed, the 
antagonism to Prussian militarism is suppressed, and the man 
who found himself unable to bear the “ joUy ” litde war of his 
sister, and whom the mere name of the Hdes sent in panic-stricken 
flight at Sils-Maria, proclaims stridently die uiuestraincd glory of 
war. 

“ Ye shall love peace as a means to new wars. And the 
short peace more tlian the long. . . . 

Ye say it is the good cause wliich hallows even war ? I say 
unto you : it is the good war which hallows every cause.” 

From this there is an easy transition : ” Man shall be trained 
for war, and women for the recreation of die warrior : all else 
is foUy 

Nietzsche had failed both in war and in love. Moreover, 
instead of his dominating women, women had dominated him. 
From his youth onwards their influence had controlled him, 
and it was women — Lou, Elizabeth, his mother — that sent him 
to Rapallo in despair : not unnaturally he turned the matter 
round. 

“ Whom docs woman hate most ? — Thus spake the iron to 
the lodestone: * I hate thee most because diou attractest, but 
are too weak to chain me to thee But it was Nietzsche whose 
magnetism had &iled. 

“ The happiness of man is, ‘ I will The happiness of 
woman is, ‘ He wills But the women had not been obedient 
and die lord has friiled to command. So Zarathustra closes his 
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discourse ■with a confession of failure : “ Thou goest to women ? 
Forget not thy whip.” 

Nietzsche’s view of marriage and the famil y as set forth in 
this first part of Zarathustra naturally sufiers from the limitations 
of his general outlook, and stress is laid on incompatible and 
unsuitable marriages. 

“ Worthy did this man seem, and ripe for the meaning of 
the earth : but when I saw his wife, the earth seemed to me 
a house for madmen.” Nietzsche therefore recurs to his basic 
position : man is something to be overcome. 

” Beyond yotirselves shall ye love someday. . . . 

Bitterness is in die cup even of the best love : thus does it 
cause longing for the Superman.” 

The underlying pessimism of the whole position, or, in other 
words, the failure and maladjustment of fragmentary personaHty 
presented in Zarathustra, is not difficult to discern : there is, 
however, another feature still to be added. Unable to find real 
happiness, cheerfulness, fidendliness, serenity iu his neighbour¬ 
hood, weighed down by depression and the still persistent 
imcomfertable feeling of guilt, Nietzsche reacts against these 
feelings by a direct denial of them : the Dionysian laughter at 
tragedy thus reappears, the forced, uncomfortable, misplaced 
laughter of one resolved to laugh in any fashion rather than not 
laugh at all. 

“ Who among you ”, demands Zarathustra, “ can at the same 
time laugh and be exalted ? 

He who climbs the highest moxmtains, laughs at all tragic 
plays and tragic realities.” Later he continues : 

“ There is always some madness in love. But there is also 
always some method in madness. 

And to me also, who appreciates life, the butterflies, and soap 
bubbles, and whatever is like them among us, seem most to enjoy 
happiness. 

To see these light, foolish, graceful, lively little souls — that 
seduces Zarathustra to tears and song.” 

Zarathustra, like Nietzsche, was perhaps rather easily moved 
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to tears in this way, and the confession of an intense overpoweraxg 
longing for a sense of irresponsibility could hardly be moie 
dearly indicated than by these lines and by those which follow. 

“ I should only believe in a God who would know how to 
dance. 

And when I saw my devil, I fotmd him serious, thorough, 
profound, solemn : he was the spirit of gravity — through him 
all things fill. 

Not by wratli, but by laughter, docs one slay. Come let us 
slay the spirit of gravity.” 

The final chapter of tlie book is entitled The Bestowing 
Virtue. It commends not selficssucss and resignation, but a 
self-seeking which builds up a great and full sdf, overflowing 
to others and benefiting them. Ignoring utterly the doctrine 
which he strongly emphasises elsewhere of the complete relativity 
of good and bad, Nietzsche acclaims the bestowing virtue as the 
highest virtue, and the claim is made absolutely. 

” Power it is,” asserts Zarathustra, ” this new virtue; a 
ruling thought it is, and around it a wise soul: a golden sun, and 
round it the snake of knowledge.” 

But we may ask : What is it in the end that this bestowing 
virtue has to bestow ? Nietzsche was embarrassed by the question. 

” When Zarathustra had spoken these words,” Nietzsche 
writes in the last section of the final chapter, “ he was silmt, like 
one who had not said his last word ; for a long time he weighed 
his staff doubtfully in his hand. At length he spoke thus: — and 
his voice had altered. 

‘ Alone 1 am going now, my disciples ! Ye too go now away 
and alone ! So I wish it. 

Verily, I counsel you : go away firom me and guard your¬ 
selves against Zarathustra ! And better stfll; be ashamed of 
him ! Perhaps he has deceived you.’ ” 

The advice was not altogether necessary at the moment, 
for as yet the new prophet had no other disciple than perhaps 
the tame Peter Cast; but Zarathustra goes on to announce in 
words which imitate the Gospels, that he will come again — 
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after his disciples have denied him — and leading diem into a 
great noontide, he will make them, with hims elf, children of one 
hope. What is this hope ? Zarathustra does not tell, but it is 
clearly something of what he had not yet spoken, a hope the 
nature of which the disciples have not yet heard. Zaratiustra, 
thus, is the preacher of a gospel not yet disclosed, a bestower 
who still withholds his main gift. Such is the outcome of the 
book, which ends with a cry, echoing its opening theme : 
“ Dead are all gods ; now do we wish that the Superman may 
live”. 

Most of the second part of Zarathustra was written in some 
ten days at Sils-Maria m the midsummer of 1883 ; but one 
chapter in it, that entitled The Night Song, was written in Rome 
during the previous spring, and this chapter may serve as an 
introduction to the whole. The song was composed by Nietzsche, 
when, in a state of deep dejection, he sat on the loggia of his 
boarding-house overlooking the dimly lighted city, while below 
him the softly whispering fountains could be heard in the night 
silence. The song begins with phrases of conventional poetry : 

“ It is night: now all springing fountains speak louder. 
And my soul too is a springing fountain. 

It is night: only now do all songs of lovers awaken, and my 
soul too is the song of a lover.” 

What follows, however, is less conventional: it is a con¬ 
fession : 

“ Something unsatisfied, insatiable, is in me, it wishes to 
become heard. 

A desire for love is in me, which itself speaks the language 
of love.” 

Thus it is not love itself that moves him ; he is not a lover, 
and in reality loves no one. But he has a vast longing to be a 
lover, to love and be loved. And so speaks as if he were a lover, 
as though by the illusion to bridge the gap that separates h i m 
fi^om his fellows. 

He is a bestower, he continues, but he cannot receive. 

X 
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“ I know not tlic happiness of the receiver ; and often have I 
dreanied that stealing must be more blessed than receiving.” 

“ Oh, unliappiness of all bestowers ! Oh, darkening of my 
sun ! Oh, desire for desiring ! Oh, craving in satiety.” 

Thus even desire fails Zarathustra — dicre is nothing he wants 
from anyone. He gives to others, he tliinks, but what do they 
make of die gift ? 

“ My happiness in bestowing ”, he adds, ” died in bestowing, 
my virtue became weary of itself in its abundance.” 

Zarathustra has failed, and he resents liis failure. 

“ A hunger grows out of my beauty : I should like to hurt 
those whom I enlighten, I should like to rob those to whom I 
make gifts — thus I hmigcr after wickedness.” 

He would hkc to be wicked, as he should like to love and be 
loved : he is thrilled by bodi thoughts. And he half convinces 
himself that he is wicked — a teasing, tormenting, irrespons¬ 
ible soul, holding back — capriciously, he pretends,— his great 
present, his fundamaital message, the doctrine of die eternal 
recurrence. 

“ Wididrawing my hand, when anodicr hand is already 
stretched out to it. — Thus 1 hunger after wickedness. . . . Such 
revenge my abundance thinks of, sucli luahcc weUs up from my 
loneliness.” 

But Nietzsche recognised the real source of his disability: 
he is so full of his own message, so full of himself, that he cannot 
receive from odiers. 

“ light am I; Oh, that I were night! But it is my loneliness 
that I am girdled with light. 

Oh, that I were dark and night-like ! How I would suck 
at die breasts of Hght.” 

There are, he recognises, other lights in the world ; but for 
him they ezdst in vain. 

“ Many suns circle in desolate space ; to all diat is dark they 
speak with their light — to me they arc silent. 

Oh, this is the enmity of Hght to the luminous ; mercilessly 
it follows its path.” 
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Is there not a cxy to Deussen or to Wagner here ? 

“ Like a storm do the suns fly on their course, that is their 
travclhng. Their relentless ■will do they follow : that is their 
coldness.” 

Wagner would not remould himself to Nietzsche’s plan, 
nor could the illuminated Nietzsche follow Deussen or Schopen¬ 
hauer or R6e or Wagner, nor indeed could he follow any teacher 
or light whatever. 

And so, sitting aloft in the darkness in Rome ■with the 
whispering waters beneath him, Nietzsche knew that what shut 
him out flrom intercourse and happy communion with men was 
the self-assertion by means of which he shut them out flrom 
hims elf. 

“ Oh, ye only is it,” he calls to those who do not function 
as lights of the world, “ ye dark ones, ye night-like ones, who 
create warmth from him who enlightens ! Ye alone diink milk 
and reflreshment from the udders of Hght ! 

Oh, there is ice around me, my hand is burning "with the 
iciness. Oh, thirst is in me, longing for your thirst.” 

The same note thus recurs again. Nietzsche longs to thirst 
and desire as others do, just as he longs to love as they do. But 
there is no object to which his thirst, his desire, his love may be 
directed ; and his soul is empty. But imitating the language of 
love again, he closes the chapter as he began it: 

“ It is night: only now do all the songs of lovers awaken : 
And my soul too is the song of a lover ! ” 

The next chapter is called The Dance Son£, and in it Zarathustra 
sings to a group of maidens in a meadow. He has disturbed 
them, and he appears gloomy to them ; but he protests that he 
is not so portentously sombre as he seems. 

“ I am indeed a forest,” he says, “ and a night of dark trees ; 
yet he who does not shrink flirom my darkness •will find also 
rose-covered banks imder my cypresses.” And even Cupid rests 
there. 

Zarathustra then sings of Life and of Wisdom, telling how 
they attract him, how they rebuflf and disappoint him, and how 
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they arc never more desirable than when they are most elusive 
and false. 

The song is not so Ught-footed or rose-coloured as the 
maidens may have expected, aixd it is perliaps not strange that 
when it was over Zarathustra became sad, and even questioned 
the wisdom of continuing to live. 

“ Why ? Wherefore ? Whereby ? Whither ? Where ? 
How ? Is it not folly to go on liviirg ? ” 

Zaratlmstra then apologises ; “ Ah, my friends, it is evening 
which thus questions from me. Forgive me my sadness ! 

Evening came on : forgive me that evening came on.” 

The following chapter, entitled The Grave Son^, is a natural 
outcome of this mood ; it shows more clearly tlian any other 
passage how Nietzsclie regretted his lost past, and how his sorrow 
at the renunciations he had been forced to make rose at times to 
angry resentment. 

His past is dead, he says, but to it he will carry an evergreen 
wreath of Hfc ; he will not forget it. It still gleams of love in his 
eyes, a gleam and a love whicli died too soon, aird for which 
a longing overcomes liim. 

“ From you, my dearest dead,” he says, ” there comes a 
sweet fragrance, loosening my heart and my tears. Verily it 
makes the lonely scai^cr tremble and loosens his heart." 

” Verily, too swiftly did ye die from me, ye fugitive ones. 
Yet ye did not flee from me, nor did I flee from you : we are 
innocent to one another in our fliithlcssness.” 

There is an implication here wliich Nictaschc proceeds to 
develop. The loss of his early ideals is not liis fruit, nor that of 
the ideals themselves ; and so, following the practice of men in 
all ages, he declares that there arc wicked people abroad, who out 
of malice towards him have slain his ideals ! 

“ To kill me they strangled you, ye singing birds of my 
hopes. Yes, at you, ye dearest ones, wickedness ever shot arrows 
— to hit my heart. 

And they hit it.” 

It is to be noticed here fliat Nietzsche is quite prepared tc 
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believe in the “ wickedness ” of others and to feel duly indignant 
at it. He then proceeds to be more specific — the evil ones arc 
his enemies. 

“ But this word will I say to my enemies : what is all man¬ 
slaughter in contrast with that which ye have done to me ! 

A more evil thing have ye done to me than any manslaughter ; 
what ye have taken firom me is irrecoverable : — thus do I speak 
to you, my enemies. 

For ye have murdered the visions and dearest wonders of 
my youth ! Ye have taken firom me my playmates, the blessed 
spirits ! To their memory I bring this wreath and this curse. 

This curse upon you, my enemies. For ye have made my 
eternity short, as a tone breaks off in a cold night.” 

These unspecified wicked ones who robbed him of his hope 
of eternal Hfe have also turned his dearest ones, even his disciples, 
against him. 

“ And when I did what was hardest for me and celebrated 
the victory of my conquests, ye made those who loved me cry 
that I hurt them most.” 

Of Wagner, too, he has been robbed : 

“ And once when I would dance, as I had never danced; 
away over every heaven I would dance, then ye lured away my 
dearest singer. And now he has begtm to sing a dreadful gloomy 
air. Oh, he sounds in my ear like a mournful horn.” 

Nietzsche’s resentment then turns partly against Wagner too, 
although he is held not to be ultimately responsible : 

“ Murderous singer, instrument of evil, most innocent one. 
I was all ready for my best dance : then you slew my rapture 
with your tones.” 

An interesting statement follows : 

“ Only in the dance can I speak the parable of the highest 
things : — and now my highest parable remains unspoken in my 

limb s. 

Unspoken, unreleased, has my highest hope remained. And 
all the visions and consolations of my youth have died for me.” 

In the earher chapters of the book Nietzsche’s dissatisfaction 
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with the majority of his fellow men and with almost all existing 
institutions is again expressed in several forms and at considerable 
length. 

The Church oflends him. His father had been a clergyman, 
and so by blood he feels related to the priestly caste and he would 
dicxcforc deal lightly with its members. 13ut they have im- 
prLsoned minds, and are ensnared by false values. He lilcps 
neither them nor their piety. 

“ Verily, I would rather sec the shameless one tlian the 
upturned eyes of their shame and devt^tions.” 

From the servants Nictzsclie passes to the founders of religions. 
The so-called saviours of the world, he says, are without exception 
products of emotional folly. 

“ Sultry heart and cold head : where these meet there arises 
the enthusiast, the saviour.” 

None of the saviours who have yet appeared has really risen 
above the level of tire mob ; Nietzsche did not love tiac mob. 

“ Truly dicrc have been greater ones and more highly bom, 
than diosc whom the people call savioiurs, those enrapturing 
enthusiasts. 

And by greater ones than any saviour has been, must ye, my 
brothers, be saved, if ye would find the way to freedom.” 

From priests and prophets aird would-be saviours, Nietzsche 
turns to the populace and is at once moved by excited abhorrence. 
The people are dirty, he exclaims, aird he docs not like dirt. 

“ To all tliat is clean I am kind ; but I do not like to sec the 
grinding jaws and the thirst of the unclean.” 

Nor is he alone, he declares, in dais attitude. Some who 
seem to have turned away from life have merely turned away 
firom the rabble and “ many a one who has gone into the wilder¬ 
ness and suffered diirst with beasts of prey, wished only not to 
sit round the cisterns with dirty camel-drivers ”. 

Nietzsche claims, however, that now, away from the mob, 
he has overcome his loathing. He has ” flown to die height where 
the rabble no longer sits at the wdls 

Naturally, all doctrines of equality arouse Nietzsche’s scorn; 
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their promoters are stigmatised as Tarantulas and are appro¬ 
priately trodden under foot. The worlds of scholars and of 
specialists are also condemned although with less passion. 
Wilamowitz-MocUendorff, of course, is not forgotten, the sheep 
that ate Nietzsche’s laurel, nor is his criticism of T 7 ie Birth of 
Tragedy, which played its part in separating Nietzsche from the 
world of scholars. 

Isolated, rejected and rejecting, Zarathustra thus is in a far 
from happy state, but he insists that his misery cannot be Hghtened 
by pity : on the contrary, pity heightens it. Nietzsche’s doctrine 
regarding pity may have been borrowed in part from Spinoza, 
but it is given a twist by Nietzsche that is personal to himself. 
For Spinoza pity impHcs a feeling of sadness, and sadness is 
essentially an evil ; it should therefore be avoided and we should 
help others cheerfully and without tears. For Nietzsche the 
position is different. Pity, for him, is an evil because it hu milia tes 
the person pitied ; and behind his view there is a violent resent¬ 
ment against any sense of inferiority. Of course, Nietzsche was 
not widiout the bowels of ordinary human compassion. Indeed, 
in some ways he was unduly sensitive and might well have 
adopted Spinoza’s view. Thus, for example, when he heard in 
July 1880 that Mommsen’s house had been bmrned down, he 
wrote to Peter Cast: “ My heart turned round in my body, and 
even now I suffer physically when I think of it. Is that pity ? 
But what is Mommsen to me ? ” But Nietzsche’s mam doctrine 
is that pity humihates, it is an exercise and demonstration of 
power by the person who pities and impHes superiority over the 
victim pitied. 

“ Oh, my friends,” Zarathustra exclaims, “ so speaks he 
who knows. Shame, shame, shame — that is the story of man. 

And therefore the noble one enjoins on himself not to make 
ashamed : he enjoins shame on himself in the presence of all 
sufferers. 

Verily, I like them not, the compassionate ones, who find 
bliss in pitying : too greatly do they lack shame.” 

Speaking of himself, he says ; “ When I saw the sufferer 
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sufFcriiig, I was ashamed on account i>f his shame, and when 
I helped him, then sorely did I offend against his pride”. 
Nietzsche’s doctrine here arose from his own experience, from 
the humiliation he felt in being pitied. After the quarrel with 
Lou Salome, Mrs. Ovcrbeck wrote to Nietzsche explaining 
things to him and giving him what she thought was kindly 
good advice. She pitied Itim in his distress and sought to help. 
Nietzsche resented this. I^eople, he said, meaning primarily, 
but not exclusively, Mrs. Overbcck, “ fall on me with tlifi i 
admonitions, and let out their feeling of power on me People 
obviously lacked the proper sense of shame. Nietzsche 
this deeply, and reverted to it in another letter. “ When I 
complain, all the world thinks it has a right to let out a bit of its 
feeling of power on me as a sufferer ; it is called exliortation, 
sympathy, good advice, etc.”-® 

Zarathustra’s teaching thus far has been almost entirely 
negative, but behind it there are some positive elements which, 
although only half formulated, and not reconciled with one 
another, provide a little standing ground. 

The first of these we may link up with the attitude to pity 
which we liavc just considered. Nietzsche speaks of the injury 
which pity docs to Iris pride, and the conception of pride which 
is in his mind is one borrowed from Schopenhauer, who dis¬ 
tinguished it from vanity in a way followed by Nietzsche him¬ 
self. “ Pride ”, said Schopenhauer, “ is the conviction, already 
firmly established, of one’s own surpassing worth ; vanity, on 
the contrary, is the wish to arouse sucli a conviction in others, 
generally accompanied by the silent hope of being able, as a 
consequence of this, to make it also one’s own. Accordingly, 
pride is a high valuation of oneself which goes outward from 
within, and thus is direct, vanity on the contrary is the effort to 
obtain this firom widiout and so indirectly. As a consequence 
vanity makes one talkative, pride silent.” 3 

Wagner, Nietzsche thought, was vain, and so Nietzsche was 

• To his sister : beginning of Aug. 1883. 

* End of Aug. 1883. * Parer^a, vol. iv, p. 403. 
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prepared to condescend a litdc to him, and forbeaiingly excuse 
him in virtue of the diverting spectacle he afforded, and of 
his ultimate inherent modesty — a modesty of which Wagner 
himself was unconscious. The passage, of course, is a malicious 
stab at Wagner, endeavouring to identify the superiority which 
Wagner showed openly, with an inner inferiority — the im- 
conscious modesty of which Nietzsche speaks. In contrast with 
Wagner, Nietzsche was no actor, and stood silent in the busy 
stir of intercourse, self-contained and sure of his own inner 
superiority. Or at least so he -wished to feel. And there can be 
little doubt that he united this rather enforced sdence and aliena¬ 
tion -with the claim to an aristocratic nature and inheritance. 
He was, in fact, not an aristocrat in any literal sense, but he -wished 
to be one ; and overlooking as far as possible his tiioroughly 
respectable middle-class ancestry, he gazed back to the doubtful 
Polish count from whom he wanted to be descended. His 
father too, ordmaty clergyman as he was, had had a reverence 
for courts and titles which raised him in Nietzsche’s eyes, and at 
times almost placed him among the elite. 

And so the conception of the aristocrat enters at this stage 
into Nietzsche’s conception of Zarathustra, the Superman. The 
idea is not clear, and in reality it involves a social system and 
cultural milieu against which alone it can be defined. These are 
lacking here. But the ideas of inward superiority, of good birth, 
good breeding, refinement and separation from the lower mob 
are an essential part of it. We shall consider it more fully 
later. 

Another conception put forth in this second part of Zarathustra 
is connected -with the ideal of the aristocrat, -viz. the Apollonian 
conception of art and beauty which Nietzsche owed to Schopen¬ 
hauer. The great man, the aristocrat, the hero, although powerful 
and even ruthless, must also be magnanimous; as Nietzsche was 
trying to be to Wagner. But magnanimity is not mere kind¬ 
ness, it involves grace and beauty. But beauty is hard for the 
ordinary strong man or hero to attain, for it is incompatible -with 
violent, passionate willing. Beauty requires some abstinence 
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from action, it requires balance and repose. “ A little more, a 
litdc less,” says Zaradiustra, precisely tliis is much here, it is 
everything. To stand with relaxed muscles and with unhar¬ 
nessed win : tliat is liardcst for all of you, ye heroes. 

When power becomes gracious and descends into the visible: 
beauty is the name I give to such a descent. 

And from no one do I want just beauty so much as from 
thee, thou powerful one : let thy goodness be diy final self- 
overcoming.” But Nietzsche cannot remain at this level, for 
though Ills soul hungered after it, and in great measure it seemed 
widiin his reach, yet he knew it was apt to be a pose, a surface 
deceit, a merely Apollonian distortion of things. And deeper 
than the desire for grace and beauty there lay in his mind at this 
stage die lust for power : Apollo gave way to Dionysus. 

Thus it is diat we find a different view of beauty itself briefly 
stated two chapters later. After a violent denunciation of 
passionless contemplation Zaradiustra asks, “■ Where is beauty?" 
and answers : “ Where 1 must nnll with all my will; where 
I am willing to love and perish in order that an image may not 
remain only an image Beauty is action — will in action. 

Power, and the will to power, Zaradiustra proclaims, are the 
secret of aU things. Schopenhauer had proclaimed unll to be the 
prhiciplc of hfc. Nietzsche sets him aside. “ Certainly he did 
not hit truth who shot at it the word of ‘ will to existence 
This will docs not exist.” “ Whenever I found a living thing,” 
says Zaradiustra, “ there I found will to power, and even in the 
will of him who serves I found the will to be master.” Every¬ 
thing is now brought under this formula. “ Where dicrc is 
sacrifice and service and glances of love : there too is die will to 
be master. By secret paths docs die weaker one slip into the 
casde and right into the heart of the mightier one — and steals 
power diere.” Power is beyond life itself, for life sacrifices 
itself for power. Power is beyond good and evil, beyond aU 
odier standards of value, beyond all other ideals. These standards 
and ideals are ultimately only means to it. 

” With your values and words of good and evil you exercise 
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power, ye valuers; and this is your hidden love and the shining, 
trembling and overflowing of your souls.” 

Power then is the end, and power arises from the wiU. It is 
from this point of view that Nietzsche seeks to rise above his 
distresses. In the Grave Song after he has proclaimed his woes, 
he continues : ” How did I bear it ? How did I survive and 
overcome such wounds ? How did my soul rise again out of 
these graves ? 

Yes, something invulnerable, unburiable, is in me, so mething 
able to break rocks in pieces ; it is called my will. It marches 
silently and unchanged through the years. Its course will it 
go on my feet, my old will; its purpose is hard of heart and 
invulnerable.” 

Towards the end of the book Zarathustra has need of this 
wiU. He recounts a dream — the coffin dream we may call it. 
He had become the night-watchman of a burial crypt and was 
living among the cofiins. Then there came a mighty summons 
at the entrance, the rusty gates were tom open by a storm-wind 
and a black coffin was thrust into the crypt. The coffin suddenly 
btirst open amid ghastly mocking laughter, and a thousand 
caricatures of children, angels, owls, fools and vast butterflies 
came out of it, mocking and shouting at Zarathustra who fell 
to the grovmd in terror. 

One of the disciples then offers a comforting interpretation 
of this dream but Zarathustra does not accept it. The deeper 
meaning which Nietzsche intended to convey woiJd appear to 
involve a fear of life itself, a revulsion from it, and a horror at 
the still undisclosed thought that each individual existence must 
recur again and again ceaselessly. Li the following chapter the 
same underlying theme appears again with almost equal obscurity. 
Life is miserable, fragmentary, defective, how can it be redeemed ? 
In particular, how can the past be redeemed and its fragments 
put together ? 

Apparently no solution is possible ; for the past is gone and 
is beyond the reach of the will. But to this contention Nietzsche 
has a reply, although he is not yet prepared to state it clearly. 
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The will can accept life, and it can even accept die past; for 
the past conics again, recurring in the future. In this sense, Zara- 
thustra maintains, the will can will backwards; it can accept the 
past which is yet to come. 

But at this point die paradoxical argument ceases, for Zara- 
thustra becomes overwhelmed by terror at die thought of having 
|.0 j^Q^ivc the past. H.c cannot face it again , he dare not will it. 
And this benumbing dread persists to die end of the section. 
Life is so offensive to Zaradiustra that he is stUl unwilling to 
proclaim its eternal recurrence, and hence this part ends as did 
die first, in the rcfiisal of the prophet to proclaim his gospd. 
Zaradiustra, we arc told, “ wept aloud ; and no one knew how 
to comfort him. In die night, however, he went forth alone and 
left his friends.” 
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APOTHEOSIS AND THE UNFINISHED 

MISSION 

In the third part of Zarathustra Nietzsche’s thought reaches a 
climax ; and at times even in an artistic regard he attains as liigh 
a level as in anything else he had yet -written. Of course there 
is much in it that is not new, for on many things, perhaps on 
most, he has nothing fresh to say ; after aU, he has already suffi¬ 
ciently emphasised his loneliness, his remoteness from his feUo-ws, 
his abandonment of old standards, his contempt for the smugness 
of small men, and his dislike of the satisfretion people frud in 
their ordinary occupations in life. All that has been said, and 
the repetition of it is by itself just barely tolerable. But beyond 
it, beyond all that is old, there is a development of Nietzsche’s 
own thought and a revelation of his inmost aspirations and 
longings that lifts the book above his previous -writings. 

Fundamentally it is a rdigious document, gi-snng the theology 
of Zarathustra, the godless. The underlying and dominating 
theme is the eternal recurrence, now acknowledged and explicitly 
proclaimed ; but along -with it there are other themes by means 
of which alone that conception is made tolerable. Nietzsche 
goes back to his earher religious beHefs, first to Dionysus and then 
to Christianity, and he borrows from both to make his new 
religion. 

We may begin -with the eternal recurrence itself. It is set 
forth in the second chapter by Zarathustra. A dwarf—the 
personification of the spirit of heaviness — has been oppressing 
him, and to the depression thus produced in his mind, Zarathustra 
replies by a challenge, by a defiant appeal to courage, that is to 
say, to the indomitable -v^ which was his refuge in the pre-vious 
book. “ Courage ”, he says to the dwarf, ” is the best slayer, 
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courage which attacks ; it slays even death, for it says : ‘ "Was 
that life ? Very well ! Once inorc ! ’ ” And in explanation of 
this last statement Zaratliustra expounds the doctrine of the 
eternal recurrence to the dwarf, who by Iris comment — “ timp 
itself is a circle ” — shows that he is already aware of it. “ Look 
at diis moment,” says Zaratliustra in annoyance at being fore¬ 
stalled, " from this gateway, this moment, a long eternal road 
runs back ; behind us lies an eternity. 

Must not whatever of all things can run already have some 
time run along this road ? Must not whatever of all things 
can happen already sometime have happened, been done, gone 
past ? 

. . . And tliis slow spider, which creeps in the moonlight, 
and this moonhght itself, and I and you in the gateway, whis¬ 
pering together, whispering of eternal tilings, must we not all 
already have existed ? ” 

We have already seen that at times Nietzsche was appalled 
by this doctrine, and, shrinking from it in dread, forbore to 
proclaim it. Now, in proclaiming it, he makes his horror 
explicit. He represents the conception symbolically as a heavy 
black snake, wliich, having entered the mouth of a young sleep¬ 
ing shepherd — Nietzsche himself—took a fast hold, wlidc the 
shepherd writhed and choked in agony. ” Have 1 never seen”, 
exclaims Zaratliustra, “ so much loatliing and pale fear on one 
countenance ? 

My hand pulled at the snake and pulled : — in vain ! It did 
not pull the snake out of the throat. Then came a cry from me : 
‘ Bite ! Bite ! 

Its head off! Bite ! ’ So the cry came from me ; my fear, 
my hatred, my loathing, my compassion, all that was good and 
bad in me, cried with one cry out of me.” 

The picture is grisly enough, but it docs not stand alone. 
In a later chapter, entitled The Convalescent, Zarathustra is 
represented as waking from sleep like a madman, crying with a 
fearful voice, and gesticulating as if there were still someone on 
the bed who did not wish to get up. He had been thinking — or 
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dreaming — of his deepest conception, “ his most abysmal 
thought ”, “ the eternal circle ”, and he apostrophises it thus : 

” Hail to me ! Thou comest,— I hear thee. My abyss 
speaks, my last depth have I turned out into the Hght ! 

Hail to me ! Come here ! Give me thy ban d . . . ha ! 
Let go ! Haha ! . . . Disgust, disgust, disgust . . . woe is 
me 

Zarathustra then collapses, remaining prostrate and uncon¬ 
scious for a week. 

There can thus be little doubt that Nietzsche found great 
emotional difEculty in the conception of the eternal recurrence. 
Man himself is so petty a thing, so Htde worthy of respect even 
at his best, that the thought of his eternal infinite repetition is 
imendurable. 

“ Ah, man for ever returns again ! The small man for ever 
returns again ! ” 

This perhaps is on the surface the main objection — the 
eternal perpetuation of the small man. But even the great man is 
small. 

” Naked had I once seen both of them, the greatest man and 
the smallest man : all too alike one another,— all too human, 
even the greatest. . . . 

Ah, disgust ! disgust ! disgust ! . . .” 

And the disgust is at the whole human race. 

How is this disgust to be overcome ? How is the immortality 
of endless repetition to be made tolerable ? Of course, an appeal 
may be made to blind will, to mere courage, and, as we have seen, 
Nietzsche occasionally does make this appeal as if there were 
nothing else left for him to do. Life is horrible, it is true, never¬ 
theless if we accept it we can declare it good — even in its horror 
and pain. But this solution, if it can be called one, is unsatisfying, 
and cannot stand alone. If the acceptance is to make hfe good, 
then the horror of life must be destroyed, the criticisms of it 
must become untrue, and the scorn and indignation must be 
unjustified. A will which could accept life as it is — or at least 
as it appeared to Nietzsche — without value or grandeur, would 
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be merely perverse obstinacy and not a rcdceniing prmciple at 
all. Life, then, must be transfigured, be made beautiful and 
great. How can this be done ? 

Nietzsche seeks one solution, the most tibvious one, through 
the conception of the Superman. The human race is essentially 
a transitiotud form, it must vanish and give plicc to the higlii.] - 
beings to come. In liimsclf futile, as a stage to the Superman maT^ 
has a relative justification and may be tolerated. 

This conception has the advantage of bringing Nietzsche’s 
two main ideas together. At first sight they appear in conflict 
with one another ; unchanging repetition, and progress to 
perfection. Now they unite ; for what is repeated is something 
which, beginning in lowly fiishion, goes forwards towards 
perfection, and the progress and development enrich the universe 
infinitely. This is die meaning, Nietzsche would urge, of the 
demand that man should transcend himself, and become a bridge 
to a higher type, the demand for a severe and final form of sdf- 
abnegation which otherwise might seem in sharp conflict with 
the general tenor of Nietzsche’s thought. 

From tins point of view Nietzsche calls for a new nobility, 
one wlrich docs not look back to ancient courts, traditions, and 
established systems, but forward to the future. 

“ Oh my brothers, not backward shall your nobiUty look, 
but outward. Exiles sliall ye be from all lands of your fathers 
and forefathers ! Your children’s laud shall ye love : let this love 
be your nobility — the undiscovered in die farthest seas. . . . 

To your cltildrcn arc yc to make amends for being children 
of your fathers : all the past shall yc thus redeem.” 

The solution, however, wliich this conception suggests of 
the main problem widi which we arc concerned at present does 
not really satisfy Nietzsche. The noble of die future, whether 
he is a Superman or only a stage to die Superman, is no doubt 
very well in liimsclf, but he docs not fully meet Nietzsche’s 
need. The fundamental difficulty about him is that he is in the 
future; and that he is someone else. And aldiough Nietzsche 
tends at times to confomid himself, and Zarathustra, and the 
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Superman with, one another, he is too profoundly conscious of 
his own actual condition to be permanently deceived by the 
confusion. Man is to be transcended, and Nietzsche is a man. 
When he is transcended man will be justified — to the higher race 
which succeeds him. But how can that fate satisfy man himself? 
In particular, how can it satisfy Nietzsche ? Nietzsche is thus 
forced to claim for himself a more immediate victory over the 
evil of hfe — for his own life will recur endlessly, and has to be 
endlessly justified to him, and not only to a future race. Victory 
must come to him now in the midst of his weakness, inferiority 
and pain. 

This demand is an old one : it is perhaps the fundamental 
demand of rcHgion, the demand not merely for a recompense 
in the future, although that also is often asked for and promised, 
but rather for a redemption here and now in this present world. 
And in response to it men in many ages of different faiths have 
claimed an immediate unity with the divine, which even in their 
distress and finitude transforms them and in some measure makes 
them themselves divine. If this is a religious attitude, then the 
third part of Zarathustra is a rehgious book. We saw in an 
earher chapter how, as a yomrg man in the first flush of his 
original thought, Nietzsche developed for himself a Dionysian 
rehgion, in which the central figure, Dionysus, was no mere 
metaphor, but a real being, indeed the ultimate reality. And 
it was by identification of himself with the god in Dionysian 
rapture that the worshipper rose above fate and became master 
of the world. 

Dionysus is dead, and he does not rise again now ; but his 
place is empty and Nietzsche endeavours to fill it. In considering 
how he docs so we may refer to a passage in the second part of 
Zarathustra : 

“ But that I may reveal my heart wholly to you, ye fidends,” 
says Zarathustra : “ if there were gods, how could I endure not 
to be a god ! Therefore there are no gods.” 

This is candid and startling, but Nietzsche now goes beyond it. 
The old gods are dead : they died, he says, in mocking laughter. 
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“ That took place when the most godless word proceeded 
from a God himself,— the word : ‘ There is one God ! Ttou 
shalt have no other God besides me ' — an old grim-beard of 
a God, a jealous one, forgot himself tlius : 

And dieu all the gods laughed and shook on their tlironesand 
cried : ‘ Is godliness not just that there arc gods, but no God?’ 

He who hath ears,” adds Zarathustra, “ let him hear.” 

There is no supreme God, but there arc or may be gods, and 
Nietzsche is resolved to set himself on a vacant tlironc. He does 
this in die chapter entided Before Sunrise. The subject of the 
chapter is the clear starry vault of heaven, the empty throne of 
Zeus, and also Wotan, and perhaps of many another beside. 

“ Oh heaven above me, thou pure one ! Thou deep one ! 
Thou abyss of Ught ! Beholding thee I tremble with divine 
desire. 

To cast myself into diy height — diat is my depdi ! To hide 
myself in day purity — that is my innocence.” 

Although the heaven is high above liim, Zarathustra will 
exalt himself to it, he will claim kinship widi it and make himself 
cqtud to it. 

“ We liavc been friends from the beginning : to us dread 
and dismay and depth arc in common : even die sun is common 
to us. 

We do not speak to each other, because we know too much: 
— we arc silent to each other, we smile our knowledge to each 
odicr. 

Ajt thou not the light to my fire ? Hast diou not the sister 
soul to my insight ? 

Togcdicr did we learn evcrydiing ; togcdicr did we learn 
to ascend above us to ourselves and to smile uncloudcdly ; — 

— uncloudcdly to smile down out of gleaming eyes and out 
of a remote distance, when under us restraint and purpose and 
guilt steam like rain.” 

Intervening clouds, obscuring the sky and weakening Zara- 
thustra’s feeling of unity with it, arouse his detestadon and 
anger : 
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“ Often have I longed to ftsten them together with jagged 
wires of golden hghtning, that hke thunder I might beat the 
drum on their ketde-beUies.” 

This is a reminiscence of Wotan, and shows the position in 
which Zarathustra would place himself. Indeed, all the passages 
quoted are noteworthy for the claim to equahty and reciprocity 
involved in them. Zarathustra feels he is worthy of the empyrean 
height to which he aspires. Long has he struggled upwards, 
chmbing wearily over the rocks ; but now with ease and at a 
bound he has risen above everything, above strife, above necessity, 
above fear and guilt, above law and obhgation. Raised thus 
aloft he looks down on hfe in a new way and he blesses it. 

“ I am a blesser and a yea-sayer when thou art but around me, 
thou pure one, thou luminous one ! Thou abyss of hght — 
into all abysses I carry now my yea-saying blessing. . . . 

But this is my blessing : to stand over everything as its own 
heaven, as its round roof, its azure beU and eternal security : and 
blessed is he who thus blesses.” 

Nietzsche connects this claim to divinity — for such it is — 
with fteedom from law, obligation, and purpose. 

” Above all things stands the heaven chance, the heaven 
innocence, the heaven accident, the heaven arrogance.” 

There is no purpose in the world, no law ; and Zarathustra 
transcends all purpose and law. In The Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche 
took a similar view. Like a child building sand castles and 
knocking them down again at his own good pleasure, the God 
makes and destroys die things in the world. This God has now 
disappeared, but by proclaiming the irresponsible irrational nature 
of the process, Zarathustra feels as if he had taken the place of the 
God and set himself in his seat above all bonds. 

“ Oh heaven above me, thou pure one ! Thou high one ! 
This is to me thy purity that there is no eternal reason-spider and 
reason-cobweb : — 

— that thou art to me a dancing floor for divine chances, 
that thou art to me a divine table for divine dice and dice players.” 

To a sky god raised above law and revelling in chance as if 
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chance were his own doing, life has a divine joy, and the eternal 
return is an acceptable doctrine. Immortality is tolerable for a God. 

But tliis solution — born of intense excitement and exultation 
— is not enduring, and Nict/sche does not fiilly adhere to it. 
In place of it he develops a different conception. The height of 
heaven is too great and he m.ay fall : so the dwarf, the spirit of 
gravity, told Zarathustra, and this idea of fidling, of perishing, 
present in some degree from the outset, begins to play a larger 
part in Nietzsche’s thought, i^ionysus was a mortal god and 
was torn in pieces : and tliis old legend may have influenced 
Nietzsche in regarding himself, the i^ionysian, as fated to some 
similar lot. But even if this were so it is not all; a deeper element 
creeps into his mind ; and he tends to identify himself with the 
suffering God of his earliest religious belief. Nietzsche had 
suffered greatly, and he was loath to regard tl\c suffering as 
useless, as iriere loss. In some way he seeks to make it necessary, 
to give it a place in the scheme of things as something ultimately 
turning to his glory. 

“ In our power ”, he says in a note, ” lies tire turning of 
suffering into blessing, of poison into nourishment. Will to 
suffer.” * 

Of course, many moralists have spoken of the value of 
suffering to the human soul, how it tests and purifies and leads 
to higher things. But Nictz.sche has no such moral conception 
in mind. Suffering, the inevitable suffering due to physical 
causes, he seeks to lift out of the field to which it properly belongs, 
to raise it above fate and necessity ; that is what he means when 
he speaks of the ” will to suffer ”. And he seeks to do diis by 
identifying himself vrith the Christ of the Gospels, who suffered 
the death of the cross that man might live. Thus he assimilates 
himself as far as he can to Christ. 

“ Oh my brodicrs, someone once saw into the heart of the 
good and just, and said : ‘ They are tlie Pharisees But he was 
not understood. . . . The good must be Pharisees,— they have 
no choice I 

* Works, vol. xiv, p. in. 
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The good, must crucify him, who finds out his own virtue ! 
That is the truth ! 

The second one, however ”— and now Zarathustra, or 
Nietzsche, speaks of himself—“who discovered their country, 
the land, law, heart and soil of the good and just, he it was who 
asked : ‘ whom do they hate most ? ’ ” 

And, of course, the answer is that they hate most of all the 
breaker of the old tables and the old values, that is to say, 
Zarathustra himself. “ The good ”, he adds, “ crucify bim who 
writes new values and new tables, they sacrifice the future to 
themselves — they crucify all human future.” 

And so the suffering of Zarathustra tends to leave its ordinary 
physical source in Nietzsche’s ailing body and become the 
sufering of the persecuted one, the suffering of the crucified. 
And as Christ died in deHvering His message, so too must Zara¬ 
thustra perish through the utterance of his gospel. 

The sky god thus is abandoned, whether he be Apollo or 
Zeus or Wotan or another : Nietzsche feels that in the end such 
a one is a god of the starry sky, the empty vault of heaven, and 
that he fades in the dayhght. In him there is no room for suffering, 
pain and death : all these things He beneath him and he exults 
over them. Lti contrast with him, the dying God, the Saviour, 
the Christ, carries within himself that mortality firom which there 
is no escape and makes it divine. 

“ Thou fate of my soul ”, Zarathustra prays, “ which I call 
fate ! Thou Ih-me, Over-me ! Preserve and spare me for one 
great fate . . . that I may be ready and ripe in the great noon¬ 
tide . . . 

— ready for myself and my most hidden will : a bow eager 
for its arrow, an arrow eager for its star — 

— a star, ready and ripe in its noontide, shining, pierced, 
blessed by the destroying arrows of the sun — 

— a sun itself, and an inexorable sun-will ready to be destroyed 
in victory. 

Oh Will, change of every need, thou my necessity ! Spare 
me for one great victory ! ” 
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There is, of course, no real logical coherence in Nietzsche’s 
doctrine. There is no reason why the announcement of his 
gospel should lead to his own destruction : and he did not 
condemn himself to death by declaring it. 

He might indeed claim to be despised and rejected of man 
although “ neglected ” would have been a more accurate term 
to use. But tliere the persecution, if there was any, ceased, 
and no other danger threatened him. Nevertheless Zarathustra 
hardened himself in the belief that his doctrine would be fatal 
to him and did not reject the statement imputed to him ; 

“ I have spoken my word, I am broken by my word: so 
wills my eternal fate — as preacher I perish.” 

The book ends with a chapter entitled The Sevm Seals, in 
which the doctrine of the eternal return, the fatal doctrine, as 
it is now regarded, is fiilJy accepted. The refrain of it nins 
tlius : 

Oh how should 1 not be passionate for eternity and for 
the marriage of rings — the ring of the return ! 

Never have I found the woman from whom I wanted to 
have children, were it not this woman, that I love : for I love 
thee, oh ctcniity.” 

Eternity, of course, means here the eternal return, which 
produces no fresh being but merely repeats the old. Nietzsche 
thus is looking forward to himself as his own progeny, and it is 
with tliis ardent repeated declaration, implying tliat no one in the 
universe other than liimsclf is worthy of perpetuation, a declara¬ 
tion possessing all tlic arrogance any god could desire, tliat tlie 
book comes to as solemn and impressive an end as Nietzsche 
can give it. 

When he had written the tliird part of Zarathustra, Nietzsche 
thought he had finished the book; it had ended with the final 
acceptance of the eternal recurrence in a Sevenfold Amen. But 
gradually liis mind changed ; he felt the work to be incomplete 
and that it stopped in the middle, if indeed it got so far. He had 
spoken of the great noontide, but it had not yet been reached, and 
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even noontide marks off but half the day. Moreover, Zarathustra, 
as we have seen, is to die; he has to suffer and perish in the 
triumphant declaration of his message. And so Nietzsche began 
to write a continuation, a sequel to the three parts already written. 
But there was a great difference. The first three parts were 
each written in a state of intense excitement and tension. Ideas 
came flooding into his mind during his daily walks, causing bim 
to dance and grimace as he went along. They were written 
down later in the same day with Httle attempt to secure a logical 
sequence between the chapters into which they were arranged. 
But the sequel was to be more systematic ; it was planned rather 
than inspired, and was to consist of three sections which would 
become parts IV, V and VI of Zarathustra. Part IV was to deal 
with Zarathustra’s relation to the “ higher men ” who had 
hitherto appeared, and recount his rejection of them. Part V 
was to depict the great Noontide. Zarathustra was to leave his 
cave, accompanied by his faithful animals, the eagle and snake, 
reinforced by a Hon, and after a sad final farewell to the moimtain 
cave, the Httle band was to march in festal procession to the 
city. There Nietzsche’s manuscript stops, but apparently disciples 
were to appear ; Zarathustra was to preach at length, certainly 
to the disciples and possibly also to the populace. And then, in 
the sixth part, surrounded by his worshipping disciples he was 
to die. In spite of some marked and deHberate differences be¬ 
tween the two stories, there can be no doubt of the intention to 
make this narrative run parallel to the accotmt in the New Testa¬ 
ment of the journey to Jerusalem and the death of Christ there. 

But the plan was not fully carried out and only the fourth 
part was written. It contains twenty chapters, teUing a more or 
less connected tale. Zarathustra has been Hving in his cave for 
many years and has become an elderly grey-haired man. Some 
day, he knows, a kingdom will be established by him, or through 
his influence, “ a great distant human kingdom, the Zarathustra 
kingdom of a thousand years ”— although other traditions are 
also present, the desire to copy die millennium of early Christian 
tradition is obvious — but the time has not yet come. Man can 
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come up to him, he declares, for he still awaits the sign that it 
is time for his going down ; “As yet I myself do not go under, 
as I must, among men 

One day he has a visitor, described as the soothsayer, a nam e 
intended to indicate Schopenhauer. After a friendly but franV 
greeting by Zaratliustra, Sclropenhaucr, in language which must 
have caused him himself considerable astonishment, draws 
Zarathustra’s attention to a cry of distress coming from far below: 
it is the “ liigher man ” who is calling, he tells Zarathustra, and 
he adds that he is going to seduce Zarathustra to the vice to which 
he is most prone, viz. pity. This is the text from which the sermon 
of the book sets out. The world is calling for help; Zarathustra’s 
heart is wrung by Ids sense of its need ; but although overcome 
momentarily by compassion, he sots Ids weakness aside, and 
gradually but resolutely refuses to help the human race. It is 
beyond redemption and he looks entirely to a new race in the 
future. 

In working out dais idea Nietzsche departs considerably from 
his original plan. He intended to bring a number of representa¬ 
tive people to Zaradiustra’s cave — some eighteen dasses of 
people are indicated ■— to let them voice their distress there. 
But this large gathering docs not take place. Instead of it 
we have a smaller one of some nine people, two of whom are 
duplicates of one another, being botli kings. In addition there 
is a donkey. At dac soothsayer’s suggestion, Zarathustra goes 
down to discover whence the cry for help comes — the distressful 
cry of “ the higher man ”. He apparendy frils in his mission, 
but during his wandering, which lasts for most of the day, and 
includes a very short sleep at noontide, he meets several people 
whom he sends off to his cave. Firsdy, he encounters two kings 
who have abdicated, and, accompanied by a pack-<iss, are them- 
sdves looking for die “ higher man ”. Then he treads on a 
recumbent scientist at work, and nearly comes to blows with 
him. After that he runs across die magician Wagner at his old 
tricks, and on leaving him discovers an unnamed retired Pope. 
Next comes “ the ugliest man ”, the man who slew God, and 
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who, being ugly, is prone to decorate himself artificially. Then 
Zarathustra meets a voluntary beggar — found preaching to the 
cattle — another enigmatic figure, perhaps a Buddhist, perhaps 
a mendicant fiiar — even perhaps Gotama and St. Francis 
parodied at once. Lastly, Zarathustra is overtaken by his own 
wandering shadow, which startles and fiightens him. He dis¬ 
misses these beings one by one to his cave, and in the evening 
returns there himself. On his arrival he again hears the cry of 
distress, coming now firom his own home. " It was a long 
manifold pecidiar cry, and Zarathustra distinguished clearly that 
it was composed of many voices; although, heard fiom a distance, 
it might soimd like the cry fiom a single mouth.” 

The assembled company presents the loftiest types of men 
who have yet appeared, and it was their joint cry of need that 
Zarathustra had heard. They are collectively “ the higher 
man ” to whom the soothsayer referred. One of the two kings, 
addressing Zarathustra with great reverence, mentions the distress 
by which they have all been overtaken, stating that they have 
come to learn of him, they and others also —” the last remnant 
of God among men, that is : all the men of great yearning, of 
great disgust, of great satiety, 

— all who do not wish to live unless they learn again to hope 
— unless they learn fiom thee. Oh Zarathustra, the great hope ! ” 

Zarathustra replies eloquently but pointedly, rejecting the 
imphed appeal. He candidly informs his guests, whom he has 
apparently invited there for the purpose, that although they 
are the “ higher men ” of the world, the best that has yet been 
produced, they are not good enough for him. 

“ Ye may indeed as a body be higher men,” he says, “ but 
for me — ye are not high and strong enough ! ” 

Nor is it possible to make anything of them; they are not 
the stuff of which the Superman can be made. Hence they must 
be superseded. 

” On your shoulders presses many a burden, many a recollec¬ 
tion : many an evil dwarf squats in your comers. There is a 
concealed mob also in you. 
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And although yc arc high and of a higher type : much in 
you is crooked and mis-shapen. Tliere is no smith in the world 
who could hammer you right and straight fen- me.” 

They are not the people for whom he is waiting, they are not 
the disciples with whom he hopes to climb down for the last 
time. “ Yc have come to me ”, he says, ” only as a token that 
higher ones are already on their way to me — 

— not the men of great yearning, of great disgust, of great 
.satiety, and what ye call the remnant of Cnid, 

— no, no, three times no ! for others do I wait here in this 
mountain and will not lift my ft>ot from it without them, 

— for higher, stronger, more victorious, more hearty ones, 
such as are squarely built in body and soul ; hiufiliiuff liotis must 
come.” 

It must have given Nietzsche great satisfiction to display 
such power over the great ones i>f the earth, to parade them 
thus, berate them, and make them dennuistratc their folly, and, 
having done so, show in himself the noble hardness of the 
Superman by rejecting them. Of course, in one way he had no 
choice. These great men, these higher ones, would have shown 
in reality no tendency to become bis disciples, or even to hsten 
to him at all; and so from an artistic point of view he could 
not well let tlicm come after him as true permanent followers. 
There were no disillusioned repentant kings in die neighbourhood, 
and neither the Kaiser nor tlic King of Italy would have been so 
obsequious as the two kings of Zarathustra’s acquaintance. Nor 
was there much chance of any Pope, whether retired or in service, 
showiirg die necessary humility. Aiid of the others, wliich could 
be expected to answer Nietzsche’s invitation odicrwisc dian by 
a derisive refusal or at best a stony stare ? And since Nietzsche’s 
imagined guests would not in reality accept him, Nietzsche 
cannot ultimately accept them. 

Nevertheless in thought and up to a point he has them at 
his mercy ; and so the narrative proceeds. "With a Jibe at the 
great pessimist’s appreciation of the good things of life, Nietzsche 
allows the soothsayer to interrupt Zarathustra with the insistent 
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suggestion that refreshments should now be provided, and above 
all something to drink, wine. Zarathustra is a water drinker, 
but fortunately the kings have a barrel of wine with them ; 
and although Zarathustra has no bread, he has two lambs which 
are quickly slain and cooked for the supper. The mendicant 
objects to this diet, as he is a water drinker and a vegetarian, but 
Zarathustra, the courteous host, allows each to follow his own 
bent and taste, adding in explanation : “ The best belongs to 
mine and to me ; and if we are not given it, then we take it; 
the best food, the purest air, the strongest thoughts, the fairest 
women ! ”— a sentiment which appears to the kings to be an 
extraordinarily sensible idea to have occurred to a sage. 

There is a strain of malice running through most of the 
narrative, directed most markedly at the magician, Wagner, but 
not leaving the others unscathed. Now, however, Nietzsche 
turns his wit against what he feels to be his greatest rival; and in 
the scene just described, as well as in much of what follows, 
there is a studied parody of the story of the death of Christ. It 
is a parody and not an imitation. The meal to which the sooth¬ 
sayer’s request leads is called the Ahendmahl, a term which, 
although it may mean an evening meal, is also the word used 
for the communion service of the Protestant Church. Exact 
parallelism, however, is avoided. As we have seen, for Zara- 
thustra’s feast wine is demanded and supphed, but the other 
element is lacking — there is no bread. In place of it two lambs 
are provided, the lamb being, of corurse, another Christian symbol. 

Dtiring the meal Zarathustra discourses at considerable 
length to his pseudo-disciples, giving them a truncated accoimt 
of his career, and setting forth views with which we are already 
fomihar. He does seem, however, to forget that he has already 
condemned his guests as beyond redemption, for he coTonsds 
them, telling them not to be righteous overmuch, not to aim too 
hi gh, and to content themselves with the smaller perfections 
which they can fold or achieve in the world. Earlier in Zara¬ 
thustra, as well as in previous writings, Nietzsche had criticised 
chastity, treating it as a very doubtful virtue and praising its 
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opposite, voluptuousness. He and his kiiid, he had boasted in 
effect, were chaste, but that was a rather fortunate accident; 
it just happened that they had no taste to be otherwise. In the 
present context chastity is treated more definitely as a virtue, but 
the guests arc advised not to lay too much stress on it. 

“ Be not virtuous beyond your powers ! . . .” says Zara- 
diustra, 

“ And where the vices of your fithers arc, do not there try 
to suggest doat ye arc saints. 

He whose fadicrs were fond of women, or wine, or wild 
boars ; wloat would it be if he wanted chastity of liiinsclf ? 

It would be a folly ! Verily it will be much, it seems to me, 
for such a one, if he is the husband of one or of two or three 
women.” 

Soon after tliis passage there follows a direct attack on the 
founder of Christianity. 

“ Wloat has been the greatest sin hitherto here on earth? 
Has it not been the word of him who said : Woe to diose who 
laugh here ! . . . 

He did not laugh enough : otherwise he would have loved 
us, the laughing ones ! But he hated and scorned us, he promised 
us waihng and gnasliing of tcedi. 

Must one dicn curse immediately where one does not love ? 
That — seems to me bad taste. But he did so, tliis unconditioned 
one. He came from the mob.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on Zarathustra’s after-dinner 
recollections of the Gospels, but it is interesting to note that he 
who had been acclaimed as a scion of the Royal House of David 
and also as the very Son of God, was not well enough bom for 
Zarathustra. Zarathustra tells his guests to keep out of die way 
of aU such unconditioned fellows. “ They liave heavy feet and 
sultry hearts: — they do not know how to dance.” 

Having put Christ in his place — among die greatest sinners 
— Zarathustra continues to instruct his guests, but we need not 
follow him at length. He explains how light-footed he is, how 
fond of dandng and flying, and how prone to joy and laughter. 
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He advises them to cheer up and to dance. “ Laughter ”, he 
says, “ have I sanctified ; ye higher men, please learn to laugh.” 

After supper Zarathustra goes out into the fresh air, leaving 
his guests to entertain themselves. The forceful magin'an, 
Wagner, seizes the opportunity to cast the spell of his music 
upon them, and bring them all back into a state of unsatisfied 
lustful melancholy : all save one, the scientist, who protests and 
condemns the magician’s wickedness. Zarathustra returns and 
with a few words banishes the evil spirit again. The wandering 
shadow, Nietzsche’s former alter ego, then sings a lengthy song, 
addressed in flattering terms to the dusky maidens of the Afiican 
deserts, and concluding rather irrelevantly with Luther’s words 
before the Diet of Worms : “ I can do no other, so help me 
God.” 

When Zarathustra again leaves the cave, the guests quickly 
indulge in a fresh escapade ; they set the donkey in their midst 
and worship him. The caricature of the Christian Litany pre¬ 
sented here is punctuated at appropriate intervals by the braying 
of the ass. At first Zarathustra is horrified — to find his guests 
relapsing so quickly into their old beliefs and practices, but 
learning through the testimony of the ughest man that it is all 
really ridiculous nonsense, he approves of it and even encourages 
his guests to continue. If they repeat it, he says, they must do it 
for love of him, and he adds, quoting again in parody: This do 
“ in remembrance of me ”. 

There remain two chapters. The first of these, entitled The 
Drunken Song, gradually abandons the parody and becomes solemn 
and impressive. It reaches perhaps the highest level in the book. 
The change, however, is not abrupt and mocking echoes con¬ 
tinue for some paragraphs. Zarathustra and his guests leave 
the cave late in the evening, and gaze at the moonlit landscape. 
“ There at last they stood silently beside one another, nothing 
but old people, though with comforted brave hearts, and 
astonished in themselves that it was so well with them on 
earth.” 
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Then the ugliest man, for whom Zarathustra seems to have 
developed a special liking, makes a confession, m rccognitiou 
of Zarathustra. “ All my friends, what do ye think ? For the 
sake of tliis day I am content to have lived my entire Hfe. . 

One day, one feast with Zarathustra has taught me to love the 
earth. 

‘ Was that — hfe ? ’ will I say to death. ‘ Well then, oticf 
more ! ’ 

My friends what do ye think ? Will ye not like me say to 
death : ‘ Was that — life ? For Zarathustra’s sake, then ! Once 
more.’ ” 

Then conics a pentccostal outpouring of cntliusiasm, each 
guest showing his joy in liis own way. “ The old soothsayer, 
however,” says Nietzsche, “ d.inccd with delight, and even 
if, as some narrators assert, he was thcit full of sweet wine, 
certainly he was also frill of sweet life and had renounced all 
weariness.” 

At tills point Zaradiustra comes again to the forefront. After 
a passing attack of frdntncss, he hcai-s the sound of a clock hell 
coming up from the valley ; it is nearing midnight, he says, and 
what follows is a new Nijjht Sonj^. 

The remainder of tliis chapter takes us back to what may be 
regarded as key cliaptcrs of die two previous books : The Night 
Song of Book II and Before Sunrise in Book III. Former themes 
are taken up, but in a cliangcd spirit. The melancholy, the 
despairing melancholy, of Book II has gone. Mystery there is, 
and an absence of frivoHty and light-heartedness : Zarathustra is 
in no dancing mood. But the final outcome is a deep, serious, 
aftftrmmg joy. The night sky too appears again here as a powerful 
naotive, but the old arrogance has diminished. Zaradiustra is 
more sensitive, less exalted, more human : he is not a god. 

The theme is the eternal return, but it is approached gradually. 
The world is deep and its dcpdi is hidden by the lustre of the 
petty day. Zaradiustra is too sensitive for the ordinary world. 

“ Leave me I Leave me I I am too pure for thee. Do not 
touch me ! Has my world not just become perfect ? 
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My skin is too pure for thy hands. Leave me, thou dull, 
clumsy, stupid day ! Is not midnight brighter ? . . . 

Oh world, dost thou wish me ? Am I worldly to thee ? 
Am I spiritual to thee ? Am I divine ? But day and world, ye 
are too coarse,— 

— get cleverer hands, grasp for deeper happiness, grasp for 
deeper unhappiness, grasp for some god or other, do not grasp 
for me.” 

Zarathustra now is no god, but a sensitive soul, destined to 
suffering. 

Nevertheless beyond the woe of the world is its joy, and joy 
demands that the whole of life, the entire scheme, evil as well 
as good, should be perpetuated. Nietzsche makes an interesting 
contrast here. On the one hand, he says : “ All that suffers 
wants to live, so that it may become ripe, and happy and longing, 
— longing for the more distant, the higher, the brighter. ‘ I 
want heirs, so says all that suffers, I want children, I do not 
want mysd.f.’ ” 

On the other hand, “ Joy does not want heirs, nor children. 
—Joy wants itself, it wants eternity, it wants recurrence, wants 
everything-etcmally-die-same.” 

Early in the song there is a note familiar to us, the indication 
by Zarathustra that there is more in his mind than he will teU. 
“ Rather will I die, die, than tell you what my midnight heart is 
thinking.” This mystery cannot be the eternal return, for that 
now is common knowledge. Immediately after the declaration 
a new topic is abruptly introduced : “ Who is to be the master 
of the world ? ” And after the question has been repeated, it is 
answered : “ The purest are to be the masters of the world, the 
most unknown, strongest, midnight-souls, which are brighter 
and deeper than any day But although the theme is not 
carried further at present, enough has been said of it to prevent it 
from being the undisclosed mystery. The guess may be hazarded 
that the latter consists in the future passion of Zarathustra. 

But be that as it may, Nietzsche draws the chapter to a dose 
with the song which asserts the eternal return, a song, “ the name 
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of which is ‘ Once more’, the mciiiiing of which‘is ‘To all 
Eternity ’ 

O Man, T pray, 

What doth the deepest midnight say ? 

“ From sleep, from sleep, 

I woke — where dreaming deep I lay : — 

I'he world is deep, 

With tleplh not dreamed of by the day. 

Deep is its woe —, 

Joy’s deeper still than woe can be : 

Woe sayeth : Go ! 

Butjoy doth want etenuty. 

Want deep, want deep eternity.” 

The final chapter is short. Zaratliustra rises in the momrng 
before his guests, his overnight enthusiasm for diciu gready 
diminished. A flock of doves greet him, and dicn a powerful 
tawny lion comes to fiiwn upon him, a sign that disciples arc at 
hand. At this moment the guests come out, and appalled by the 
lion, flee in terror from die scene. Zaratliustra sees them go with¬ 
out remorse. He recollects the sootlisayer’s boast : “ I come to 
seduce thee to thy last sin ” ; and he angrily rejects the temptation 
— to pity. 

“ The Hon has come,” he shouts, ” my cliildren arc near, 
Zarathustra has grown ripe, my hour has come. 

This is my morning, my day breaks : arise now, arise now, 
thou great Noontide ! " 

But die great Noontide docs not come; for here die book 
ends and there is no sequel. In the notes wliich Nietzsche left 
behind him there are several sketch plans of die way in which it 
might have been carried to completion. Various stage accessories 
arc introduced : plague, a volcano, a fire, a class war, the institu¬ 
tion of a caste system, a woman who wants to murder Zarathustra; 
but none of them is artistically convincing. Nietzsche seems to 
have been especially embarrassed by the death of Zarathustra, 
and a dozen suggesdons for it arc offered by him. Zarathustra 
dies beside the volcano amid a group of children; he dies of 
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grief at the sorrow he has caused ; he dies of pity — pity for 
the woman who tries to stab him and even of pity for the pity 
she comes to feel for him ; he dies surrounded by his disciples ; 
he dies abandoned by everyone, and even because he has been 
abandoned ; he dies of joy because the multitude has accepted 
Lis message. According to one suggestion his snake bites him, 
the other animals fall afighting, and he dies amid their strife. 
In some versions he dies blessing himself and aU others. Some¬ 
times when he has been abandoned, he is accorded a magniheent 
funeral. 

But how is any one of these plans to be carried out except as 
a mere pious banality, and above all, how is the sense of destiny, 
of redemption, of death in victory and victory in death to be 
obtained ? Zarathustra was no Christ, and could not die as one. 
What else could he do ? Nietzsche did not know. 
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ArTBR the completion of the tbiirtli book of Zaratlmstra m 
February 1885 Nietzsche fell into a state of dejection. There 
were several reasons for this, physical and mental. “ Yom 
cheerflil letters ”, he wrote to liis sister on the T2tli of the month, 

“ are very welcome to me, I wish I could serve you with similar 
pieces of cheer and festivity. But in Nice tliis winter there is 
niucli to object to, and ifl wished to begin to teU of it, you would 
get the most tedious litany in the world. The most stupid thing 
is (i) my eyes — (2) die constant (almost constant) pain in the 
small of my back, with a radiation down to my right liip. This is 
so severe diat it ever and ever again makes me ask whether I 
can come to Germany this year at all. It is a sort of sudden attack 
of rheumatism. Travelling has become a torture to me beyond 
anything you can picture to yourself. . . .” About a fortnight 
later in anodicr letter he said that he could bear liis afilictions so 
long as he was well, adding : “ Unfortmiately I am often ill 
and take the old medicine — and then I hate mispcakably every¬ 
one I have come to know — mysclfincluded ”. The old medicine 
is, of course, the cliloral hydrate which he began to use as a 
remedy against sleeplessness in 1882 after liis rupture widi his 
family. The letter goes on : ” My dear sister, a word between 
us — and you can bum the letter afterwards — I beg you to do 
so — if I did not take pains to be a bit of an actor, I could not 
endure Hving even for an hour, at least not here in the town of 
herd animals ”. 

But Nietzsche had troubles other than his ill-health. He had 
experienced difficulty in getting Zarathustra printed. The pub¬ 
lisher, Schmeitzer, had shown little enthusiasm, he had been 
dilatory, he had even put this living, vibrating new gospel aside 
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to print not only a large order of Chris tian hymn-books — half 
a million of them — but also an Anti-Semitic pamphlet. The 
delays drove Nietzsche to fury, a state of mind not alleviated by 
the publisher’s tactless suggestion that Nietzsche now had no 
fidends at all and that the pubHc rehised to read his aphorisms. 
When the first three parts of Zarathustra fell almost dead firom 
the press, Nietzsche broke with Schmeitzer, and after a vain 
search for a new publisher printed forty copies of the fourth part 
of Zarathustra at his own expense, to be given away to those 
faithful ones who would understand it. Only seven copies were 
presented in all. 

Another disappointment arose firom the loss of a possible 
disciple. A young Privatdozent from Halle, Freiherr Heinrich 
von Stein, at the age of twenty had written under a pseudonym 
a small volume entitled The Ideals ofMaterialism : Lyrical Philo¬ 
sophy. Nietzsche saw this work and praised it. In October 
1882, when Nietzsche was staying at Leipzig after his family 
quarrel, Stein, encouraged by Paul Ree, called on him, but un¬ 
fortunately found him not at home. Nietzsche, however, was 
gratified by the visit, and sent Stein a copy of The Joyful Wisdom, 
to which the latter repHed by sending the sheets of a work he 
had in the press, entided Heroes and the World. A slight corre¬ 
spondence was kept up between the two, and in August 1884 
Stein spent three days with Nietzsche at Sils-l^laria. During the 
first two days Nietzsche was unwell, prostrated by headaches, 
but on the third day he recovered ; and he and his visitor made 
a good impression on one another. Nietzsche afterwards spoke 
highly of Stein, declaring that they were akin in spirit, and hoping 
that Stein would become assimilated to him as a true disciple. 
But the hope was a delusion. Stein was a Wagnerian, and in 
spite of all Nietzsche’s blandishments he remained an intimate 
member of Cosima’s circle after Wagner’s death in 1883. 
Nietzsche then began to lose patience with him. In January 1885 
he wrote to his sister : “ What an obscure letter the good Stein 
has written me ! And all to thank me for siding him a poem. 
No one knows now how to behave.” A little later Nietzsche’s 
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sister forwardeil a letter of Stein’s, vvhieh seems to have suggested 
tliat some kind of help should he given by Nietrsehe in a Wagner 
project, Niet/sehe was vastly annoyed, and poured out his 
wratli on his sister. “ ’When I read your letter, I again realised 
why some clever people think I ant mad or tell that I shnll dig 
in the asylum. Do you really believe that Stein’s employments, 
which 1 would not have uuderLikon even at the time of my worst 
■Wagnerisin and Schopenhauerism, have an importance like the 
immense task which lies on me ? (I cannot conceive at all how 
you could send me his letter.) Or do you think it in accordance 
with my dignity to solicit his friendship ? 1 ant itnicli too proud 
ever to believe that a littntan being coultl love me. Tltat would 
presuppose that he knew who 1 itm. Just as little do I believe that 
I could ever love anyone : that would presuppose that — miracle 
upon miracle — I had found a huittait being of my own standing. 
— Doit’t forget that I despise as well as pity such beings as 
Ricliard Wagner and A. Scliopenliauor on a few persoital grounds 
and that I feel even the founder of Christianity to be superficial 
in many respects. I loved dicitt all before 1 understood what 
man is aitd can be.” 

In spite of this outbtirst — which was undeserved, as Elizabeth 
had not read Stein’s letter — Nietzsche treasured the admiration 
which Stein felt for him, and he was grieved by liis untimely 
death in 1887. 

“ Heinrich von Stein is dead,” he wrote to Peter Cast, “ quite 
suddenly, heart failure. I really loved hiiii : it seemed to me that 
he was reserved to me for a later age. He belonged to the very 
few men in whose existence I had plcasiu'c ; also he had great 
trust in me. He said in the end tliat in my presence thoughts 
came to him for which he would otherwise not have had the 
cotnage : I ‘ freed ’ him. And how wc luu^qhcd up here togctlier. 
He was noted for not laughing. . , . The affair so grieves me 
that I can hardly believe it. No, how lonely I feel! ” 

A third disappointment had copic to Nietzsche as the result 
of a well-meant suggestion by his sister that he should try to get 
back into academic circles and get permission to teach in some 
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University. Nietzsche considered the idea and made some inquiries 
ah out the p ossibility of such an arrangement at Leipzig. The reply 
was unfivourable. In August 1883 he wrote to Peter Gast: 
“ Heinze, the present Rector of the University, has told me quite 
bluntly that my apphcation would be turned down at Leipzig 
(and at aU other German Universities also) : the Faculty would 
not dare to propose me to the ministry — on account of my 
attitude to Christianity and to conceptions of God Nietzsche 
claimed to be satisfied. “ Bravo ! This point of view has given 
me courage again.” And a Uttle later he says : “ Aut Christus : 
out Zaraihustra ! ” But there was a fourth source of disturbance 
of greater moment than those already mentioned : his sister 
married Dr. Bernard Forster, a high-school teacher in Berlin, who 
had resigned his post on accotmt of the Anti-Semitic agitation 
which he carried on, and who was to become the founder and 
head of a small agricultural colony, Nneva Germania, in Paraguay. 

After leaving Berhn Forster had come to stay with his mother 
at Leipzig; and as she was a fnend of Nietzsche’s mother, 
Forster was brought into frequent contact with Elizabeth at the 
time when she was most alienated firom her brother over Lou 
Salome. She turned from Nietzsche to Forster, and soon became 
secretly engaged to him. At first Nietzsche knew nothing of 
this, and when diplomatic relations were re-established between 
him and Elizabeth, Forster was on the point of leaving on a 
pr elimin ary visit to Paraguay to make arrangements for the 
Colony. Nietzsche expressed his satisfaction to Elizabeth in 
July 1883 at Forster’s change of occupation, and congratulated 
him heartily on leaving Europe and the Jewish question behind 
him. But Nietzsche’s mother scented the engagement and 
became alarmed lest, after his return firom Paraguay, Forster 
should persuade Elizabeth to accompany him back there with 
the Colonists. She asked Nietzsche to combat his sister’s infatua¬ 
tion. Nietzsche disliked the Anti-Semitic movement, and scorned 
its advocates. Hence he was woxmded, almost beyond expression, 
that his sister, even when he had cast her off, should turn to an 
Anti-Semite for help. Nietzsche therefore complied with his 
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modier’s request, his anger at the whole situation being accen¬ 
tuated by the belief that FSrstcr had much to do with the 
against Lou Salomd which Elizabeth had so persistently kept up. 
Most of the letters he then wrote have been destroyed, and only 
one firagment remains. In it he sums up by saying: But 
finally you show too clearly by the extravagant widdy visible 
step of your engagement to Forster that you wish to offer your 
life not to my highest aims, but to those ideals which I have 
overcome and have now to struggle against (Christianity, 
Wagner, Schopcnhaucrian pity, etc.). You have gone over to 
my antipodes. The instinct of your love ought to have preserved 
you &om this.” 

But nothing Nietzsche could say was of any avail. His 
sister was more resolute and persistent than he ; she sustained his 
attack and wore down his defences. Yet he only half capitulated. 
He tolerated Fdrstcr, occasionally saying pleasant dungs of him 
and to him. And he came to realise, dirough Elizabe^’s insist¬ 
ence, that he was himself at fault, for his violent emotional 
criticism had served only to drive his sister nearer to Forster. 
“ I sec now quite clearly ”, he wrote in March 1885, “ that my 
reproaches, which appeared unintelligible to you, have bound 
you even more firmly to Fdrster.” But he continued to resent 
die loss of Elizabedi, and vainly suggested that there were other 
places to colonise than Paraguay. In April 1885 he sent a con¬ 
ventional polite letter to the prospective bridegroom, but he 
found himself unable to attend the wedding ; and two days 
before it, on aoth May, he wrote to his sister firom Venice at 
great l^gdx — about himself: 

” For the day which decides your lot in fife (and in it no 
one can wish you happiness and prosperity and good omens 
and good courage more than I do) — for this day I must draw 
up for myself a balance-sheet of life. From now on you will 
have first and foremost in your head and heart very different 
things than those of your brother, and so rightly and jusdy 
it ought to be — and hence it is natural that you will share 
more and more your husband’s way of thought; which is 
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not at all mine, however much I have to respect and praise 
in it. But in orda: that you may have some kind of guide 
as to how fer judgment on your brother requires much caution 
and forbearance, I am writing to you to-day, as a sign of great 
affection, to tell where the evil and burden of my position 
hes. From childhood tiU now I have found no one with needs 
of heart and conscience like mine. This forces me, even to-day, 
as at all times, to preset myself) as well as may be, and often 
with much ill grace, in some one of the classes of man which 
are allowed and intelligible to-day. But that man can thrive 
only among those of like mind and will is an article of fidlh 
with me (right down to the noToiishment and needs of the 
body) ; that I have none, is my misfortune. My University 
life was a wearisome search for an adjustment to a ^Ise en- 
viroiuncnt; my approach to Wagner was the same, only in 
an opposite direction. Almost all my human relationships 
have arisen from attacks of the feeling of loneliness ; Overbeck 
as well as Ree and Malwida — I have been ridiculously happy 
when I found or thought that I had found any litde ground 
or comer at all in common with anyone. My memory is 
over-burdened with a thousand humiliating recollections, 
connected with such weakness, when I absolutely no longer 
endured the loneliness. Add my ill-health, which always 
brings the most awful despondency upon me ; it is not without 
reason that I have been so very ill — and even now am still on 
the average lU, i.e. depressed — as I said, only because I lack the 
right environment and have always to play somewhat of a 
comedy instead of recuperating by means of men.— I do not 
on that accotmt regard myself at all as a reserved, secretive 
or suspicious man ; on the contrary ! If I were so I should 
not stfer so much. But it is not possible to communicate 
oneself at will, howevar desirous one is of doing so ; but one 
must find someone to whom communication can be made. 
The fe elin g that there is something very distant and strange 
about me, that my words have other colours than the same 
words in the mouths of other men, that with me there is 
a many-coloured fore^otmd which deceives — precisely this 
feeling, which has been reported to me lately firom several 
quarters, remains the highest levd of * understanding ’ which 
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I have hitherto found. All that I have written hitherto is 
foreground ; for me myself it is undertaken always only in 
the pauses of thought. The things with which I have to do 
arc of the most dangerous sort; that in between them at one 
time I recommend Schopenhauer or Wagner to the Germans 
in a popular manner, at another think out Zarathustras, these 
arc recreations for me, but above all also screens, behind 


which I can again sit for a time. 

And so, my dear Lama, do not regard me as mad, and in par¬ 
ticular forgive me if I do not come ti'* your ceremony: a ‘ morbid’ 
philosopher like me would be a sorry person to give a bride 


away. Witli a thousand fond wishes. 


Your Fritz.” 


After the marriage Elizabeth and her husband rcnniincd in 
Germany for almost a year, and there was some d.mgcr tliat 
Forster would again become deeply involved in the Anti-Semitic 
movement. There was thus some relief mingled with the sorrow 
in Nietzsche’s mind when the Colonists finally sailed for Paraguay 
early in 1886. 

Nietzsche found still another cause for discontent at this 
period : even the faitlifixl Peter Ciast was filling off. In April, 
before Elizabeth’s wedding, he went to Venice, but found or 
fancied that he found, (rast less assiduous in his attentions and less 
helpful as a courier than usual. Clast’s music, however, was a 
compensation. From Venice Nietzsche went as usual to Sils- 
Maria for tlie summer and then back for the winter to Nice, via 
Naumburg, where he spent a short time with his mother. The 
next summer was again spent in the Engadinc : but before going 
dicre, Nietzsche paid a visit to Leipzig to meet Rohde who had 
been appointed to a chair in the University. Nictz.schc received 
the news of the appointment from liis mother, whereupon he 
wrote to his old friend in February 1886, speaking of the old days 
gone by, of the hopes of Iris youth, and of tlicir lack of realisation. 
" To me it is like a dream that I was once upon a time such a 
hopeful airimal, philologus inter philologos. Nodring of it has been 
achieved : or as you may say among yourselves, ‘ he has achieved 
nothing ’. . . . Dear old friend. Rohde, it seems to me diat you 
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know life better because you have placed yourself in it, while 
I see 'it ever more from afar.*’ Early in the s umm er Nietzsche 
visited Rohde — to suffer fresh disappointment. Stimulated by 
the thought of Rohde’s return to those old scenes, Nietzsche 
saw him self in fmcy also back in the old role, and entertained the 
idea, half seriously, of a restoration there — in spite of the plain 
speaking of the Rector three years before. Nietzsche’s hope was 
naive; he had not reahsed how he and his old friends had changed. 
He was chagrined to frnd that they all had occupations and 
interests of their own, and had nothing more for him thau a 
passing poHteness. There were no worshippers to be obtained 
there. Rohde too was changed, and, moreover, he was not 
quite happy. The atmosphere of Leipzig, physical and spiritual, 
<hd not suit him and he had not settled down. But that did not 
bring him any nearer to Nietzsche. He had forced hims elf to 
take as much interest as he could in all that Nietzsche wrote, but 
from the time of the publication of Hitman all too Human, he had 
been out of sympathy with the trend of Nietzsche’s thought. 
And so the two men met, talked, looked at one another, and 
found they were strangers. Before the end of June they parted, 
never to meet again. Correspondence languished, and after a 
short flare-up in 1887, ceased entirely. We may follow the 
story to its conclusion. 

In May 1887 Nietzsche asked Rohde to find a post for a 
young friend of his, where an eye could be kept on him. He 
concluded by excusing himself for not undertaking the task, 
as he could not get in touch with yotmg people. “ The older 
men are my recreation, such as Jacob Burckhardt or Hippolyte 
Taine : and even my fiiend Rohde is not nearly old enough for 
me. . . . But ‘ the day will sometime come ’ etc.” 

Rohde, who knew and disliked the young man in question, 
refused the commission, and he was annoyed by Nietzsche’s 
reference to the superior wisdom of Taine, for whose pessimistic 
and cynical philosophy he himself had a strong antipathy. He 
expressed his disagreement strongly, characterising Taine as 
lacking in substance —“ without content ”. 
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Nietzsche s reply was angry : “ No, my old friend RoKde, 

I allow no one to speak with such lack of respect of Mr. Taine as 
your letter docs — and you least of all, because it is contrary 
to all good manners to talk in that way of anyone whom you 
know I higlily esteem 

And so the lecture went on, for several pages, concluding: 

“ Don’t take offence. J 5 ut I behevc, if I knew only this one 
utterance of yours, I should despise you on the ground of the 
lack of instinct which it expresses. Fortunately in odicr ways 
you arc to me a proved being.” 

Rohde kept his temper and apologised. Nietzsche accepted 
the apology, apologising in turn, but rather spoiling the effect by 
pointing out that his own enthusiasm for Taine was increased 
by the fact that Taine was the only person in the world besides 
Bturckhardt who still had a good word for him. And towards 
the end of the year — November 1887—he returned to the 
attack m a postscript to the last letter which passed between them. 
After again explaining the inviolability of Taine, he wrote: 
” Honestly, you Inivc never said a word which allowed me to 
guess you kircw what a fate lies on me. I lave I ever reproached 
you with it ? Not even in my heart; were it only because I am 
not accustomed to anything else from anyone. ... I have now 
forty-three years behind me and am just as I was when a child.” 

The period from t 88(5 to the middle of 1888 is featureless 
in Nietzsche’s external history : the stimmer at Sils-Maria, the 
winter in Italy, for the most part at Nice, with a visit to Turin 
in April 1888. We have, however, a clear picture of him as he 
was in the autumn of 1887 from the pcia of his old friend Dcussen, 
who found an opportunity during a journey through Switzerland 
and along the Mediterranean with has wife to visit the ” hermit 
of Sils-Maria ”. 

“ On a wonderfully beautiful autunm monring ”, says 
Deussen, “ I descended the Maloja Pass, coming from Chiavenna, 
and soon Sils-Maria lay before us, wlacrc wiii throbbing heart 
I met my friend and embraced him with deep emotion after 
fourteaa years’ separation. But what changes had come upon 
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Tiim in that time. That was no longer the proud bearing, the 
elastic step, the flowing speech of old. Laboriously and hendiag 
a Bttle to the side, he seemed to drag himself along, and his 
speech was often clumsy and faltering. Perhaps it was not one 
of his good days. ‘ Dear ftiend,’ he said dolefully, as he pointed 
to a few passing clouds, ‘ I must have blue sky over me, if I am 
to collect my thoughts.’ He then led us to bis favourite places. 
I still remember particularly a grassy bed on a precipice, bigb 
above a moimtain stream brawling in the depths. ‘ Here,’ he 
said, ‘ I like best to lie and here I have my best thoughts.’ After 
the visitors had lunched and rested for an hour at the hotel where 
Nietzsche also usually had his midday meals, Nietzsche came to 
their door, inquiring anxiously whether they were tired, asking 
for pardon if he had come too soon, etc. I mention this,” says 
Deussen, “ because such an exaggerated solicitude and considera¬ 
tion had not lain previously in Nietzsche’s character and seemed 
to me significant of his present state. Next morning he led me 
into his lodgings, or rather, as he said, into his cave. It was a 
simple room in a peasant’s house, three minutes ftom the main 
road : Nietzsche had rented it for the season for a franc a day. 
The furnishings were the simplest imaginable. At one side stood 
his books, mostly well known to me of old, then followed a 
rustic table with tea-cups, egg-shells, mantiscripts, toilet articles 
in a motley confusion, which was carried further by a boot-jack, 
with a boot on it, to the still unmade bed. Everything pointed 
to careless service and to a patient master who did everything for 
himself. At midday we departed, and Nietzsche accompanied 
us to the next village, an hour down the valley. Here he expressed 
again the gloomy forebodings which, alas, were so soon fulfllled. 
As we said good-bye tears stood in his eyes, something I had 
never seen in him before.”* 

* Erinnerungen, pp. 91 ff. 
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THE MAN or THE MASKS 

After the revelation of the eternal recurrence at Sils-Maiia in 
1881, Nietzsche intended to write two great books. One was 
Zaratliustra ; the other wius to be a pri>sc version of his diought, 
providing a coherent and definitive account of his doctrine as a 
whole. He began writing almost at once ajid as the years passed 
the collection of notes and aphorisms grew. In September 1884, 
after completing the third part of Ziinitlnistni, he wrote to Peter 
Cast : “ I have finished the main task which I had proposed to 
myself tliis summer — the next six years belinig to the working 
out of a schcuTC in which I have oulliued my ‘ philosophy’. It 
is going well and hopefully. Meanwhile ”, he adds, ” Zaratliustra 
has only the purely personal significance that it is a book to edify 
and encourage me — for the re.st, dark and hidden and ridiculous 
for everybody.” But Nietzsche broke off to write the fourth 
part of Zaratliustra. In 1885 he resumed his task, but he could not 
wait. So he interrupted die main work again to send out a 
forerunner of it in June 1885 : this was Beyond Good and Evil. 
Ill 1886 he broke off once more to re-edit his earlier works, 
writing fresh prefaces to them, tracing his own development, 
and indicating the permanent value to be attributed to these 
earlier productions. In September, back at the main project, he 
wrote to his sister : “ For the next four years dierc is announced 
the working out of a four-volume main-work : the tide itself is 
firightening ; ‘ Tlie Will to Power: Attempt at the Transvaluation 
of all Values For diis I have need of everything: health, soHtude, 
good spirits, perhaps a wife.” In die spring and summer of 1887 
he interrupted Ins progress to write another book, setting forth 
his doctrine again in a limited and provisional form : this was 
The Genealogy of Morals ; and in the spring of the next year he 
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wrote two more, very rapidly, TIte Case of Wagner and The 
Twilight of the Idols. Meanwhile the main work was not shaping 
too well, and Nietzsche’s plans for it kept altering. Each of the 
minor publications drew largely on his stock of accumulated 
material, thus altering the balance both of what he had still to 
say and the means wherewith to say it. He had one plan in March 
1887, another in the following winter, and a third — the last — 
in September 1888. The final version of the scheme differed 
firom the others in beginning with an attack on Christianity. 
This section of the work, written at high speed, was given the 
title of The Antichrist; but beyond a few notes for the third 
section, little else was done to add to the material or work out the 
plan. 

The work as a whole, The Will to Power: Attempt at the Trans¬ 
valuation of all Values, was not completed and most of the material 
was left in confusion. Nietzsche had indicated in a general way 
how some of the paragraphs were to be classified in accordance 
with his first scheme, that of March 1887, but apart from the new 
version of the first section, The Antichrist, die rest were left as 
an amorphous mass. To this we must add that the various 
provisional publications, from Beyond Good and Evil to The 
Twilight of the Idols, not only came from the main quarry but 
also overlapped one another very considerably in content, in¬ 
volving considerable repetition of themes and arguments. If a 
dear picture is to be obtained, the period must be treated as 
a whole, the various semi-independent parts brought together 
again, and emphasis laid on the underlying prindple determining 
the treatment. 

It must be observed that Nietzsche himself found difficulty in 
delineating and interrelating the parts of his argument, and he 
carried out none of his changing plans to completion. The reason 
for this is deep-seated. What he had to offer was not a systematic 
philosophy, consisting of coherent and interdependent parts, but 
rather a set of variations on one theme, not developing one another 
in any organic way, but capable of many rearrangements without 
noticeable loss. Furthermore, the theme in its origin is a personal 
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one, and it is from tliis pcrsoa.il basis tliat Nietzsche has general¬ 
ised a philosophy to fit all knowledge and all existence. 

The theme is a simple one ; weakness and, in compensation 
for it, tile will to power. We may begin with the personal basis 
and to this end some recapitulation is necessary. 

From early childhood Nietzsche was a being apart. His 
isolation and separation from the world at large, with its roots 
in his natural constitution, was fostered and developed by external 
circumstances ; his training and liis physical imperfections con¬ 
spiring with his natural tendencies to produce a single result. 
We liave seen him aloof and umi.sual among the childish com¬ 
panions of his first school, precocious and select in Germania and 
Schulpforta ; and we watched the fiiliire of his attempt to be a 
man among men at Bonn, .and also, tliough not so markedly, at 
Leipzig. Unable to understand or to sympathise and comport 
with the ordinary boy or man, he could he at home only in a 
small circle where no alien element was allowed to intrude. He 
did not understand others unless they tliought and felt as he 
did ; and unless they were like minded to liim and .iccoinmodated 
tliemsclvcs to liiin, he failed to anticipate hc^w they would react 
to his behaviour. Careful, polite and considerate in small things, 
he was apt to be tactless, impolite and inconsiderate in large ; he 
could accommodate liimsclf fully to others only where accom¬ 
modation was not nccc.ssary. And it was partly at least through 
this inadaptability and lack of concrete human understanding 
that he quarrelled with almost all liis friends, Wagner, Gersdorff, 
Rohde, Rde, Lou and even his sister. Peter Cast was an exception, 
proving the rule. 

The home circle of women at Rocken and at Naumbxirg 
fostered tliis tendency, and Nietzsche’s recollection of his fiither, 
much as he treasured it for many years, did notliing to counteract 
it; for his father too was a man apart, unfitted for a rough world. 
The delicate touch of snobbery whicli tlic home inculcated, 
flitting from the solid majesty of Friedrich Wilhelm IV to the 
shadowy Polish Count, was an influmcc in die same direction. 
And we have seen that when Nietzsche — prematurely, it may 
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well be — took his seat on the professorial rbair at Sasle, he had 
an outlook on life in accordance with his nature and experience. 
Even the small world in which he had been trained was partly 
alien to him : we have seen how scornfully at Leipzig he could 
write of his feUow philologists and how readily he could suspect 
them of underhand conspiracy against him and his feiend Rohde. 
So too he went to Basle prepared to make the worst of it, regard¬ 
ing his appointment to a select post in a select society as an 
adventurous leap into “ the wide wide world, into a new, 
unaccustomed profession, into a difficult and oppressive atmo¬ 
sphere of duty and work ”. And after his arrival there he refused 
many of the invitations which colleagues and potential ftiends 
showered upon him. 

The ahenation from the larger world which such an attitude 
involves may lead in compensation to an unusually tense and 
emotional attachment to a small group, where the jarring elements 
do not appear ; and the success of this compensation depends 
on several factors. For one thing, it depends on the strength of 
the individual’s self-assertive tendencies. If he is of a submissive 
nature he may find a small group, perhaps those round a single 
person, to which he may adhere and by which his homage may 
be repaid by confidence and sympathy. Such assertion as his 
soul requires may then be found in the refreshment and satis¬ 
faction he finds there. As a true follower he is strong in the 
strength of his leader. If he is inherently less submissive, successful 
adjustment is less probable ; for he demands something which 
he can dominate and which nevertheless will be great enough 
and strong enough to reward him for the loss of the rest of the 
world. Such a group is difficult to procure and unstable in its 
continuance. Nietzsche encountered this difficulty in an acute 
form. Self-assertion was a dominant need for him, and for him 
it had to be an assertion over men of the highest quahty. But 
such men do not remain submissive or at command, and their 
union is subject to easy dissolution. As we have seen, they fell 
away from Nietzsche. 

Fate too was against him. Even unusual, sensitive and 
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ariistic men may in the course oK time be led, partly at least, out 
of tlicir isolation, and given a corner, even if an uneasy one, in 
the larger world. Uohde, and in a lesser degree Gersdorff, were 
men witli a temperamental strain not unlike tliat of Nietzscke, 
ajid tlaey went through their youtliRil and adolescent experience 
much as he did. And when Nietzsche’s early philosophy broke 
into its most clamant form in The liiith of Traijedy, they haiVd 
and defended it. But they were drawn out of their isolation, 
The temperamental Rohde, a professor uwlqrc lui, became more 
and more immersed in his rotitine and scholarly duties, aird when 
he married a wife with whom he was deeply in love, he found 
a place and fiinction which occupied him and filled his minrl , 
Gersdorff, through the death of his brothers, became heir to an 
csuite. He too married and found that the world had a place 
and task for liini. But, as we have seen, Nietzsche was deprived 
of these influences. I Us healtli drove him from liis Chair in 
Basle and rendered him homele.ss ;uid function less. The influences 
which stabilised his friends and carrietl them over the difficult 
period of dawning manhood were lacking to him ; and he was 
never purged of the troubles of adcdesceuce. On tlie contrary, 
wc have seen how his isolation and fliilure of adjustment increased 
as the years went on. 

Another untoward circumstance was Nietzsche’s choice of a 
profession — if choice it may be called when all his circumstances 
conspired to guide Ihm into it. In grammar be was not interested, 
and die narrower scientific side of philology never caught his 
imagination. In the literary and philosophical side of the life of a 
classical scholar there is, of course, much scope, and a vital world 
broad enough and deep enough to satisfy the mind to which 
it fully appeals. But in Nietzsche’s case it lacked solidity and 
accuracy. It afforded, as we have scat, abundant material for 
thought and imagination; but the interpretations to which 
Nietzsche was led were conjectures, imvcrificd guesses, not 
knowledge about things. Nietzsche was conscious of this weak¬ 
ness and at times he longed for a training in some physical 
science, such, as chemistry, where speculations can be put to the 
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test of measurement. Lacking this, there was, even in his own 
mind, a taint of subjectivity about all he knew, a lack of contact 
with a real, solid, refractory world. He was conscious, deeply 
conscious, of his power over words, and he realised to the full the 
conventional and capricious elements in language. As we have 
seen, he accused language of fJsifying reality and creating an 
unreal world of appearances : and it was mainly of words that 
he was master. At times he rejoiced in this mastery with a joy 
and triumph, which reached its climax in Zarathustra. In February 
1884 he expressed himself candidly to Rohde : “I fancy that 
with this Zarathustra I have brought the German language to its 
perfection. After Luther and Goethe, a third step had to be 
taken ; look at it, old comrade of my heart, and see whether 
force, flexibiHty and melody have ever been so united in any 
language before. Read Goethe after a page of my book — and 
you will see tliat that ‘ undulating ’ quality which belongs to 
Goethe as a draughtsman is not foreign to the speech-modeller 
either. I am ahead of him in my severer, manlier line, yet 
without becoming a lout like Luther. My style is a dance ; a 
play of symmetries of every kind, and a mocking and leaping 
over these symmetries. This extends even to the choice of 
vowels. 

Moreover, I have remained a poet to the full extent of that 
conception even if I have sometimes tyrannically imposed oppo¬ 
sition to all poetising on myself.” 

That is one side ; but there was another. We have already 
seen how, after the revelation of the eternal recurrence, doubts 
began to assail him and he became so sharply conscious of his 
scientific diffictilties that he proposed to suspend all Hterary 
activity and to spend some years at a University, Vienna or Paris, 
preferably with Lou Salome, to acquire the elementary basis of 
knowledge about the physical world. And it was with indigna¬ 
tion that he rejected the notion ihat he was to be treated as a 
poet and not as an exact and philosophical thinker. Here is how 
he put the matter to his sister : “ Of the difficulty of the task 
which lies before me, no one has an idea; and when anyone 
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tliinks i)f it as a form of litL'rary work, c.jsr. the preparation of 
my Ziiratliustrii, it gives me almost a fit of nausea and of laughter 
or retelling — so repulsive all making of literature is to me; 
and the thought of being classed in the end among u>rifers ! is one 
of the things that make me tremble Of course there is fear 
behind this revulsion, the fear that the notion might be true. 

The weakness which Nietzsche felt here showed itself in his 
writing, and as in some degree at least the style is the man a 
word may be allowed on this point. Nietzsche’s style had mnrh 
of the quality he claimed for it; and above all, it escaped the 
heaviness of the long and involved, cumulative, German sentence. 
Nietzsche did not usually hold his breath long enough for such a 
form of speech, and he had the merit of seldom trying to say 
more tlian one thing at once. At times he htis a grace and a 
delicacy and a poetic fancy which charms .and enlivens the reader. 
But there is weakness too. I lis imagery, often impressive and 
striking, is also sometimes confiised and conflicting, and his 
skill or care in avoiding a mixed nu'taplmr is not always in the 
highest evidence. Moreover, Ills aphoristic style, leaving argu¬ 
ments incomplete and often unjustified, calls at times, in com¬ 
pensation, for over-emphasis mid for literary shouting to draw 
die attention of die reader and unsettle his Judgment. Nietzsche 
is apt to follow an insinuation with a sudden grimace and then 
run away. The style of Zarathustrn at its best is very fine and in 
places full of beauty ; but when it cliaUenges Luther by imitating 
the translation of the Bible, as it often docs, it docs not always 
succeed. It is apt to lick the weight, the massiveness and force 
wliich carries Luther, sometimes with coiurseiiess but often with 
dignity, through to his goal without artifice or umicccssary 
gesture. Nietzsche dances and plays tricks, but he is often beaten 
by Luther’s steady pace. Luther has a security and sclf<onfidcnce 
whicli Nietzsche lacks. 

The same feature shows itself on a larger scale in Nietzsche’s 
argument. He is enthusiastic, dogmatic, extreme, on one side or 
another : aU is black or white for liim and there is no grey. 
His intemperate attack on Strauss, and his eulogy of the remnants 
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of savagery in Greece against its later reason and culture, are two 
striking forms of this at the beginning of his career, and in the 
period to follow we shall find others. Nietzsche often shouts 
because he is not sme that he will otherwise be listened to, afraifl 
that if he does not proclaim a starding message the dull reader 
may put the book down from boredom. His very brilliance 
thus confesses weakness. 

The artistic tendency, of which the style of Zarathustra is 
only one example, is of course responsible for much of the 
interest which Nietzsche’s work affords, but to him personally 
it was also the source of some of his conflict and misery. We 
have already seen in an earlier chapter how spontaneous the 
artistic impulse was in him, how it led him into poetry, into 
literature and into music, even as a child, in a degree surpassing 
that of the average cultured person. And when religious doubt 
arose, he was ready to Hft art into the highest place and treat 
aesthetic satisfaction as the sole justification of the universe. But 
although he was an artist, Nietzsche was not in the first rank. 
He wrote verse easily, the jingle of rhyme came to him without 
much trouble ; but, interesting as some of his poetry is, the 
highest inspiration is lacking to it. He was apt in mimicry, and 
his parodies of Goethe — in jealous criticism, be it said — are 
as smooth and competent as any of his other work. This perhaps 
sufficiently tells its own story. 

In music Nietzsche’s ability stood high, but not high enough 
for his own ends. He improvised easily, and apparently well; 
but when he attempted serious written composition he did not 
reach the highest standard ; and he was artist enough to know it. 
Moreover, he was utterly overshadowed by Wagner and forced 
into a subordinate position, which, after the first glow of worship 
had passed, humiliated him and for some time drove him from 
music altogether. He ceased to compose, and even to play- The 
sense of mingled power and inferiority which his experience 
gave him, led to the varying undecided attitudes to art wiih 
which we are already familiar. 

Throughout his experience, art in all its main forms brought 
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morufic.itimi along with satis£iction ; it drove him in on himself 
ajid helped to separate him from tlic common world. 

Some men in Nietzsche’s circumstances have found consola¬ 
tion in religion, in submission to one who is so transcendent that 
the submission docs not arouse any thought of rivalry or any 
jealous sense of inferiority, but gives rather a feeling of security, 
power and triumph. Nietzsche too sought for tins consolation 
but could not permanently find it. The intellectual loss of his 
fiiith in Christianity, wliich probably began in Schulpforta and 
was completed at Bonn, did not lead to any recorded emotional 
crisis at the time, but the outburst in Zaratlutstra against those 
who “ robbed ” liini of it has already shown us how deep the 
injury went. The intellectual change did not remove the 
taidcncics which C'brlstian belief and practice normally satisfy. 
Christianity demands at the <Hitsct the surrender by the individud 
of his whole self to tlic infinite Cod : but for Nietzsche there 
was now no Christian God. For some time, under the influence 
of Scliopcnliauer, he tried to accept die solution that satisfliction 
lies only in complete renunciation, in detachment from aU the 
interests of the empirical world, and in submission to an infinite 
reality, which to the human eye is indistinguisliablc from nothing 
at all But ho could not rc.st here. Submission must give life, 
not dcatli; and so Nietzsche offered liimself to a god of his own 
devising, Dionysus, who, although less desirable than the Christian 
God, being unmoral and of doubtful mtelligcnce, was nevertheless 
pardy akin to man, at least to the higher man, in that he had 
artistic tendencies of a sort and governed die world in accordance 
with them. But Dionysus also failed Nietzsche ; the throne of 
Heaven seemed empty or occupied only by blind chance. 
Nietzsche therefore oflEcred himself in fiiU surrender as a willing 
sacrifice to blind chance, in the hope that it might prove some 
kind of god and raise liim to infinite power and glory. Thus 
even in “ Zarathustra the Godless ” the religious impulse re¬ 
mained, tmsatisfied, unappeased, unabated. 

It may be useful here, and it will fiicilitatc later discussion, 
if we bring the situation which we arc considering into relation 
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to one of the outstanding doctrines of the philosophy of Kant. 
In the section of the Critique of Pure Reason known as the “ De¬ 
duction of the Categories ”, Kant tries to show the relativity 
and interdependence of the subject and the object of experience. 
The relationship which he sets forth is a reciprocal one. On the 
one hand, the unity of the object of experience imphes the unity 
of a single subject to which all the parts or aspects of the object 
may be present; and on the other, the unity of the subject itself 
is possible only through die unity of its activity in grasping all 
the parts of the object together and combining them in experience 
into one whole. In Kant’s treatment the conception remains 
somewhat formal and its psychological mechanism is antiq^uated, 
so that we need not foUow his precise formulation here, and may 
take it rather in the wider application to which it leads. A world 
of experience, that is to say, the world as it exists for any individual, 
however low and imperfect the unity running through that 
world may be, implies a single subject by which it is apprehended; 
and on the other hand, the rniity of the subject, his consciousness 
of his self-identity, is not possible unless his world is held together. 
But both of these correlative unities, the unity of the object and 
the unity of the subject of experience, are capable of varying 
degrees of realisation. Some unity there must be — that is the 
condition of the existence of any experience at all — but there 
is a vast step between the barest rniity by which a subject and 
object can be constituted and the richness and integration of 
which a full co-ordinated Hfe and experience is capable. The 
lower the degree of unity on either side, the lower is die unity 
on the other. When the self is imperfectiy integrated, governed 
by different and even antagonistic moods and attitudes and 
interests, each expressing itself at a different time, the world of 
experience for such a self also tends to fall asunder into different 
spheres, relatively isolated firom one another and governed by 
different principles. This, as we have seen, was partly the case 
of Schopenhauer. 

On the other hand, when the external world of experience is 
disunited, not by one or two great cleavages, but by innumerable 
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fissures and by the lack of any strong uniting principle in any 
part, tlicn the unity of the self also becomes feeble and empty. 
A rich unity is concrete and expresses itself in its activity, nniritig 
its impulses and tendencies into a single organic whole: an 
empty unity becomes abstract and formal, standing apart- from 
its expressions, failing to let itself go into them or find itself in 
them. It is something other than them, bchmd tliem, not 
genuinely embodied in them. They arc not so much forms and 
vehicles of it as masks and screens behind which it hides. This 
was in part the case of Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche himself realised this although, of course, he put a 
different interpretation on the situation, attributing it to depth 
rather tiian to shallo-wuess. There are many statements in his 
writings on the point; here is one from section 40 of Beyond 
Good and Evil : “ Evcrytliing that is deep, loves die ma.sk ; the 
deepest filings of all have even a hatred of image and likeness. Is 
not the opposite the right cloak in which the nakedness of a God 
should go about ? ” There arc many things one wants to hide, 
not because they are wrong in any moral sense, or even because 
they are disapproved of by others, but merely because they are 
too intimate and personal for public gaze. To let others know of 
diem is to stand naked before an unsympathetic world and to feel 
an agony of sliamc before it. “ There arc processes of so tender 
a nature, that one docs well to cover them with coarseness and 
make diem unrecognisable ; there arc actions of love and of an 
excessive magnanimity, after which nothing is more advisable 
than to take a stick and thrash the eye-witness thoroughly, 
thereby dulling his memory.” The later part of the paragraph 
is a transparent piece of self-analysis: the confession of a with¬ 
drawn soul, unable to express itself adequately in the world, or 
to act in personal matters calmly and adequately, a soul which, 
after shrinking from contact with others, unexpectedly explodes 
gauchely into speech, often producing the opposite effect to that 
really desired. It is like the awkwardness of die young child 
made selfrconscious and bashful by strange company, or of die 
adolescent yor tli who is inliibitcd yet anxious to shine ; for 
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shyness may lead to a compensatory exhibition, which by its 
very inappropriate daring produces fresh embarrassment and 
even a further arrogant display. Here is what Nietzsche says : 
“ I could imagine that a man who had something costly and 
delicate to hide, may roll through life coarsely and roundly 
hke an old green heavily bound wine cask : the refinement of his 
shame will have it thus. A man who has depths in his ghame 
meets evai his destinies and tender decisions on paths to which 
few ever attain; and the presence of which their nearest and most 
intimate are not allowed to know ; his mortal danger is hidden 
from their eyes and so too is the restoration of his security. Such 
a secret one, who instinctively uses speech to be silent and to 
conceal and is inexhaustible in devices for avoiding communica¬ 
tion, wills and demands that a mask of him should move about 
in place of him in the hearts and minds of his friends ; and even 
if he does not desire it his eyes will be opened one day to see 
that nevertheless a mask of him is there — and that it is well that 
it is so.” The qualification involved here should be noted. Real 
intimacy and contact is desired at first and only on its fiilure 
does the mask appear. Nietzsche continues : “ Every deep spirit 
requires a mask; and moreover, around every deep spirit a 
mask continually grows, thanks to the constant falsity, that is 
superficiality, of the construction he puts upon every word, 
every step, and every token of life The theme recurs again 
and again, and one more reference may be permitted. Near 
the end of the book, when he professes to be indicating the 
features of nobility, Nietzsche speaks of the recluse — himself. 
” In the writings of a recluse one always hears also some echo 
of the desert, some of the whispered tones and shy wariness of 
solitude ; out of his strongest words, out of his cry itself there 
resounds yet a new and more dangerous kind of silence, of 
concealment. . . . The recluse does not believe that a philosopher 

— assuming that a philosopher has always been first of all a 
recluse — has ever expressed his own and final opinions in books: 
does one not write books just to conceal what is hidden in oneself. 

— Yes, he will doubt whether a philosopher can have ‘ final ’ 
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opinions of his ‘ own ’ At all, whether with liim behind every 
cave there docs lie, and must lie, another deeper cave — a more 
spacious, stranger, richer world over a superficial one, an abyss 
beyond every ground, and under every ‘ grounding Such 
pliilosophy is a foreground philosophy — that is the judgment 
of a recluse. There is something capricious in his stoppuig here, 
in liis looking back and looking round, in his ceasing to dig here 
aird putting the spade away — there is something suspicious in 
it. Every philosophy also conceals a philosophy ; every opinion 
is also a covert, every word is a ni,isk.”‘ 

When the unity of the self becomes masked and remote like 
this and does not express itself in its activities, a sense of unreality 
tends at times to come over it, which in spite of the very strongest 
insistence on its reality and irrefragability, m.iy lead to doubts 
about its very existence. "We may content ourselves for tlie 
moment with one example of this, wliich we have already 
considered. It ci^mes front the fifth chapter of the first part of 
ZaratliHsfra. Nietzsche tells us thus that the passions, once con¬ 
sidered evil, become good when the imprint of the individual’s 
personality, his aim, which is Ins virtue, is placed upon them. 
Tlxis suggests an approach to a concrete theory of individuality, 
but the suggestion is cancelled by what follows ; for Nietzsche 
shows liis disbelief in the reiUity of the alleged process by insisting 
diat happiness requires us to limit ourselves to one virtue and 
consequently to one passion, ft is more illustrious to have many 
virtues, he says, but not conducive to peace : they quarrel, and 
the sdf becomes merely their battle-field. In these circumstances 
the imprinting of the xniity of the self on the various impulses 
means litdc more dian giving dicm full freedom whenever they 
move us or appeal to us. The best man, therefore, if he is many- 
sided, is hardly more of a umiy than the worst; perhaps not 
more dian the criminal described in die following chapter as 
“ a mass of diseases ”, a “ coil of wild serpents, that arc seldom 
at peace themselves ” ; or dian the neophyte of the eighth chapter, 
who, aspiring to freedom but not yet attaining to it, is told that 
* IkYoiiJ Good and JIvih § aSo. 
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Ids impulses have been restrained and crave liberation. “ Tby 
wild dogs want to get into freedom ; they bark for joy in their 
cellar when tby spirit endeavoms to open all prison doors.” 
Apparently, thus, the unity of the released pack of quarrelling 

wild dogs — a unity which coincides with that of the self_ 

resides merely in the singleness of the prison in which they were 
once confined ; and it is perhaps not without significance that 
this unity is not only that of a prison but of also a cellar, some¬ 
thing tmdergroimd and out of sight. 

All this, of course, is in some degree theory on Nietzsche’s part, 
but it is not so primarily or mainly. It springs out of experience 
and is almost a direct transcription of it. The full theory is to 
follow. 
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THE SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHER 

From Kaiit, tliroiigh Schopenhauer and Lange, Nietzsche 
learned of the activity of the mind in construing and constructing 
the world of objects as apprehended in experience. He probably 
did not study Kant himself, and consequently did not grasp fully 
the reasons which led Kant to his conclusions nor the exact 
meaning to be given to them. But he learned in a second-hand 
Avay that space, tune, causality are ultimately subjective forms, 
forms in which we must apprehend things, and not forms or 
principles of things-in-thcmselvcs. He was also taught that 
the object of knowledge owes its unity to the subject who 
perceives it, it is something constructed and put together by 
the mind. 

Kant’s position, however, was unstable, and the subsequent 
thinkers who learned from him departed from it in various 
ways. Fichte moved in one direction, I Icgel in another, Schopen¬ 
hauer in a third. Each of these philosophers tried in liis own way 
to bring reality back more flilly into experience and to get rid 
of the otiose tliing-in-itsclf which, by standing over against 
experience, seemed to condemn it as a whole. 

Nietzsche moved in a fotirth direction. Gradually, although 
hesitatingly, he too rejected the conception of tlic tliing-in-itself, 
at least in his earlier views, but, he failed to restore to experience 
the reality of which the doing-in-itsclf had robbed it. 

We have now to consider what liis view was and how he 
reached it. 

We may begin by distinguishing Nietzsche’s view from 
that of Kant. Kant, as we have seen, drew a distinction between 
tilings in the world of experience and the thing-in-itsdf. The 
former are mind-dependent, mind-constructed or construed; 
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nevertheless they are “ empirically real ”, a term which ma y 
perhaps be rendered by saying that for most practical purposes 
they can be treated as real. Although the world of experience 
is not ultimate and can never be closed into a single complete 
system by human reason, nevertheless within the limi ts to which 
our imderstanding can reach it is coherent and intelligible. An 
example may make the point clearer. Kant fotmd difficulties 
in the conception of causality. Does die chain of causes run hack 
infinit ely from one cause to another, or in tracing it do we find 
the series coming somewhere to an end in a final cause ? Kant 
held both alternatives to be tmsatisfectory, and on the rejection 
of them his view of the ideality of experience pardy depends. 
If we are dealing with finally real things, independent of our 
minds, then one or other of the alternatives must be true. But 
neither is true, therefore we are not dealing with things in them¬ 
selves ; we are dealing with a chain of causes in our experience 
carried back in that experience at any given moment only to a 
given point, but capable of indefinite prolongation. In die same 
way Kant tells us that space is neither wholly finite nor infinite 
in extent, but is capable of indefinite extension. 

On the other hand, within this chain of causes, or within 
the limi ts of the space which we apprehend, there is no indefinite- 
ness. The causal sequence, so far as we can trace it, is rigid and 
invariable, and, wherever our apprehension of space reaches, the 
laws of geometry hold. If we remain within the hmits of possible 
experience, we find thus a coherent, orderly world, common to 
all rational beings. 

In grasping that world we may, of course, make errors. 
We may mistake an actual cause, or give a portion of space a 
wrong shape : we are subject to illusions and to deceit. But the 
background of these illusions or errors is a true apprehension : 
they are mistakes which we have to correct, they are misappre¬ 
hensions of die nature of the empirically real world, and not 
true features of it. Indeed, the starting-point of Kant’s whole 
analysis is the contention that we can make true judgments 
about objects of experience, judgments which are universal and 
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necessary, conditions of the existence of tlie object, and binding 
on all rational beings. 

At this point Nietzsche diverged from Kant. He attributed 
to the empirically real world, as essential to its nature, all the 
illusions and errors that may arise in the course of apprehending 
it. That is to say, he united and even identified the subjectivity 
which arises within knowledge, in the sense of the errors we may 
make and the deceits wc may suffer in grasping tlie common 
world, with the subjectivity which for Kant attached to the 
world of experience as a whole, in the sense that it is mind — 
dependent and ni>t a thing-in-itself The result, as we sliaU see, 
is chaos. "Why did Nietzsche adi>pt this view ? 

The ultimate reasons were personal : five may be singled 
out. 

I. The first of these was made clear as early as 1873 in die 
article entitled “Truth and Lie in an Extra-moral Sense”. 
Thinking is dependent on language, and without words no 
developed intellectual processes are possible. Moreover, words 
as symbols have an arbitrary origin in the sense that they do not 
derive directly from the nature of things, but from die agree¬ 
ment, tacit or explicit, of those who use them and agree to 
understand them in the same way. Nietzsche, as a philologist, 
was fully aware of these facts, but unfortunately, for reasons 
which wc have already partly considered, he was not so fully 
aware of the other side of the picture : viz. that when men 
have decided with more or less adequacy which sounds arc to be 
used, and what tlicir application is to be, objective conditions 
come in to detennine the rest. Thus, to take a trivial example, 
if a gendeman wishes his glass to be replenished, he may say that 
it is “ empty ”, or “ leejj ”, or “ leer ”, or ” vide ”. But the 
condition he indicates will be the same in each case and the 
appropriate steps to meet it will depend on the objective facts 
and not on the symbols for those facts. Wc cannot turn an 
empty glass into a full one merely by trying to give the word 
“ empty ” another meaning. 

These seem obvious considerations, but Nietzsche overlooks 
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them, and nowhere does he mquire what the objective conditions 
are which determine the saccessfiil use of words and the attach¬ 
ment of meanmgs to them. Ignoring the objective aspect of the 
situation altogether, or assuming m effect that our power of 
mampulatmg words gives us unlimited power over the things 
of experience to which these words refer, he presents a very 
hnuted subjective element as the cardmal one. Borrowing from 
Schopenhauer, Niet2sche describes the mteUect as an mstrument 
which the mdividual uses for his self-preservation , an instru¬ 
ment, he adds, typical of the weaker and less robust indivi¬ 
duals m a society. Presumably the stronger person takes what 
he wants without argument, whereas his weaker brother has 
to persuade others by means of words But the real instru¬ 
ment of the weak, Nietzsche says, is dissimulation, make-behevc , 
and the freld withm which those who employ this weapon 
operate is one of “ illusion, flattery', lying and deceit, talking 
behmd people’s backs, representation, hfe m borrowed glory, 
masquerade, veihng-convention, stage-playmg 

These features are the rule here, and the promoters and expert 
users of words, the weak, adapt them to deceive. From this, m 
Nietzsche’s eyes, follows the nature of language , it corresponds 
to nothmg m reahty — apparently he thinks it has no objective 
conditions other than social or anti-soaal ones — it is a device 
whereby we deceive others, and also, when we think, by means 
of which we deceive ourselves. Thus the illusions and deceptions 
which may trouble us withm a hrmted part of experience are 
spread by Nietzsche over the whole freld. 

2. But, It may be asked, how do we succeed m thus deceiving 
ourselves ? W^hat form does the deception take ^ In the end 
he beheves that the whole process is deceptive and illusory, the 
whole object is a mind-made artefact, and there are at least two 
closely related personal elements determi n ing this severe judgment. 
We may take them in turn. 

All general conceptions, Nietzsche mamtains, carrying an old 
tradition to an extreme limi t, are arbitrary constructs, reached 

I Works, vol vi, p. 75 
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by ignoring all the real ditiereuccs between things ; tliey iinolve 
the “ equating of the unequal Here is how he presents tlie 
matter in Iluiium all few Iltiinati : “ The invention of the laws 
of numbers was made on the ground of the original error, still 
prevailing, tliat tliere are several like things (but in fact there 
are no Hke tilings), or at least that there are things (but there is 
no ‘ tiling ’). The supposition of plurality presupposes that there 
is somethinff, which appears many times : but precisely here error 
has already taken charge, we are already inventing beings, units, 
wliich do not exist.” ‘ The whole of mathematics is false, Nietzsche 
thinks, because it rests diroughout on the conception of equality 
— without its equations it is nothing — and dicrc is no red. 
equality, no two things are equal. But if things iire not equal, 
why do we even say they are ? 

“ You will forgive me as an old philologist,” says Nietzsche 
in section 22 of licyotid Gtwd ami Evil, “ who camiot refiraiu 
from die wickedness of laying his finger on bad practices of 
interpretation : but that ‘ ctniformity to law ’ of wliich you 
physicists tJilk so proudly, as if — it exists only in virtue of your 
interpretation and bad philology,— it is not a matter of fact, 
not ‘ text but radier only a naive human arrangement and 
twisting of meaning by means of which you fall sufficiendy into 
line with the democratic instincts of the modern soul. ‘ Equality 
before the law everywhere.— In this respect Nature is not 
otherwise and not better dian we ’ : a pleasing secret motive, 
in whicli once again dierc is hidden the hostility of die mob 
towards all that is privileged and autocratic, thus a second and 
more refined atheism. ‘ Ni dim: ni tnaifre that’s what you 
wish : and so : ‘ Hurrah for natural law ! ’ — isn’t it so ? ” 

Nietzsche, of course, has turned die matter round. It is he 
who has impliddy linked up the denial of equality or likeness in 
nature with his own unlikcncss to odier men. Things measured, 
things counted, are not like one another, because dicre is no one 
like him. 

3. The position thus adopted leads to die denial of law in 
‘ Hitman all too Human, § ip. 
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natuie , for if no two thiiig:* are alike, regularity and order in 
Isietzsclie’s eyes become meaningless. But there is a further 
consideration. Nietzsche agam takes the situation as a personal 
matter, and thinks of law only, or at least prunanly, m terms of a 
law-giver. He thus reverses an old theistic argument. There is 
law, it was argued, therefore there must be a law-giver. There 
is no law-giver, rephes Nietzsche, therefore there is no law. The 
point IS stated exphcitly m the second volume of Human all too 
Hutian, where we are told that natural law is a superstitious 
term. “ When you speak with such rapture of conformity to 
law m nature, you must presuppose either that aU natural things 
follow their law out of a free obedience which they impose on 
themselves — m which case you wiU thereby admit the morality 
of nature ; — or you wdl be enraptured by the idea of a creating 
mechamcian, who has made the most mgemous watch, with 
human bemgs on it as decorations. By the term ‘ conformity to 
law ’ the necessity m nature is made more human and becomes a 
final comer of refiigc for mythological dreammg.” * Thus even m 
his most positivistic period, Nietzsche was no thorough-gomg 
rationahst. he accepted the major premise of Paley’s argument 
for the existence of God. 

4. Personal considerations entered mto Nietzsche’s thought m 
yet another way. The contrast of “ bemg ” and “ becoming ”, 
of the static and the flowmg, played a large part m his theory of 
knowledge and reahty, and as he was unable to bnng diem mto 
satisfactory relation to one another, m the strife between them 
he threw himself whole-heartedly on the side of “ becoming ”, 
of change, of movement. As a duld, and mdeed as a young man, 
Nietzsche felt die desire, even the need, for a strong, unchangmg 
and unshakable bemg, as a protection against the chances and 
mischances of hfe, ” the Father of hghts, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of tummg ”. But, as we have seen, 
his behef faded and he found no real rest there. On die other 
hand, driven m on himself, m an mtense, resdess and yet meffective 
self-consaousness, he felt the need for outward expression, for 

* Ibid § 9. 
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the content and movement of Hie, which circumstances tad 
denied him. Longing for fullne.s.s of life, for the outgoing 
activity of tlic self into the gatly-coloured busy world, he rejected 
the unchanging and permanent as stagnant and unreal. Thus 
when he confronted the stolid rotund featureless One of Par¬ 
menides with the ceaseless fiery flu.\ of 1 leraclitus, he had no 
doubt about the superiority of that which changed, and moved 
and flowed. So too, when he learned th.xt unity was introduced 
into experience by mind, he taided to treat the objects thus 
constructed as unreal, and to regard the incessant manifold flux 
of sensation to which, on Kantian theory, the forms of sense and 
midcrstanding were applied, as the superior and at times almost 
as the real. In the same way, as we shall see, he was led to treat 
the activities of the self as superior to its unity and even as more 
real than it. 

Tills attitude helped him also to accept a peculiar view of the 
material universe. A distinguished eighteenth-century Italian 
mathematician and physicist, IJoscovich, resolved the atom 
theoretically into a centre of force, into a monad, the being of 
which was nothing other than its activity. Nietzsche accepted 
his tlicory eagerly, not on purely physical grounds — for he did 
not know tliem — but became it resolved the static and un¬ 
changing into force or energy. 

The general effect of Nietzsche’s philosopliic outlook and his 
dissatisfaction with his shut-in sclf-consciousncss and Ins resdess 
yearning for concreteness and activity, was to cmpliasisc for him 
the gap between the vivid-coloured moving world of sense, and 
the pallid forms in which the mind .sought to enclose that world. 
He came to believe diat there can be no reconciliation between 
the two ; as he put it liimsclf in The Will to Pomr : “ Knowledge 
and becoming exclude one another 

5. A final personal consideration may be mentioned. 
Nietzsche’s views were unpopular, hostile to the ideas of other 
people, and in some measure directed against these others. They 
were, of course, adventurous, and Nietzsche made the most of 

‘ Will to Power, § 517. 
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the exhilaration they gave him, an exhilaration of mingled 
curiosity and daring, as if he were sailing for the first Hmp into 
unknown seas. Here is the way to happiness, say the orthodox 
philosophers, pointing to orthodox virtue. "What have we to 
do with your happiness, repUes Nietzsche, or with your virtue ? 
“ Why does one of us then go aside, become a philosopher, 
become a rhinoceros, become a cave-bear, become a ghost ? 
Is it not to get away firom virtue and happiness ? — We are by 
nature much too happy, much too virtuous, not to find a htde 
temptation to become philosophers, that is to say, immoralists 
and adventurers. . . . We have our own cmriosity about the 
labyrinth, we are anxious to make the acquaintance of that 
gendeman, the Minotaur, of whom dangerous tales are told.”* 
There is a litde bravado here, but there is truth in it, and there is 
something more behind, perhaps less respectable. Some ex¬ 
ponents of his way of thought, he says, have been unpopular. 
“ That these immoralists have posed as ‘ martyrs of truth ’ is to be 
forgiven them : the truth is that not die urge to truth, but un¬ 
loosening, wicked scepticism, the pleasure in adventure is the 
impulse leading them to negate — In other cases personal rancour 
drives them into the realm of problems,— they struggle with 
problems in order to carry their point with persons. Above all it 
is revenge which has become scientifically useful — the revenge of 
the oppressed, such as have been thrust aside and even oppressed 
by the prevailing truth.”* The statement purports to be about 
others, but die words are not altogedier untrue of Nietzsche 
himself. 

These presuppositions led Nietzsche, though not widiout 
many windings and inconsistencies, towards definite views of 
the nature of the world, knowledge and the self; and in the 
development of these views two stages may be marked, a negative 
and a positive one. We may begin with the negative phase, and 
consider briefly each of the main topics in turn. 

In the first place, Nietzsche adopted an interesting variation 
of the Kantian view of the world. As we have seen, he abandoned 
• "Works, vol. xviii, p. 358. * Ibid. § 457. 
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the conception of the tlhug-iu-itself, by contrast with which the 
world of experience is condemned as mere appearance, but 
instead of thereby bringing appearance and reaUty together 
again, he tended to discredit the world of appearance altogether. 
C 3 f course he did not do so at one step, or remain consistendy at 
the lofty height on which this austerity is possible, but the general 
drift of his argument is luimistakable. 

After the publication of The Birth of Troffctly he soon came to 
the conclusion that there is no metaphysical world, no world 
beyond that of possible experience. At the time of Human all 
too Human he had realised that the world of experience is shot 
through with our hopes and fears, and is in contnvst with that of 
physical science. I le tells us that we human beings liave mad p 
moral, aesthetic and religit^us claims on the world, looking into 
it “ with blind inclination, p;tssion or fear, and have revelled in 
tlic bad liabits of illogical tbought ” ; with the result that “ this 
world has gradually become so wonderfully gaily-hued, terrible, 
full of meaning and soul, it has acquired colour — but we have 
been die colourists And from this illusory appearance science 
can give us but incomplete and temporary deliverance. The 
illusion which has grown tip is necessary to life. 

But Uhisiou does not .arise only from passion, desire and 
ignorance : knowledge, reason and science also modify what is 
given to them, and this for Nietzsche means that they falsify it. 
Space and time arc subjective, diat is to say, ultimately unreal. 
Things themselves — the objects of experience of which Kant 
speaks — arc constructs made by the apprclicnding, classifying, 
arranging mind. They too arc artificial products, made by us 
for our convaiicncc : dicy arc not realities. The position to 
which Nietzsche’s thought tends is thus simple. There is no real 
world beyond experience, no diing-in-itsclf. But experience is 
not true to its origin, and die mind constructs a “ world ” for 
itself by distorting and rcsliaping, unifying, ordering, simplifying 
what is given. Indeed it must do so, for diought is essentially 
static and universal, whereas the data of experience arc manifold, 
’ Human all too Human, § i6. 
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particular, and in constant flux. “ Knowledge and becoming 
exclude one another ”, we have been told. Thus the world of 
experience is not real either ; from which it would seem to 
follow that there is no real world at all. 

Nietzsche, however, is loath to put the matter quite so 
blundy. In a passage written in 1884 during the pause between 
the third and fourth parts o£Zarathustra, he tries to save something 
from the wreck. After mentioning the subjective origin of the 
forms of perception,— space, time, force, causahty,— and the 
subjective activity of imagination and the understanding, he 
says : “ All these subjective conceptions do not throw doubt 
on the objective truth of logical, mathematical, chemical laws. 
Our ability to express ourselves about these laws is another matter: 
we have to make use of language.” But he could not maititain 
this position, and by 1887 he had slipped a htde further towards 
unreahty. ” That things have a quality in themselves, quite 
apart from interpretation and subjectivity is a perfectly otiose 
hypothesis ” and in 1888 in criticism of the conception of a 
“ true and apparent world ”, he wrote : ” The former of these 
is a pure fiction, constructed out of purely imagined things ”.* 

Each ofus constructs an apparent world, a world of experience, 
a world of objects, of our own, and to these essentially private 
worlds Nietzsche gives the name of perspectives. In his early 
essay of 1873 on Truth and Lie he had attributed the f^ifying 
activity of the intellect to practical ends it subserved — control 
of the environmMit and the maintenance of the individual 
thinker’s existence. The same idea recurs in The Will to Power in 
1888. The apparent world which every individual constructs 
for himself is based on his sense of values and not on any abstract 
criterion of truth or reality ; it is a perspective which he gains, 
it is the expression of his reaction to the whole or to other sub¬ 
jects, or perhaps it is even that reaction itself. When the perspec¬ 
tive is taken away, there is no world left over ; and beyond the 
interacting subjects and the perspectives to which they give rise, 
there is nothing whatever.® 

* Will to Power, § 560. * Ibid. § 568. 
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It does not iccm possible to dissolve reality more thorougUy 
than Nietzsche has done here. 

Secondly, we have to consider his treatment of knowledge. 
It is obvious from what h.is been said, that if knowledge, or 
what passes as knowledge, does not lead to reality, there must be 
something wrong, or at least unexpected, about the processes of 
knowledge themselves. We might even be mclincd to say that 
they do not give us knowledge. 

Nietzsche himself might not have regarded this as a criticism. 
He admits the unifying hinction of knowledge, and however 
imperfect liis own acquaintance with Kant may liavc been, he 
knew enough not to deny that the understanding seeks to render 
the world it knows coherent and internally systematic. But the 
admission is not made without a grudge. As we have seen, 
Nietzsche contends throughout that the processes of knowledge 
falsify the material on which they i^perate, but he now goes 
fiirthcr and challenges the principles of thought themselves. He 
docs not, indeed, make a detailed critical analysis of them, as did 
some of his contemporaries, Lt)tze ; hut in The Will to 
Power he attacks them in what he takes to be their fimdamcntal 
form — the so-called Law of Contradiction. To it he gives 
short shrift. “ We fail to assert and deny t>nc and the same 
tiling : that is a subjective principle of experience, in it no 
* necessity ’ is expressed, but only an incapacity.” * A htdc later 
— showing in himself little of the incapacity referred to — he 
adds : “ The principle thus contains no criterion of truth, but 
an imperative, about what is to be accepted as true ”. Thai, 
rather surprisingly, he hurries another idly to the attack on the 
fortress : “ In reality we bcHcvc in the principle under the in¬ 
fluence of infinite empiricism These three assailants, of course, 
arc normally not on good terms with one another, but for the 
moment tlicy have been conscripted for special service and made 
to forget their quarrels. 

After this we arc not surprised to find how human truth is, 
as set forth in die following note ftom The Will to Power ; 

* Will to Poxoer, § 516. 
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“ True : from the side of feeling ; —what excites fpipling 
most strongly (‘ ego ’) ; 

from the side of thinking : — what gives tkinlring 
the greatest feeling of power ; 
from the side of tasting, seeing, hearing : — that by 
which the greatest resistance is to be afforded.”* 

But this analysis, which locates the fee ling of the truth — 
and Nietzsche adds of reahty — in that form of experience 
where we feel most fully both om own power and the resist¬ 
ance of the object on which we expend it, does not prevent 
him in another paragraph from giving the situation a very 
different colouring : “ The behef in truth, the need to have 
a foothold on something beheved to be true : psychological 
reduction to one side of all previous feelings of value. Fear, 
Laziness.”* 

In these passages we may see plainly the play and interplay 
of the personal motives which we have already considered, and 
there for the moment we may leave the matter. 

Thirdly, we come to the self. The self does not come un¬ 
scathed through this upheaval. It is true that there are passages 
where its importance and reality seem enhanced, and it becomes 
the omnipotent creator of the world, poor and discordant as that 
world has hitherto been. And these passages are in Hne with 
some of the personal motives which sway Nietzsche’s thought. 
Here is how he puts the matter in TJie Will to Power. Things, 
thinghood itself, he maintains, are created by us, and beyond 
the creating activity which ” posits things ” there is no further 
reahty. He questions whether what appears to be the action of 
the external world is not really due to otu: interaction with other 
subjects, who also express their wills in worlds of their own 
making. “ The other beings act on us ; the world of appearances 
which we have prepared is a preparation against and a conquest 
over those actions ; a kind of defence mechanism. The subject 
alone is demonstrable.”* Then he advances the hypothesis that 

Ibid. § 533. Ibid. § 585. Ibid. § 569. 
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“ there arc only subjects,— that ‘ object ’ is only a kind of effect 
of subject on subject — a modus of the subject 

But although this special kind of subjective idealism, where 
selves arc not only alien to one another but arc intrinsically 
opposed, appeals to one side of Nietzsclic’s nature, there are too 
many other factors operating to allow it to stand. The dissipa¬ 
tion of the world and of truth weakens the self and leads it 
also to destruction. In history of thought after Berkeley comes 
Hume, and the self docs not linger when tlic material world 
has vanished. 

Nietzsche realised that his criticism of the phenomena of 
nature applies also to the phctiomcna of inner experience and 
mind. If permanence is unreal in the outward world, and if 
unity is an artefact there, so too intist it be in the iimer world. 
Accordingly, he attacks Descartes’ fiinous declaradoii, Cogito 
ergo sum, 1 think, therefore 1 am. In this proposition Descartes 
believed he liad found a final standing ground which doubt 
could not undermine or remove; but says Nietzsche, he did 
not push his doubt far enough. There is no justification, except 
a grammatical one, he declares, for the a.ssumption tliat thinking 
requires a subject — a substance — which thinks. Tluough 
Descartes’ route there is no proof of an ego, or of anything 
beyond the momentary thought itself. Introspection, Nietzsche 
argues further, fails to show that thinking is tlie act of anytliing: 
it is just tlierc, pure process. To call it an act is to attribute it to a 
stxbjcct whose activity it is, and for this there is no justification, 
logical or empirical. “ Botli the act and the agent arc imaginary”, 
he declares,* No causal connections .are to be discovered in 
consciousness. “ Everything which is conscious is a final appear¬ 
ance, a conclusion — and causes nothing ; all sequence in con¬ 
sciousness is completely atomic.” ® 

In developing this view Nietzsche regards the mind as a 
product, almost a by-product, of die body. His own intense 
and almost unremitting self-consciousness, in its emptiness and 
yearning futility, was so often to hitri personally a source of 
* Will to Power, § 477. » Ibid. § 478. 
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pain, that he revenges himself by supprcssmg and degrading it, 
before the harmomous, muted, vigorous action of a healthy 
animal body. The real muty is not m the min d but m the body : 
It is not conscious but unconscious. 

From this point of view the will too loses its unity and even 
Its reahty. Will is just the name for complex appearances which 
have their roots in the unconscious. “ There is no will ”, he 
declares roundly. “ There hes such an unspeakably greater 
amount m what is called ‘ body ’ and ‘ flesh ’ : the rest is a small 
accessory.” ^ 

In a passage written m the summer of 18 8 5, Nietzsche attempted 
to analyse the “will” mto elements, finding in it a complex 
of feehngs, mcludmg underlying bodily sensations chiefly from 
the muscles, together with thoughts and emotional components 
ansmg from effort, conquest and so forth. ” This tangled nest 
of feehngs, states and false suggestions, which is designated by the 
people with one word and regarded as one thing because it 
comes mto existence suddenly and all at once and belongs to the 
most frequent and consequently ‘ best known ’ forms of ex¬ 
perience IS here analysed, Nietzsche maintains, for the first 
time, and he repeats the analysis m Beyond Good and Evil with 
an interestmg addition. Will is a command, and we give the 
command to ourselves, rejoicmg m a feehng of power when it is 
earned out. But the conscious command is really powerless ; 
for the govenung influences he behind and not m conscious¬ 
ness, so that our own feehngs of satisfection and tnumph are 
imjustified. The will thus is an appearance, a figment of the 
imagmation. 

The position which we have reached is sum m ed up com¬ 
prehensively by Nietzsche himself m The Will to Power m a 
passage wntten m the first half of 1888 : ” There is neither 
‘ mmd ’, nor reason, nor thinking, nor consciousness, nor soul, 
nor wiU, nor truth These, he declares, are all useless fictions. 
Nor are we concerned with a subject and object: all that is m 
question, all that is real m any sense of that term, is a particular 
* Ibid. § 674. ® Works, vol xvi, p. 118 = j}nd § 480 
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1 cin<l of animal, man who cannot live and maintain himself unless 
he is provided with a moderate degree of regularity and order in 
his experience, and above all in his perceptions of what purports 
to be the external world. Beyond tliis animal, together with 
the steps he takes to provide himself with the regularity he needs, 
there is nothing. 
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THE NIHILIST AND THE WILL 
TO POWER 

In the previous chapter we saw how the world, knowledge 
and the self lose their traditional values in Nietzsche’s hands and 
are gradually reduced to naught. As the poetry of Zarathustra 
dies away, we hear the vehement voice of the preacher, pro¬ 
claiming the vanity of ah things, the aimlessness, &lsity and 
unreality of all that we know or think we know. To the realisa¬ 
tion of this futility, this degradation and ultimate destruction of 
the highest values, Nietzsche gives the name Nihilism. 

Of course the term does not mean for him the throwing of 
revolutionary bombs at Russian Grand Dukes ; it stands primarily 
for an outlook on Hfe, the sense that ah is vanity, although in 
one passage at least there are traces of a more active conception. 
Writing late in 1887 or early in 1888, he said : “ Nihilism is 
not only a contemplation of the ‘ in vain ’, not only the bdicf 
that everything is worthy of going to destrturtion, one applies 
one’s hand and sends it there. . . . This, if you like, is ihogical; 
but the Nihilist does not believe in the necessity of being logicaL 
... It is a state of strong minds and wills : and £>r such it is 
not possible to remain at the No of a ‘judgment’ ; — the No 
of the act comes out of their nature. The annihilation through 
^e judgment is seconded by annihi lation through the hand.”^ 
But the passage is isolated, and the only “ No of an act ” which 
Nietzsche attempted was the annihilating of his own and other 
people’s ideas. 

At first Nietzsche did not realise the significance ofhis position. 
“ It is only late ”, he wrote in the summer of 1887, “ that one 
has courage for what one really knows. That hitherto I have 

* Will to Power, § 24. 
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been out and out a Nilulisi, I have admitted to myself only a 
short time ago : the energy with which I went forwards as a 
Nihilist, deceived me concerning this basic Cict. When one 
sets one’s selfagainst a purpose, it seems impossible that ‘ purpose¬ 
lessness in itself’ is our fundamental article of futh.”* 

Nietzsche gave several accounts of the way iu wliich this 
stage of negation, the everlasting Nay, is reached. The simplest 
and perhaps mo.st fundamental one was probably written in 
1885 : “ Everything iu the world displeased me : but what 
displeased me most was my displeasure with e very tiling 
Later on, however, he fl-lt the need ofamplifying this. Writing 
in the winter of 1887-8 in 'I'lic Will to Poiiur, he attributed the 
attitude U) three fictors, .dl, of course, drawn from liis own 
mental history and development. We begin, his argument 
implies, with the belief that the course of our lives and the course 
of history in general have a meaning. The belief may take 
sever.il forms. We may recognise an ethical purpose in things, 
manifesting itself in the world order, so that history is in die long 
run the perft'ct court of justice. Or again, we may discover an 
increase iu love and harmony in human intercourse, or an 
increase in the sum of human happiness. But these assumptions, 
Nietzsche said, all prove to be filsc : there is no goal to which 
life or history is moving, there is iu> progress, no realisation of 
an ideal ; all is unending, purposeless change, mere “ becoming 

Secondly, when this lack of faith in human progress overtakes 
us, wc may fall back on the view that there is a unity perpetually 
manifesting itself in all life. Life niay not be moving towards 
some far-off divine event, but the divine is in it here and now 
and at every stage. All life is one, and the unity in it is its final 
reality. 

Nietzsche soon lost belief in this conception also. Strauss, 
it may be recalled, held to botli positions, trying to combine 
the belief in progress with the realisation of the value of every 
stage in the progress and. the unity of the whole. And as we 
liave seen, his temerity in being air optimist after he had lost 
* Will to Power, § 35. * Ibid. § 13 . 
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faith in the Christian God, infuriated Nietzsche. Schopenhauer 
gave up the first behef, and it was largely through his influence 
that Nietzsche acquired the courage to surrender it also. Schopen¬ 
hauer, however, retained the second behef in a curiously negative 
form, and although Nietzsche did not accept it in Schopenhauer’s 
sense, his doctrine of Dionysus and bis metaphysical theory of 
the early period attempted to preserve it in a strengthened an/I 
improved version. But Nietzsche soon abandoned this theory, 
and by the time of Human all too Human, after the breach with 
Wagner, the surrender was complete. 

There is, however, according to Nietzsche, a third possible 
factor in the situation. Realising the aimlessness and incoherence 
of the world of becoming, we may postulate a world beyond the 
present in which our thought and desire may take refuge, a 
world of unity and being and perfection. But, says Nietzsche, 
there is no such world. The only world is the world of appearance 
with its aimlessness, its chaotic change, its falsity and unreaHty. 
We have placed the highest value in the conceptions of end or 
purpose, unity and truth, and we have inserted these values into the 
world : now we have to take them out again, and the world 
looks worthless to us. That is Nihilism. 

In a shghtly earHer passage, written in the late su mm er of 
1887, Nietzsche puts the situation briefly and simply. A behef, 
he says there, is the holding of something to be true. “ The 
most extreme form of Nihilism would be the insight: that 
every behef, every holding-for-true, is necessarily filse : because 
there is no true world at ah.” * But he still finds one more horror 
to add : “let us tbiuk this thought in its most fiightful form : 
existence, just as it is, without meaning or goal, but inevitably 
recurring, without any finale into nothingness : ‘ the eternal 
recurrence That is the most extreme form of Nihilism : 
Nothing (the ‘ meaningless ’) for ever ! 

Superficially at least, Nietzsche is not consistent in his treat¬ 
ment of the origin of Nihilism, and he speaks of it as if it could 
be a sign both of strength and of weakness. In the former case 
* Ibid. § 15. ® Ibid. § 55. 
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it is due to an increase in the power of the mind such that the 
creeds and convictions and purposes which have hitherto governed 
it are felt to he inadequate ; in the latter it is due to decadence. 
These two forms, however, are not so independent and opposed 
as this simple statement would suggest: decadence, weakness, 
failure, exhaustion, is the primary origin, and the N ihilis m which 
is alleged to he a sign of rising strength is in reality derivative 
and secondary. How it enters into Nietzsche’s scheme of things 
we may consider later, confining ourselves at present to the 
primary case, where Nihilism arises from decadence, over- 
ripeness, the weakening of fife, the fell of the leaf. 

Ni hilis m is not the cause of decadence, hut the outcome or 
expression of it — in one place Nietzsche calls it the “logic” 
of it.^ And decadence is a natural and unescapahle phenomenon, 
part of the curve of hfe as it rises and felL again. “ F alling oflf, 
decay, refiise, is nothing to he condemned in itself”, he wrote 
in the first part of 1888 : “ it is a necessary consequence of Hfe, 
of the increase of Hfe. The appearance of d&adence ”— Nietzsche 
prefers the French word —“ is as necessary as the be ginning and 
progress of Hfe : it does not lie in our choice to set it aside. On 
the contrary, reason wishes that it may get its rights.”* 

Decadence thus, for Nietzsche, is primarily a biological fector, 
or as he chooses to put it, a physiological one, arising from old 
age or some other form of physiological deterioration. Psycho¬ 
logical and moral forms of therapeutic treatment cannot remove 
the cause of it, ihey cannot arrest its course, for “ they are physio¬ 
logically null ”. The scepticism and corruption of morals 
which mark the condition are efiects of it, not causes, and even 
sickness, itself a physical state, is secondary. “ Diseases, above 
all diseases of the nerves and the head, are signs that the defensive 
strength of strong beings is lacking.” Decadence itself on 
Nietzsche’s view is not to be resisted ; “ it is absolutely necessary 
and peculiar to every age and every people. What is to be 
fbt^ht with all one’s strength is the introduction of the contagion 
into the sound part of the organism.” ^ 

* Will to Power, § 43. » Ibid. § 40. 
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But decadence has also its mental and social aspects, anfl it is 
not easy to reconcile Nietzsche’s treatment of them with the 
supposed primacy of the physiological side. Modem Europe 
for Nietzsche was decadent; but, with partial exceptions, such 
as phases of the Italian Renaissance, and some exceptional in¬ 
dividuals like Cesare Borgia and Napoleon, Europe had been 
decadent ever since the fill of Rome. Christianity, -which for 
the purpose of his argument here, Nietzsche treats as a form of 
Judaism, destroyed healthy pagan Rome — and Judaism was 
decadent. When the classical world raised its head for a moment 
during the Renaissance, Judah, in the form of the Reformation, 
suppressed it again. The anden regime in France was aristocratic 
and noble ; when the Revolution overcame it, Judah once again 
triumphed over the classical ideal. From this it would seem to 
follow that not only the great mass of the Catholic -world, but 
also the Protestants of Germany and England, and the French 
revolutionaries,— all masked Jews,— were physically degenerate, 
suffering from some unkno-wn and unobservable form of organic 
decay. 

On the social side Nietzsche has another theory of the origin 
of Nihilism. As we have already seen, and as we shall see more 
fuUy later, in his -view society should be graded into classes; 
the ordinary people in the world — the superfluous ones as 
Zarathustra called them — were bom to be tmderlings and 
servants or at most bridges to the Superman, to a higher species. 
This higher species requires utterly different conditions for its 
realisation from those which satisfy the rabble beneath it — 
“ leistire, adventure, disbelief, licentiousness itself” ; whereas 
down below among the various strata which make up the people, 
“ industry, rule, moderation, the fixed ‘ conviction ’ of one’s 
place, in short the herd--virtues ”, are the advantageous quahdes. 
But it is the higher species, -with its inexhaustible fertility and 
power, which maintains the belief in m ank i n d, and this higher 
species may fiil- This comes about, apparently, when the lower 
diasses, particularly the baser mechamc sort of men and the 
traders, lose *' their modesty and inflate their needs into cosmic 
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and metaphysical values. In this way all existence is vulgarised ; 
in so far as the moh rules, it tyrannises over the exceptions, so tViaf 
the latter lose belief in themselves and become Nihihsts.”* 

This conception that the exceptional person, the potential 
Superman, or semi-Superman, is corrupted when he is required 
by the commonalty to behave himself hke the others, to obey 
laws, to conduct himself soberly, work with some regularity, 
and find some useful function in the community, is obviously 
different firom the former one which laid aU the responsibihty 
for decadence upon physical causes; and although Nietzsche 
adheres to both, using whichever is most suitable, he makes no 
attempt to reconcile them. In himself, of course, the two 
aspects came together : his lU-health and physical weakness of 
sight and digestion, with its possible constitutional basis in the 
Nietzsche femily inheritance, co-operated with his social mal- 
ac^ustments and with the loss of a secure position among his 
fellows — even among a select group of his fellows — to pro¬ 
duce the bias towards scepticism and pessimism which made bi'm, 
in his own theoretic sense, a Nihilist. But there is no evidence 
for any such conjunction as this in die field of history. And it was 
without justification that Nietzsche projected his own image on 
to society and saw himself in larger letters there. 

We may now ask what happens, according to Nietzsche, 
when an individual or a society becomes decadent. There are 
two replies : one for the many, another for the few — the very 
few. In the first case a reaction appears to be set up against 
Nihilism, but it merely accentuates the disease ; those who are 
infected spread the contagion by their own activity and complete 
their downfelL The few who escape, rise above Nihilism, and 
.use it to their own salvation. Only a brief reference is required 
here to the former case, that of the many, for we shall have to 
consider it more fully in connection with Nietzsche’s criticism 
of morals, religion and art. Here are the main points as he set 
diem forth in the early part of 1888.* 

(i) The bdiefe which we accept under the influence of 
* Will to Power, § 27. * Ibid. § 44. 
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exhaustion, as remedies against it, serve merely to accentuate 
it. Nietzsche instances Christianity and the behef in progress 
under this heading. 

(2) We lose the power of resisting stimuH, becoming irritable 
and easily upset. Our will becomes disintegrated, so that we are 
unable to preserve a straight course. We are over-excited and 
vibrate inharmoniously hke an ih-tuned string. Altruism, with 
its cry of pity, is given as an example of this. 

(3) We confuse cause and effect, regarding decadence as the 
result and not as the source of our ill-health. All rehgious 
morality comes under this ban. 

(4) Finally, we long for a state in which we shall suffer no 
more, and regard life itself as the cause of evil. This shows itself 
in a preference for imconscious states, such as sleep or swooning, 
where feeling is at rest, and the ascription to them of a higher 
value than that given to conscious activity. 

We shall have to examine some of these conceptions more 
fully in the sequel, but before we deal with them we may now 
consider the more positive side of Nietzsche’s doctrine, in so 
fer as it applies to the theory of knowledge and reahty in general. 

In spite of his doctrine of the incurable nature of decadence 
and the inevitabihty of Nihilism for a decadent, Nietzsche 
endeavours to escape from it. So for as he can he regards himself 
as beyond decadence, not merely as the awkward, uncared-for, 
soheitous, foiling, weather-ridden recluse w’^hom Deussen saw* 
at Sils-Maria in 1887, but rather as rejuvenated youth, as Zara- 
thustra coming forth from his cave in grace and strength to greet 
the great Noontide. And so, in the foce of the destruction of 
reahty and truth, Nietzsche seeks to find a salvation and restora¬ 
tion for knowledge, springing up in spite of the destruction, and 
perhaps, even by reason of it. 

The theme is the Will to Power. In his early essay of 1873 
on Truth and Lie, Nietzsche attributes much of the falsity of 
knowledge, that is to say, its fodure to deal with things as they 
really are, to the fact that our fundamental motive is not a desire 
for truth, but rather a desire for tools to carry out our practical 
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purposes, such as scl^prcscrvation, by persuading and cheating 
our fellow men ; and in his subsequent writings the accusation 
is repeated from time to time in varying forms. Behind it, 
of course, there lies the assumption that there is “ truth ”, whether 
we can reach it or not: that it means something to say thq f ^ 
statement is true. But gradually this assumption lost its hold on 
Nietzsche : truth, as it became unattainable, became otiose, and 
frlse ideas, ideas corresponding to no objective rcaHty, became 
for him not only useful but even essential for hfe- "We accept 
ideas for their utiHty, not for their truth. If they are useful, 
what does their truth matter ? Besides, is there any truth at all 
to trouble about ? 

As Nietzsche’s thought moved along these lines truth began 
to change its position, for it had either to vanish from experience 
and thought altogether, or find a new location for itself. 
Nietzsche began with the assumption that truth consists in the 
correspondence of thought to an external independent world, 
and when that world disappeared it threatened to drag truth into 
oblivion with it. But Nietzsche could not afford to let truth go. 
Nihilism, he recognised, involved the doctrine that all judg¬ 
ments are frlse, except the judgment which condemns them : 
but the exception cannot maintain itself against the rule. 

Nietzsche therefore took the bold step of identifying truth 
with what he had previously alleged to be the cause of its error. 
To be true does not mean to correspond to some reaUty external 
to experience, it means to forward and maintain life; and as 
Nietzsche’s conception of the nature of life itself changed from 
that of mere self-maintenance to that of the will to power, so 
too his conception of truth developed until it became identified 
with the intellectual means to this end. 

The position itsd.f is a difficult one to main fain and Nietzsche 
does not develop it coherendy or at any length. Indeed he often, 
perhaps generally, finds himself haunted by the ghost of the 
meaning which he is trying to exorcise. Nevertheless the trend 
of his thought is unmistakable. A few references may illustrate 
the position. 
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At one stage — section 39 of Beyond Good and Evil — he is 
clearly dominated by the view which he is trying to surmount; 
for, in attacking “ amiable Idealists ” he maintain <t that “ some¬ 
thing might be true : although it were in the highest degree 
harmful and dangerous”. But in a previous paragraph — 
section 34 — he repudiates this assumption in effect: “It is 
nothing more than a moral prejudice that truth is worth more 
than appearance ”— a statement followed by the implicit denial 
that there is any radical distinction between true and false at all. 
In The Will to Power we are told, in a passage written in August 
or September 1887, that “ Morally expressed the world is £lsc. 
But in so &r as morals itself is a part of this world, morals is 
felse.” ^ That is to say, the criticism of the world contradicts itself 
and falls away. “ Truth ”, Nietzsche adds, “ is thus not something 
which is there in existence and which has to be found out,— 
but something to be created, and which provides the name for a 
process, still more for a will to overcome, which in itself has no 
end.” It is an endless process, “ an actively determining — not 
a becoming conscious of something, which might be £xed and 
determinate in itself. It is a word for the ‘ will to power 

Nietzsche thus is led to an instrumental view of knowledge. 
Our senses and our understanding have been developed as means 
whereby we maintain ourselves in our environment; and the 
sole valxie attaching to them and to the ideas they supply rerides 
in the success which they achieve. If the term truth is to be used 
for the higher value which one idea has when contrasted with 
another, tberi it must have this practical significance, it must 
mean greater utility as a means to power. To use a more modem 
terminology, ideas are true because and in so for as they “ work ” ; 
and they “ work ” when they afford us power, or perhaps more 
striedy, an increase of power. 

The theory which Nietzsche has thus outlined is derived in 
some measure from Schopenhauer, for whom also the “ world 
as idea is an illusion cxeated by the restless selfasserting will. 
But there is a differ^ace between the two theories. We have 

* Will to Power, § 55a. 
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seen that if we ask Schopenhauer why the will, which on his 
hypothesis is inwardly calm and at rest, should break forth into 
a miserable world, or even delude itself that it does so, he can¬ 
not give us a reply, and merely sets us aside with the indication 
that we are asking a meaningless question. Nietzsche can t-g ke 
a different view. From early days, at least from the time of The 
Birth of Tragedy, he disagreed with Schopenhauer : the will is 
not intrinsically in a state of calm and rest but of extreme tension 
and activity. In the later period which we are now considering, 
Nietzsche returns in some measure to his earUer doctrine, 
reinstates the will as ultimate reality. We may consider how he 
does this. 

An obvious diflSculty which has to be overcome is that the 
will has been overwhelmed in the general sceptical ruin of know¬ 
ledge and reality, and Nietzsche has to restore it in order to 
a basis &>r his reconstruction. The first step therefore is to declare 
that the will which was destroyed, and which he declared not 
to exist, was not the real will, but a misconception regarding it. 
“ My proposition is ”, says Nietzsche, “ that the wnll of previous 
psychology is an unjustified generalisation, that this will does not 
exist at aU, that instead of grasping the articulation of one deter¬ 
minate will into many forms, we have erased the character of the 
will by abstracting firom it its content, its ‘ whither ? ’— that is 
pre-eminendy the case with Schopenhauer : what he calls the 
‘ will ’ is a mere empty word.” ^ For will, and still more for the 
will to li&, Nietzsche maintains, we must substitute the will to 
power. The mere will, as an eviscerated abstraction, does not 
exist. 'When its true content is restored to it, it becomes the will 
to power and a reahty. 

In Beyond Good and Evil he has already taken a step in this 
direction. His sceptical analysis had dissolved the self into a 
disconnected multitude of conflicting passions and detires, but 
he now allows these impulses to come together and form a real 
organic system, and suggests that they are diflerentiations of a 
piimary form of lifo which in the end is to be identified with the 

* Will to Tower, % 692. 
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will. ** Suppose ”, lie says, ** that we succeeded in explaining our 
total life as the articulation and differentiation of a basic form of 
the will — viz. of the will to powrar, as my theory states — granted 
that we could trace all organic functions back to this -will to power 
and find in it the solution of the problem of generation and 
nutrition — it is a single problem — then we should have ac¬ 
quired the right to define all effective power unambiguously as 
will to power. The world seen firom within, the world de^ed 
and designated according to its ‘ intelligible character *— it 
would be just ‘ will to power ’ and nothing besides.”* 

Nietzsche has returned in efiect to a point of view similar 
to that of Schopenhauer, the will to power being substituted for 
the will in generaL The position is not worked out with the 
elaboration of Schopenhauer’s treatment, and only a few in¬ 
dications are sketched in; these, however, give some idea of the 
general picture. 

In this connection the view taken of the relation of pleasure 
and pain to the will to power is important. The motives bdiind 
Nietzsche’s treatment, howeva:, are complex, and only the main 
point is rdbvant at the moment; the view as a whole will be 
contidered later. Pleasure, Nietzsche holds, is not an object of 
desire, nor is pain — more properly, tmpleasure — an object of 
avertion : they are merely consequences or accompaniments 
of the activity of the will, pleasure arising from an extension of 
the will, an increase in its mastery, unpleasure from an inhibition 
and restraint of it. 

“ What man wills,” Nietzsche declares in The Will to Power^ 
“ what every smallest part of a living organism wills, is a plus 
of power. Soth pleasure and unpleasure are consequences of 
striving for it.”* In the search for power man needs an obstacle 
to overcome, for unless something opposes him, he cannot over¬ 
come it and demonstrate his mastery. Unpleasure, as the 
restraint of his will to power,” Nietzsche goes on, “ is thus a 
normal ingredient of every organic occurrence ; a human being 
does not evade it, on die contrary, it is continually necessary to 
* Ibid. § 36. » § 702. 
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him : every victory, every feeling of pleasure, every happening 
presupposes the overcoming of a re^tance.” 

The most primitive activities of life are now interpreted 
from this standpoint. Nietzsche presses the amoeba into the 
service of his idea. ‘ ‘ Let us take the simplest case, that of primitive 
nutrition : the protoplasm stretches its pseudopod out in search 
of something which resists it,— not from hunger but from will 
to power. Then it tries to overcome it, to appropriate it, and 
incorporate it: — What we call ‘ nutrition ’ is merely a con¬ 
sequent appearance, a practical application of that frmdamental 
will to become stronger”'^ 

The will to power, however, as the ultimate reality of all 
life, and human life in particular, disguises itself, and appears in 
many forms which are not commonly recognised as identical 
with it. Praise and gratitude, for example, are to be treated in 
this way. The argument is simple. In praising we judge, and 
assert our power to apportion honour : —gratitude is a *' good 
revenge But these are only a beginning : every form of 
endeavour, every activity, every desire, masks the will to powor. 
ho. one paragraph Nietzsche mentions a number of such forms, 
and behind them his own experience, his own inner tensions, 
are not difficult to discover.^ Instances he gives are the longing 
for freedom and independence, but also the longing for equipoise, 
peace and co-ordination. At a lower level even the impulse to 
sdfepreservation is a will to power. In relation to those who are 
greater and stronger than we are, the will takes devious routes; 
the weak one subjects himself, makes himself indispensable, and 
glides in love into the heart of the more powerfril one — to rule 
him. The sense of duty, of belonging intrinsically to a higher 
rank than do those who rule ova: us, the belief in a caste system, 
the arrogation of the right to judge and condemn — even to 
condonn ourselves — and the invention of new tables of value, 
all belong to the same category. They are ultimately disguised 
modes of control and domination. 

The wiU to power is the source of value as wdl as of eadstence: 

* WiU to Power, § 70a. * Ibid. § 774 ; cf. §§ 775, 776, 720 and 721. 
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all ends, purposes and ideals are forms, extensions or tools of it. 
“ Valuing itself”, Nietzsche says, “ is only this -will to power.”* 
But in restoring reality to the will Nietzsche degrades con¬ 
sciousness. The ultunate springs of action and eTristsnrft are 
tmconscious and lie deep seated in animal lifo, not on the surBtce 
in conscious thought and intention. Consciousness is only a 
small and superficial part of the whole, and both the reality of 
the will and the greater values which it creates come from 
the unconscious or animal side of man’s existence. The animal 
frinctions are “ a million times more important ”, he ‘asserts, 
“ than all the finest states and heights of consciousness: the latter 
are a surplusage, in so for as they are not tools needed for those 
anim al functions ”.® “ The whole of conscious life, the min d 

together with the soul, together with the heart, with virtue and 
goodness,” he declares, ” labour in the service of the basic animal 
functions : above all the increase of life .”3 

Nietzsche’s view of inorganic nature — or at least of what 
seems to be inorganic nature — is rather obscure. Nature is 
folsified for us by our understanding — Nietzsche cannot get 
away altogether from the old point of view — and we read into 
it “ laws ” and “ things ” which are not there. “ I guard myself”, 
he says, against speaking of chemical laws : that has a moral 
fiavour. What is involved is rather an absolute establishment 
of relations of power: the stronger becomes master over the 
weaker insofor as the latter cannot enforce its own degree of 
independmice,—here there is no mercy, no forbearance, still 
less a respect for * laws ’.” If we eliminate sudi false notions, 
Nietzsche holds, no “ things ” are left, only “ dynamic quanta 
in a relation of tension to all other dynamic quanta : the essence 
of which consists in their relation to all other quanta Else¬ 
where Nietzsche seems to regard these centres as conscious, or 
at least quasi-conscious beings, attributing to each a peculiar 
view of the universe, i.e. of the other centres, which is ultimately 
its attempt to master them. Sud. a view and rendering of the 
world Nietzsche ealls a perspective, and every centre of force 
> Ibid. § 675. * § Ihid. 630. * Aid . § 635 ! c£ § 636. 
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has its own perspective, its own definite valuation, its own mode 
of action and reaction to the rest. “ There is no other ki nd of 
action,” he says, “ and the ‘ world ’ is only a word for the total 
play of these actions.”* 

Thus ultiniately die will to power constitutes all hfe, all 
reahty, all value. The intellect is its tool, a means by which it 
masters its enemies — all others — and by which it increases its 
range and mastery incessandy and without limit — save that of 
the resistance of those with superior strength. 

From this point of view Nihilis m itself acquires a new position, 
in NietTsche’s thought, and, at least for the few, is no longer 
merely the product of decadence and exhaustion. When Nihilism 
takes hold of the mind, all values are destroyed, save the judg¬ 
ing value itself. There remains only one value, viz. that of 
the supposedly true proposition, that everything is &lse and 
bad. 

“ Here ”, says Nietzsche, “ arises the problem of strength and 
weakness : 

(i) the weak are broken in pieces by it, 

(z) the stronger are destroyed but do not break, 

(3) the strongest overcome the judging value.”* 

But, it may be asked, how do they overcome the judging and 
condemning value ? At first they have to learn to stand al o ne 
in a meaningless world, and their strength may be measured, we 
are told, by the extent to which they can do so. Then., gradually 
they come to question whether the lack of purpose and meaning¬ 
lessness of the world is not itself the condition of value. Here 
is how Nietzsche expresses this conception. In rising above 
Nihilism the tnind asks : “ Whether the He is not something 
divine ? Whether all the value of things does not consist in 
their being filse ? . . . Whether one should not believe in 
God, not because he is true, but because he is false ? Whether 
despair is not merely the effect of a belief in the di vinit y of truth ? 
Whether precisely the lie, and &]se-making (fiJsijfyiag), the 

‘ Will to Power, § 567. * Ibid . § 37. 
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inserting of meaning, is not a value, a meaning, an end?”* 
The point might perhaps be put more simply, but its general 
significance is clear : if the so-called objective world has no values 
of its own, we are free to place our values into it, dominate it, 
and make it the instrument of our glory — almost of our divinitv. 
In principle Nietzsche has returned to the infrnt Zeus of 
Herachtus, to Dionysus and to the heights of the God of Chance 
in Zarathustra ; to a sublime being, makin g and unmaking, who, 
in the immensity of his power is aware that it is he who has madp 
and unmade, that he stands over his world, above it, untouched 
by it. Thus it is that for Nietzsche Nihilism becomes “ the ideal 
of the highest powerfulness of the mind, of superabundant life, 
partly destructive, partly ironic 

A full-dress discussion of Nietzsche’s theory of reality and 
knowledge is not called for here, but a brief co mme nt may not 
be out of place. Nietzsche does not carry out his view consist¬ 
ently ; indeed it is doubtful whether it can be made consistent. 
At frrst sight it looks as if he had restored reality and truth, 
although in a new sense, but if the restoration is taken seriously 
it has the unfortunate consequence of cancelling the argument 
by which it was reached. Thus, for example, if the organisation 
of experience and the introduction of unity, equaHty and law 
into it are means to power, and in the long run, as Nietzsche 
holds, knowledge can afford power only duough them, then 
it follows that the organised world is the true world, and its 
condemnation as unreal appearance is a mistake. Nietzsche’s 
assumption, which he is unwilling to abandon, is that knowledge 
goes away from reahty, whereas his conclusion requires that it 
should be a progress towards it. It would follow further, that 
if becoming, as Nietzsche persistently assumes, is not itself a 
category of knowledge, and is inherently opposed to knowledge, 
it cannot be true nor what is characterised by it, real If Nietzsche’s 
conclusions arc accepted there cannot be a realm of becoming 
over against the supposed world of unity of being, whoeby the 
latter is co ndemne d. Logically, Nietzsche ought to abandon 
* Ibid. § 1068. * Ibid. § 14. 
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the irrational world and accept the rational one ; but for this 
re-transvaluation of values he was not prepared. 

Further, as his view stands, its daim to truth is very limited : 
it is personal and subjective. On his own premises, the world, 
as he construes it, is only his means to his truth, i.e. a set of 
which enables him to overcome his fellows in the remorseless 
struggle for power which he wages against them and against 
nature. Psychologically this may very well be so, but logically 
it is not satisfying. It may seem at times that Nietzsche does accept 
this limitation, for more than once he suggests the subjectivity 
and individuality of truth. “ ‘ That — is now my way,’ ” said 
Zarathustra ; “ ‘ where is yours ? ’ So I answered those who 
asked me ‘ the way ’. For the way — it does not exist.” And 
Zarathustra warned his disciples against a nuve acceptance of his 
doctrine. “ Verily, I counsel you : go forth from me and guard 
yourselves against Zarathustra, and better still; be ashamed of 
him. Perhaps he deceives you. . . . You had not sought on 
your ovm account: hence ye found me. So do all beHevers; 
therefore there is so litde in all beHef. Now I bid you lose me 
and find yourselves, and only when you have all denied me, 
will I return to you.” * Much of this, however, is just wholesome 
advice to potential disciples that they should think for themselves; 
and in a minor degree it is an apology for not having disciples, 
an apology which impBcity likens Zarathustra’s plight to that of 
Christ when Peter denied him in the haU of the High Priest, 
and suggests a tritimphant return of the disciples to him. This 
perhaps is its real point. And frr the rest, Nietzsche’s general 
attitude is as uncompromising in its claim to absolute validity 
as that of any oth^ philosopher. 

But these difficulties and logical incoherendes are not heeded 
by Nietzsche himself, for the fundamental drive of his thought 
is not logical but moral. His real difficulty is not that reality 
has no meaning but that it has the wrong meaning; and the 
ascription of complete irrationality to it is a defence mechanism, 
a measure of despair. Nietzsche did not find the world plasdc, 

^ Also Spradi Zarathustra, Part I, (3). 
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indeterminate and ready to be moulded to any diape the creative 
mind might choose to give it. On the contrary he found it hard, 
obdurate, satisfied with itself, with ways of its own, and not 
prepared to listen to him, his needs and suggestions. And his 
philosophy is not so much a transcription of what he found in the 
world, as a c laim set ova: against it, the claim of a neglected 
subjectivity against a heedless, inconsiderate, alim objective real¬ 
ity. Moreover, the refractory world with which Nietzsche had 
to deal was primarily social and the necessity of it to bim is 
emphasised, in his very withdrawal from it, by his intense feeling 
of loneliness. His theory is ultimately a demand that he shall have 
power over a world which he cannot master. Of course, it 
takes the form of philosophical and psychological assertion and 
interpretation, and since his fundamental feeling of weakness 
and frilure led in him to the constant insistent demand for powder, 
he saw the same elements everywhere, not only in man but also 
in all nature. Much of the description is true, for the demand 
for power is a deep-seated element in all life. But it is not the 
only element; and to treat it as the source of reality itself is to 
confuse a claim, made in the absence of the conditions fi>r its 
realisation, with that realisation itself. The result, it may be 
suggested, is ruinous ; for it is obvious that the divinity of the 
Dionyaan is a disguised form of utter slavery. The Dionysian 
has to applaud whatever the irrational producer cares to o&r 
him ; he has to pretend that by identifying himself with the 
great God, Blind Chance, he has acquired infinite power. But 
he does not really control the course of things, and, unless he 
develops a lust for destruction, ready to accept with sadistic 
joy any fere whatever, he feels in his heart he is not the leader, 
or creator, but merely a camp-follower uailing behind in the 
dust, in the second-hand glory of intoxication. 

We shall have to deal with the Dionysian ecstasy more fuUy 
later in connection with Nietzsche’s treatment of art, but it may 
be pointed out here he himself was a very imperfect follower of 
that great god. Pity Nietzsche disclaimed in his writings, because 
he felt it; hardness he counselled, because he was sensitive; and 
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of personal cruelty he was innocent, he had no delight in 
visible suffering. Even in his literary swashbuckling, when he 
attacked other than the dead, he did not intend for long to inflict 
pain on them, and was naively surprised if they felt hurt. He was 
of course Dionysian in that he had rare moments of rapture, artA 
these moments are of great importance for the understanding of 
binn ; but they themselves will be misunderstood if they are not 
seen against a background of a very different colom, the drab 
background of a suffering, lonely, unsuccessful man,, conscious 
that even his truest and noblest conceptions are failures in the 
world of his fellows. Nietzsche realised with painful acuteness 
that he had to deal with an unescapable world of other people, 
over against which his own ideal world stood as a mere rlaim 
It may be of some advantage at this stage to realise how £ir 
the general character of such a view as that which we have 
just analysed was characterised in anticipation by Hegel; for 
Hegel is the supreme example of the opposing tendency which 
brings thought and concrete reality into intimate unity. A view 
like that of Nietzsche Hegel regards as the logical outcome of 
the claims made by the abstract moral consciousness, that is to 
say, by the attitude of mind which asserts the intrinsically justified 
ckims of the free spirit to freedom and power, but asserts them 
abstractly in the absence of the conditions under which alone they 
can be made good, claiming its right to judge and decide without 
acknowledging its duty to judge righdy, and demanding, apart 
from the community and ev^ against it, satisfiictions which 
can be obtained only within it by active participation in its 
a&irs. When this attitude of mind reaches its peak, says Hegel, 
the mind thinks of itsdf as that which decides finally in matters 
of truth, right and duty. It is aware of the objective ethical 
demands made upon it, but it cannot forget itself and sink itself 
in the objective situation in full seriousness and be governed by 
objective needs. It is for ever conscious of itself as choosing to 
act in such-^d-such a way, and it believes that it is completely 
free to act otherwise if it thinks frt. It does act as others do, 
but with a diflhrence. To the njuve moral agent it says : You 
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accept a law in a straightforward &shion and act according to it; 
so do I, but I go further than you, I also transcend the law, re¬ 
cognising it as something 1 have chosen when I could have chosen 
otherwise. “ It is not the situation which is excellent, but I who 
am so ; and over the law and the situation I am a master who 
only plays with them at his good pleasure; and in this ironic 
consciousness in which I let the highest perish, I enjoy only 
myself.”* 

Hegel, perhaps not without some agreement from Nietzsche 
himself characterises this attitude as the embodiment of the 
principle of evil; but into the problem of good and evil we have 
still to go. 

' Philosophie des Redits, § 140 (£). 
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The book which Nietzsche intended to be the greatest of all his 
works, TTte Will to Power, has as its sub-title a phrase usually 
rendered as “ the transvaluation of all values The word 
Umwertung, represented in English by “ transvaluation ”, is a 
coinage, meaning literally a valuation which, turns upside-down, 
and it gains weight by its close verbal similarity to a common 
word, Umwerjung, meaning an overthrowing. Niet2sche dius 
claims to overthrow all values, not by destroying them outright, 
but by inverting them, acclaiming where ordinary judgments 
condemn, and condemning where they acclaim. AU his wr iting .^ 
of this period have to be interpreted from this point of view, 
including that entitled Beyond Good and Evil. Nietzsche’s view 
throughout is a moral one in the broad sense that, in spite of 
some disclaimers, he remains within the field of valuation, and 
passes firial judgments of value, although they are opposed in 
tenor to the judgments of ordinary people. 

Ordinary people, Nietzsche found, treat their moral judgments 
as the most important ones they make. And since he thought 
these judgments bad, and resented the point of view from which 
they were derived, he spent much of his eloquence in contradicting 
and attempting to reverse them. Ordinary people have an ideal 
of life which seemed to Nietzsche to deny the highest values. 
He therefore attacked it with all the means in his power and 
attempted to set up a counter one, in which the true values, as 
he saw them, would be given their rightful place. 

"We may begin by considering the conception of the good 
life which Nietzsche commends in place of that given by the 
ordinary moral consciousness. It is obvious from our previous 
discussion that in an attempt to define the good life Nietzsche 
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must be confmed by his general philosophic principles. He must 
found his doctrine somehow on the will to power, for that, as 
we have seen, is ultimately th.e source both of reality and of 
value. This he does. But it is by no means all he does ; for the 
ideal which he can devise direcdy from the conception of the 
will to power, although thrilling and enticing in its way, is not 
enough to satisfy his mind. His conception therefore is a complex 
one, containing a number of imperfecdy united elements drawn 
from different sources, and reflecting the qualities he admired 
in such different beings as the tyrannical conqueror, the aristocrat 
and the solitary recluse of genius. The logical basis is the will 
to power, but the main conception in actuality is that of the 
aristocrat. We must, however, consider all three phases in turn. 

It is obvious, of course, on Nietzsche’s principles, that the 
good man must be strong. In November 1883, stung by his 
sister’s reproaches and by the pettiness of her ideals, Nietzsche 
wrote : “ There are strong ‘ selves ’ whose self^eeking one might 
call almost divine {e.g. Zarathustra’s) — but every strength what¬ 
ever has in itself something refreshing and enrapturing to 
the eye. Read Shakespeare : he is full of such strong people, 
raw, hard, powerful, granite-people. In these our time is so 
poor. . . .You cannot think how lonely and ‘ concealed ’ I 
always appear to myself in all the amiable ‘ Tartuflfery ’ of those 
people whom you call good, and what a cry there goes up at the 
same time within me for someone who is outspoken and can 
speak, even if he bimsplf is an abomination. . . . Of comrse I 
should prefer demi-gods for my entertainment.” 

This was written at the time of the crisis in his relations with 
Ree and Miss Salomf, when he was being drawn into spasmodic 
furious action against his friends and his home by the insinuations 
and suggestions which played on his mind. It was an outburst 
of a pliable man bent almost beyond endurance, and presents 
the fundamental detire for power, power at any cost; perhaps 
even die cruder the better, because more convincing. This 
power Nietzsche did not have,—not long after this he ran away 
from rhe very name of Ree,— and he would have been puzded 
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to know what to do with it, if it had been, bestowed upon Viini 
But he wanted it, and it seemed to him then the primary thing he 
wanted. 

The situation, however, is not so simple as this statement 
might appear to imply. Nietzsche’s conception of the ideal tnan 
is not intelligible except in relation to a particular type and organ¬ 
isation of society, viz. that which he calls the aristocratic. “ Every 
elevation of the type ‘ man ’ ”, he says in Beyond Good and Evil, 
“ has hitherto been the work of an aristocratic society — and so 
will it always be again : a society which believes in a long ladder 
of orders of rank and diflferences of valuation firom man to man^ 
and which requires slavery in some form or other.” * The ideal 
man is an aristocrat, looking down on the ordinary run of human¬ 
ity as ultimately there for his benefit. Society may be organised 
into a series of grades, each of which presumably looks down 
appropriately on those beneath it. Nevertheless the cleavage 
between the highest group, the upper noble class, and the rest 
is more fundamental than any other division, and does in effect 
cut the society into two : freemen and slaves. 

Moreover, Nietzsche’s theory of value is definitely ohgarchic, 
the doctrine of one whose ancestors might have sat in the Diet 
of Poland. Value does not He in the community as a whole, 
less still in the lower class, nor even in the king and the govern¬ 
ment ; it resides in the privileged class of nobles,— “ The essential 
thing in a good and healthy aristocracy is that it should ffel itself 
to be not a function (whether of the kingship or of the common¬ 
wealth) but that it is their meaning and highest justification,— 
that accordingly, it should accept with a good conscience the 
sacrifice of an untold number of human beings, who for its 
benefit must be depressed and degraded into slaves and tools. 
Its fundamental belief must be that society is not allowed to 
exist for the sake of society; but only as a substructure and 
scaffolding, by which a select kind of being may raise itself to 
its higher tasks and in general to a higher existence.”® 

This is stated very moderately : the aristocracy should accept 
* Beyond Good and Evil, § 257. * Ibid. § 358. 
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the sacrifice of the others \^-ith a good cor.scier.cc. But Nietzsche 
means something more than, this, scmetrung less moder-tc. 
Aristocracies, he held, have alwavs anseii dv 'S’iolence, bv con- 
quest; the incoming barbarians — nobles vrere always of 
barbarian origin — were stronger and more viral than these whom 
they conquered and enslaved ; they were, Nietzsche says, “ the 
more complete men (which at every level amounts to the same as 
‘ the more wholly beasts ’) 

There is nothing reprehensible, Nietzsche declares, in thi«i ; 
it is all a matter of power and the will to power. “■ It is not 
surprising ”, he says, that the lambs should dislike the great 
birds of prey : but no reason for blaming the birds of prey lies 
in the fact that they catch Htde lambs.”* Indeed, Nietzsche 
thinks, it is absurd “ to desire that strength should not express 
itself as strength, that it should not be a will to overpower, to 
overthrow, to become master, a thirst for enemies, resistances 
and triumphs ”. “A quantum of power is just such a quantum of 
impulse, will, action ”,— and that is the end of the matter. 

Nietzsche’s view here is the outcome of that which he took 
in earlier days of the “ Tragic Age ” in Greece, and of the con¬ 
ception of the Renaissance w’hich he formed under the influence 
of Burckhardt. Then he had looked with horrifled admiration 
at the violence by which culture, as he tmderstood it, vras estab¬ 
lished, and he delighted to point out its dreadful and cruel 
nature. Later, in the time of Human all too Human, the horror 
increased, but now it has disappeared. The violence is justtfled; 
for it is an expression of the will to power, from which all values 
come. 

The significance of his attitude may perhaps best be brought 
out by comparison with that of Burckhardt. Through Burck¬ 
hardt Nietzsche learned that the development of individuality 
which was fostered by the Renaissance had its roots in something 
which was not culture, the violent, illegitimate, ruthless seizure 
of power. This Burckhardt disliked and condemned. W^e 
see ”, he says, “ -with fidghtful evidence a boundless ambition 
* Ihid. § 257. * Genealogy of Morals, i, § 13. 
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and diirst for greatness, independent of all means and con¬ 
sequences.” And after detailing a scries of deeds of blood and 
treachery, he says ; “ These are characteristic features of this 
age of overstrained and despairing passions and forces, and remind 
us of the burning of the temple of Diana at Ephesus in the time 
of Philip of Maccdon 

Perhaps the most outstanding example is that of Cesare 
Borgia. Burckhardt’s account is uncompromising. “His violent 
measures assumed the character of devilish wickedness which 
necessarily reacts upon the ends pursued. What was done in 
the struggle with the Roman nobles and with the tyrants of 
the Romagna exceeds in faithlessness and barbarity even that- 
measure to which the Aragonese rulers of Naples had already 
accustomed the world and the genius for deception was also 
greater. . . . He himself used to wander about Rome in the 
night time with his guards, and there is every reason to believe 
that he did so not only because, like Tiberius, he shrank ftom 
showing his now repulsive features by daylight, but also to 
gratify his insane thirst for blood, perhaps even on the persons 
of those unknown to him.” 

' Nietzsche knew this account, and did not question the facts. 
But he reversed Burckhardt’s judgment. “ We fundamMitally 
misunderstand the beast of prey and the man of prey (for example 
Cesare Borgia), we misunderstand ‘ nature ’, so long as we seek 
for some ‘ morbidness ’ at the basis of this most healthy of all 
tropical monsters and growths, or in any way for a ‘ hell ’ inborn 
in them ; — as almost all moralists hitherto have done.” ^ These 
rank tropical growths, for Nietzsche, are the most desirable 
ones; and it is through them and their unscrupulous subjecting 
of other, lesser, people to their unrefined wishes that com¬ 
munities have been fbiuided and the field of culture prepared. 

Two points must be distinguished in order to understand 
this vie^ : on the one hand, the violence used to found a com¬ 
munity and to establish a society, whether on Nietzsche’s or any 
other lines, in a situation where a society does not already efiect- 
’ Beyond Good and Evil, § 197. 
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ivdy exist; and on the other, the continued xise of violence as 
an essential part of the activity of die ideal man after a society has 
been established, even accoring to the most approved pattern. 

It may be useful to contrast Nietzsche’s view here with tbaf 
of Hegel, against which he sets his own in more or less conscious 
opposition. 

Inside organised society, Hegel maintains, there is no longer 
room for heroes — men who exercise heroic violaice on 
fellows : their place is in uncivilised life. There, although they 
constrain other men, without any recognised authority to 
justify them, the inherent rationality of the institutions which 
they found and of the order which they establish, gives them a 
right against the selftsh natural impulses of uncivilised men. 
But when the community has been established, and when law 
rules, the justiftcation for private violence disappears. Heroes 
thus live on only in the interstices of society, and their heroism 
is in place only against nature and the enemies of society itself. 

Of course, in these interstices there is abimdant room for 
them ; the courage that dices disease, calamity and deadi for the 
sake of others will never die out, for even although the enmity 
of man to man and ofnation to nation should ftoally be overcome, 
nature itself remains unconqueced and in the end unconquerable. 
The irrational will always be at hand, and the violence of heroism 
against it is a part of the highest quality of human excellence. 
But, insists Hegel, violence of the private citizen within the state 
against others must give way to the rule of law. 

From this view Nietzsrhe dissents. The hero, the man of 
selftsh power, is not the means to social order, but is himself the 
fitial end; states ought never to be so organised that heroism 
disappears within them. The uncertainty, the danger, the failure 
or ab-wnre of compelling law, which justify the violence of the 
hero, must be preserved inside society itseli^ as an essraitial part 
of it in its hig^h^ form. 

The form of society in which this is secured, according to 
Nietzsche, is aristocracy ; and in his treatment of it he r^ards 
the aristocrat as the natural heir to the virtue and vitality of his 
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powerful, vengeful, malicious, mistrustful souls, ready for all 
tliat is dreadful, and hardened by privation and customary' 
morality ? The pleasure of cruelty, so that it is even counted 
as a virtue of such a soul under these conditions to be inventive 
and insatiable in cruelty. . . . Cruelty is one of the oldest festive 
joys of m a nkin d.” * Later, however, the reservations preserved 
here die away. In Beyond Good and Evil Nietzsche writes : 
“ Almost everything that we call ‘ higher culture ’ rests on the 
spiritualising and deepening of cruelty — that is my thesis : that 
* wild beast ’ has not been killed off at all, it lives, it blooms, it 
has only — deified itself. That which constitutes the painfiil 
voluptuousness of tragedy is cruelty.”® And he goes on to argue 
that if we are properly imbued with the spirit of cruelty we can 
extract pleasure fi^om our own sufferings. From this point of 
view even the thinker is a sublimated torturer ; “ for he con¬ 
strains his spirit to know against the wish of his heart — that is, 
to say No, where he might affirm, love, worship. . . . Even in 
evary will to know there is a drop ofcruelty.” Personal experience 
is very dose to the surfi.ee here, and it is a puzzled man who 
asks him.self the question : Why in such circumstances do you 
think at all ? The only answer he can suggest, although he 
plainly is not sadshed with it, is this : “ There is something 
crud in the inclination of my mind ”. 

In the light of these statements we may perhaps realise the 
extreme lengths to which Nietzsche is prepared to carry the 
principle that the higher man, — the great man, the conqueror 
or the aristocrat — is of first value. The great man, Nietzsche 
thinks, is stimulated by the sight of a chaotic sodety, and seeks 
to reorganise it so that the man of the future, the aristocrat, may 
be produced. In so doing he must, Nietzsche thinks, annihilate 
millions of less perfect human beii^s, and he must be so consdtuted 
as not to be overwhelmed “ by the sufiering created, the like of 
which never existed before”.® The production of great individuals 
is for Nietzsche not only the main end, but is the only end of 

> Daum of Day, § i8. ® Beyond Good and Evil, § 229. 
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society. “ The revolution, confusion and distress of whole 
peoples is in my view of less importance that the distress of great 
individuals in their development.”* In fact, he argues, “the 
many distresses of aU these little beings ” by themselves do not 
count at all; they are nothing except in so &r as they enter the 
feehngs of great men. As an example of his view he refers to 
Napoleon. “ The Revolution made Napoleon possible ; that 
is its justification. At a similar price we ought to desire the 
anarchistic collapse of our whole civilisation. Napoleon made 
nationalism possible: that is its excuse.”* The principle is quite 
clear, and we can easily supply other examples for oursdves. 
Genghis Khan was a mightier conqueror than Napoleon. His 
Mongol Armies carried death and carnage from Tartary to the 
coasts of China and the waters of the Mediterranean, heaped up 
the dead against the walls of Mussulman cities so that the stormers 
might enter to slay all within, and drove the broken chivalry of 
Poland and Germany in ruin before the hail of their arrows. 
On Nietzsche’s principles, the fear and destruction to be brought 
to the world of his time is a small price — perhaps no price at aU 
— to pay for the value he gave to the world merely by existing. 
Nietzsche is definite on this point. The value of the great man 
is inherent in himself, his higher nature depends on the difference 
between him and others, on the height he stands above them 
and not at all on any effect he produces, “ even if it should be the 
shattering of the globe itself”.* 

We have already seen the motives behind this worship of 
strength : but the judgment which approved and accepted it in 
all its crudity is perhaps more difficult to understand. Nietzsche 
himself however, has provided a key. “ An active little boy 
will stare ironically if you ask him : ‘ Would you like to become 
more virtuous ? ’— but he will open his eyes wide if you ask 
him : ‘ Would you like to become stronger than your com¬ 
rades ? ’ ” ♦ An active little boy, barely adolescent —judging on 
behalf of a weary man who in his day had missed the crade 
barbarity of ordinary boyhood, and had sipped his chocolate 
‘ Will to Power, § 965. * Ibid. § 877. * Ibid. § 876. Ibid. § 918. 
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at the village inn when the gay dogs drank their beer 1 Nietzsche 
never quite got over adolescence. 

This, however, is only one side of him ; on another he was a 
cultured, fescidious man, -with desires, tastes and values incom¬ 
prehensible to callow youth. And v.-e have now to consider 
how this other aspect co-operates wdth the £rst to produce a 
peculiar attitude to life. Nietzsche’s admiration is not reserved 
for the mere conqueror, but extends to other tv'pes also, so he 
passes from the barbarian to the aristocrat, asking what other 
features in addition to strength mark the man. of quality-. 

In Beyond Good and Evil he gives an answer to this question 
in which the stress stih Hes largely on the aspect of violence. 
“ Life itself”, he says, “ is essentially appropriating, injuring, 
overmastering of the strange and weaker, suppressing, hardness, 
and at least, and at the mildest, expropriation.”^ “ Expropriarion 
does not pertain to a corrupt or imperfect and primitive society ; 
it belongs to the essence of the living as a fundamental organic 
function, it is a consequence of the organism’s own wiU to power, 
which is just its will to life.” The aristocrat, from this point of 
view, is essentially an expropriator, his view of life and his 
conception of excellence being determined by his frank recogni¬ 
tion of that fact. He “ feels that he himself determines values, he 
does not need to be approved of, he judges : ‘ What is harmfiil 
to me is harmful in itself, he knows that he himself alone confers 
any honour on things, he is a creator of values. ... In the fore¬ 
ground there is the feeling of plenitude, of power, which seeks 
to overflow, the happiness of high tension, the consciousness of a 
wealth which desires to bestow and give away.”^* Then follows 
a sentence which throws into high relief a phase of Nietzsche s 
character which we have already discovered. ” Moreover, the 
man of quality helps the unfortunate, but not, or almost not, 
from pity ; rather from an urge generated by the super-abundance 
of power.” Nietzsche is not willing to abandon utterly the form 
of behaviour which arises from the dictates of ordinary humanity, 
but he changes the motive, attributing to the benefactor the will 
‘ Beyond Good and Evil, § 259. * Ibid. § 260. 
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to power which he himself resented so bitterly when he thought 
himself the object of it. Now he is looking at the situation from 
the other end ; and so he retains the act but excludes pity, on the 
ground that it is a sign of weakness. " The man of quality 
honours himself as the powerful one, also as one who has power 
over himself, who can speak or be sdent, who exercises severity 
and hardness against himself, and who venerates all severity and 
hardness.” With this selfconfrdence and pride there is coiyoined 
“ a typical reverence for age and tradition — all law rests on 
this double reverence — a belief and prejudice in frvour of his 
ancestors and to the disadvantage of newcomers 

In T%e Will to Power the picture is given in greater detaiL 
The aristocrat, as a member of a s m all class of the privileged 
elite, has a double relationship ; on the one hand, to the mass of 
the servile population beneath him, on the other to the members 
of his own class. In this situation, says Niet2sche, he has ” die 
conviction that he has duties only towards those like him, 
towards others he bdiaves as he thinks fit, that only inter pares 
is justice to be hoped for And he adds, “ Unfortunatdy it 
cannot be counted on for a long time yet One part of this 
conception is simple, the relation to the lower classes : the 
privileged aristocrat is the creator of values and others have no 
rights at all against him. The second part is harder to grasp. 
Nietzsche speaks of justice — and of duties. What are those 
duties, and how are they determined ? In seeking an answer to 
this question we have to consider the relations of the aristocrats 
to one another. They are the spiritual heirs, if not the bodily 
descendants, of the barbarian conqueror, and his ruthlessness 
and egoism is in their blood. They are therefore intrinsically 
hostile to one another. But if each of them were to assert him¬ 
self continually on every possible occasion and increase his 
feeling of power by destroying as many of the others as possible 
by every means at his command, the class would quickly dis¬ 
appear. The assertion of the wiU to powa: must therefore be 
restrained, and a code of behaviour instituted to prevent wanton 

* Will to Power, § 943. 
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and surprise attack. Thus a strict etiquette grows up which, 
externally at least, reverences in others the quality which is 
common to all. It is thus a guard, a mechanism of defence, 
whereby each individual hides himself from others, and prevents 
them from coming into touch with his real being. Thus, says 
Nietzsche, the aristocrat cultivates a “ frivolous appearance in 
word, dress, attitude, with a stoical hardness and self-mastery ” 
which protects him “ from all rude curiosity ”. With this goes 
a “ slow gesture and a slow glance ”. Most things, the aristocrat 
assumes, or pretends to assume, are not wor^ much, and a 
sceptical demeanour is therefore fit ting for him : he must look 
at the world around him with hauteur and a supercilious air. 
Speaking personally for the dass, Nietzsche adds : “We admire 
with difficulty 

With this we may connect a more important quality, viz. 
the ability to endure pain without complaint. This no doubt 
is a natural quahty of the barbarian warrior —“ the brave ”— 
and might be taken €ox granted in his spiritual descendant, but 
Nietzsche gives it a deeper meaning, speaking of “ the endurance 
of poverty, distress and even of sickness ”, qualities not necessarily 
associated with die “ tiatural ” aristocrat, because presumably 
not much required, and certainly not highly relished by the first 
of the species whom Nietzsche studied, Theog^ of Megara. 
Nietzsche is beginning to shift his ground. His fundamental 
idea is that the aristocrat — his own ideal self — must be physically 
strong and agile; a lover of sport and amusement, he must 
excel in competitive pastimes and revel in every form of free 
joyous expression. The hunt, the dance, the tourney must be 
his dehght. But the tension which exists within the dass, the 
competition between its memb^, which in principle knows no 
limit, tends to curb the Joyousness and abandon of the expression, 
leading to constraint, guardedness and self<oncealment. The 
aristocrat, like Nietzsche hims elf, has to wear a mask. He has 
for ever to reassure himself of his mherent worth, treat the merely 
“ gifted ” with irony, and insist on the necessity for noble birth. 
There is, of course, fear in this attitude; and it involves a collusive 
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appeal by each aristocrat to the others, asking imphcitly for 
their recognition that he is of value. Thus the pride of the 
aristocrat, as Nietzsche sees him, turns over into vanity, in 
Schopenhauer’s sense of the term. 

The inhibition which marks aristocratic behaviour in 
Nietzsche’s conception of it involves real impoverishment. It 
is enough to mention one point. Gallantry is of course a duty 
of the aristocrat, so Nietzsche puts down as one item in the 
schedule, “ Pleasure in women, as perhaps a lesser, but finer 
and hghter kind of being. What happiness to meet beings who 
have always dancing and silliness and dress in their minds.” 
Having had scanty success with serious women, Nietzsche turns, 
in thought, to their more firivolous sisters. With them, in 
actuality, he seems to have had little to do, and when they came 
across him they must have regarded him, if at all, with the interest 
to be given to mysterious oddities. And so Nietzsche pays them 
back, gently but firmly. “ There is a slavish love ”, he says, 
“ which subordinates itself and gives itself away : which idealises 
and deceives itself,— there is a divine love which despises and 
loves and reshapes and elevates the loved one.” Nietzsche 
insists on his superiority, and on his contempt, but forgivingly 
he would make the pretty dears worthy of him. 

But we have not yet answered our question : What does 
duty mean for the aristocrat ? We have found a code ofbehaviour 
imposed on him, and we are told of his jealous insistence on its 
observance by others. Each demands fiom all the respect of 
ceremonious treatment, and in turn accords it as a safeguard, 
as indireedy a recognidon of his own worth, and as 4 mask for his 
real personahty. But that observance of the rules of decorum 
is not all that duty means, even for Nietzsche ; we have to look 
further. 

The formal politeness which the aristocrat shows to others, 
and the respect for himself which it indireedy impHes and ensures, 
is based very largely, in Nietzsche’s view, on reverence for the 
ancestors and on pride of birth. But a difficulty arises here, the 
difficulty which embarrassed Nietzsche’s treatment in The Use 
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and Abuse of History and his view of moraliu' in T’jj Da'-'n :fD<iy. 
We depend on the past and on tradition for strength, and yet 
the past binds us, confines us and destroys our fireedom. This 
dilemma is the fimdamental one which confronts Nietzsche’s 
philosophy at every stage in all its branches — the apparent 
incompatibility of freedom and its conditions. 

The solution which Nietzsche adopts in the present connection 
is as follows. The ideal man, the man of culture, must be trained ; 
otherwise he is not even strong, for apparent strength without 
discipline is 'weakness. But this training, in the aristocratic 
group, does not come by law, argument or persuasion. It is 
less conscious, more ingrained, habitual rather than refiective. 
And it is secured by the practice of Hving in a society where that 
society’s ways are regarded with unc^uesdoning awe, their value 
lying in their antiquity and in the wisdom of the ancestors. 
Given this reverence, the mind is formed, and through the 
fimetioning of habit the implied standards of behaviour are 
followed without question. 

But this involves the subjection of the individual to the 
group, and in The Dawn of Day Nietzsche had proclaimed 
die incompatibility of freedom and customary morahty. Thus 
the freedom which the good life demands, and without which it 
is not possible, seems in conflict with the conditions of strength 
and character without which that freedom is valueless. The 
solution which Nietzsche offers is as follows. Customary 
mo rality must provide the training ; for without it the aristocratic 
quahties cannot be attained. But it must be transcended. When 
foe training has done all it can, foe pupil must step forth from it 
and become free. But, we may ask : How does he do this f 
^Vhere does he go when he steps forth from foe protection of 
custom ? 

The most explicit answrer which Nietzsche gives to this 
further question is contained in The Genealogy of florals. There 
the entire function of all recorded and unrecorded history is 
ggid to be that of training beings who can behave regularly on 
a voluntary batis, or, as Nietzsche puts it, can keep their promises 
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to tkemselves aad others. The content of habit, it is impHcd, 
is valudess, and the control by it is not itself a good. But through 
it there is acquired a capacity for conscious adherence to a s^ 
imposed rule, which will make behaviour calculable and orderly. 
The man who is thus trained, the man of good breeding, can 
lay down a law for himself and adhere to it, even to his hurt. 
He is a sovereign being, a free man, a man who has become 
free, who can really promise, the master of the free wiU. In this 
way, Nietzsche adds, he acquires a sense of responsibility which 
raises him altogether above the animal level. 

In The WiU to Power itself the same line is taken, self- 
consistency and self-control becoming the highest qualities of 
the good man, and everything else being subordinated to them. 
Speaking of possible disciples Nietzsche says : “To such mai 
as concern me at all I wish sufi^ring, abandonment, sickness, 
ill-treatment, indignity — I wish that deep self^ontempt, the 
torture of self-distrust, the misery of the defeated may not remain 
unknown : I have no pity for them, because I wish for them the 
only wish that can prove to-day whether a man has value or not 
— whether he can stand fest Standing fest is the value ; to 
what one stands fast is of minor importance, perhaps of none. 
Thus the answer to our question would appear to be that the 
aristocrat, as a free man, acquires duties by laying them on 
himself and their only value consists in his resolution to adhere 
to them. 

This answer, however, does not dispose of the problem fuHy. 
Where, we must still ask, do the duties which the free man lays 
on himself come from ? Nietzsche’s reply, of course, is that the 
free man creates them : but it is beside the point. Does he 
create them out of nothing ? Is there any criterion of them when 
they have been created ? Is there anything to distinguish duty 
from obstinacy ? There are the crucial points: how does 
Nietzsche deal with them ? 

In various passages he speaks of the awful burden lying on 
the creator of values and the sense of responsibility which he 

* Will to Power, § 910. 
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must have. Sut he does not make cleax to ■whom, if to anyone, 
he is responsible, or how any judgment is to be made on the way 
in which he has discharged his task. The solutions adopted for 
this problem by other thinkers are in general for 

Nietzsche because they tend to involve some objective con¬ 
sideration — the universality of the law, the good of the com¬ 
munity or the like. For Nietzsche no such olyective criterion 
can exist, for if the great man, the free man, is really ■final 
standard of-value and the creator of it, no other value, no criterion, 
can be set up against him or over him, by which he can be judged. 
It is true that Nietzsche does try to evade this diflBculty by 
asserting that the great man ■will fed impelled to organise society 
in such a way that other great men may be produced. But the 
suggestion, if taken seriously as a duty or objective criterion by 
which to judge the great man, is inconsistent -with the main li-ne 
of Nietzsche’s thought. 

The problem with which Nietzsche is feced here appears 
also in his treatment of crime and the criminaL We have already 
seen that at least from the days of Human all too Human he 
had a kindly feeling for the criminal and resented the treatment 
ordinarily meted out to him. The d enial of free -will and re¬ 
sponsibility in general carried -widi it the denial of the responsibility 
of the criminal in particular; and Nietzsche tried to free the 
imfortunate sinner against society from the stain of guilt. The 
same point of-view reappears in The Will to Power, where punish¬ 
ment is again discussed and its radonahty denied. One form of 
the argument is instructive. There is no such thing, Nietzsche 
declares, as retribution, for such an idea involves belief in an 
equivalence of action “ which in all real relationships simply does 
not appear. Every action can not be paid back ; between ‘ real 
individuals ’ th^e are no equal actions, and consequendy there 
is no ‘ requital ’. . . . When I do anything, I am very for from 
thinki'ng that it will be possible for anyone at all to do the like : 
it belongs to me. . . . One cannot pay back: what is done 
against me would always be another act.” * The isolation of the 

' Ibid. § 925. 
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individual, wiich is at tke root of Nietzsche’s thought, appears 
here in the form of the denial of die very possibility of objective 
responsibility and justice. 

Moreover, Nietzsche has sympathetically emphasised the 
good qualities of the criminal, because he too is a rebel against 
society, the audacity and strength of character which the criminal 
must have in. order to set the community at defiance and to 
act firom his own egoisdc desires and not fi-om craven slavish 
motives. Indeed the assimilation of the criminal and the hero 
is carried so fiir that it is difficult to see how they are to be 
distinguished. 

But however that may be, the general tendency of Nietzsche’s 
thought is dear — away from society and from outward triumphs 
towards the individual and towards inward self-mastery. The 
ultimate power, in which all value Hes, is not that which lays the 
world in ruins, but that which dominates the self and constrains 
it to a persistent course of action. “ It is a consolation to me ”, 
says Nietzsche, “ to know that over the smoke and dirt of the 
hollows where men live, there is a higher, dearer h umanity , 
which will always be very small in number (for everything 
outstanding is in its essence rare) : one bdongs to it, not because 
one is more gifted or virtuous or heroic or loving than the people 
down bdow there — but because one is colder, dearer, more 
frr-sighted, lonelier, because one endures, prefers, demands the 
loneliness as happiness, privilege, yea as condition of existence, 
because one lives amidst douds and lightning as amidst one’s 
equals, and no less amidst sunbeams, dewdrops, snowflakes, 
and all that needs must come from the heights, and which, when 
it moves, must eternally move only in the direction from above 
to bdow. Aspirations towards the height are not ours.— The 
heroes, martyrs, geniuses and enthusiasts are not suffidently 
quiet, patient, refined, cold and slow for us.”^ And in the same 
spirit we are told that after generations of training a plenitude 
of weighty and important things may unite in the sublime man, 
“ even if he is quite delicate and fragile ”. 

* WiU to Power, § 993 , 
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Thus the harbaiiau conqueror, after turning aristocrat, has 
at length become a cultured recluse. 

The truth of the suggestion made earher that Nietzsche’s 
conception of the good life, his ideal man, was not to ordinary 
eyes constructed according to a single pattern, but was a varying 
union of discordant elements, is now obvious. The question 
is not what we could make of these factors, but rather what 
Nietzsche himself made of them. Did they fall into one coherent 
living picture in his mind, caught into unity by some bond that 
has escaped us ? Where did the conception come from ? Was 
it a creation of logical thinking, or was it in the end the v'ague 
imreaJised ideal which it seems to be, compacted of every wish 
from that of boyish adventure to those of rehgious hope and 
poetic beauty ? It is hard to tell. But Nietzsche himself has 
something to add. ‘ ‘ I wras afraid among men, I desired among men 
and nothing quieted me. Then 1 went into sohtude and created 
the Superman. And when I created him, I arranged the great 
veil for him and let the noonday shine around him.”^ A vdled 
figure in the sunlight, erected by fear, yearning and loneliness. 

' Works, vol. xiv, p. io8- 
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“ The opposite of the Superman. ”, says Nietzsche, “ is the last 
man : I created him at the same time as the former.” * Ha ving 
examined die one creation, we have now to consider the other. 

In the light of our previous discussion it is easy to understand 
why Nietzsche adopted the straightforward and simple point of 
view of his first guide to the aristocracy, Theognis of Megara. 
We — the privileged land-owning class — are the good ; they 
— the unprivileged workers, ferm labourers and city dwellers — 
are the bad. That is what the words mean. “ Good ” is the 
term which indicates the qualities and code of men of rank; 
“ bad ” is the term which indicates the qualities and code of the 
men of no rank. 

There is of course an assumption behind this apparently 
simple identification : the man of rank is strong, his qualities and 
code are those of strength ; whereas on the other hand the man 
of no rank, the slave, is weak, his qualities and code are those of 
the Weak. The justice of this assumption, however, is not al¬ 
together obvious, and we shall see later that it causes Nietzsche 
some trouble. 

The code of bdiaviour proper to the lower unprivileged 
class, resembles that of the masters in that it necessarily sets out 
firom the point of view of the class to which it belongs ; since the 
two classes are opposed, their points of view are also opposed, 
and so is the content of their codes. This is necessary, in Nietzsche’s 
view, and of course desirable. The slaves are there for the 
benefit of the masters, and they must stay in their proper place. 
They must not try to acquire the qualities of masters and break 
down the line of division between the two groups. Thus the 

* Works, vol. xiv, p. io8. 
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qualities which they commend — which they call good or 
perhaps virtuous — must be those of the docile slave ; and they 
must condemn the quahties which raise the aristocrat above diem 
and give him his value. For this, says Nietzsche, they have a 
special term ; the qualities which befit the aristocrat and do 
not befit the slave, they call evil or wicked. The two antitheses 
— good against bad, and good against evil — express the two 
contrasting perspectives and codes of behaviour. The more 
generally recognised of these antitheses is that of the lower 
unprivileged class, the contrast of good and evil, and to it 
Nietzsche applies the term morality. The privileged man, the 
man of quality, therefore rejects moral standards, he is beyond 
good and evil, he is essentially an immoralist. 

If we look more closely into the conception of morality 
which Nietzsche develops as a result of this general srhemp of 
things, we find that it is not fiee fiom discrepancies. In a satis- 
&ctory universe, if there were one, the imprivileged man , the 
natural slave, would have a rule of behaviour which would keep 
him in his place but would not affect the master dass. Moreova:, 
it should make him more efficient for the master’s purposes, a 
docile, but also a competent, slave. It must make him contented 
with his lot, a wiUing recipient of the ill-treatment meted out 
to him, without destroying his capacity to labour in that lot and 
endure the hardness of it. But the slave should have no teadency 
to apply the same standard of behaviour to the master, or expect 
him to be virtuous and just — in the dave’s sense of justice. 
The spirit of the herd should rule in the herd — but should not 
reach out beyond it: the leaders of the herd require a radically 
different valuation of thdr own actions, as do those who are 
independent, or the “ beasts of prey, etc.” 

The desirable state of affairs, however, does not easily arise, 
for morality itself contains no such principle of limitation, and 
the caste system is an immoralist rather than a moral product. 
On the whole, therefore, the lower classes have to be kept in 
their places, and not allowed to interfere with or judge their 
betters. 
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The difficulty here is a serious one, for Nietzsche recognises 
that the moral attitude is the fundamental one for the great mass 
of the population ; it is the embodiment of the greatest values 
which they recognise. And accordingly there is a force con¬ 
tinually in operation, hostile to the best organisation of society, 
and destructive of the true values, namely, those of aristocratic 
privilege. The secret of the good hfe, Nietzsche thinks, is given 
in the catch-word, “ Live dangerously ”. It would appear that 
from time to time the aristocrat is likely to have ample oppor¬ 
tunity for carrying out such an injunction. 

Nevertheless the difficulty of maintaining an aristocratic 
order of rank should not be insuperable, for the moral code 
of the slaves is one emanating from and expressing weakness, 
and those under its influence, even if they are misguided enough 
to judge aristocratic behaviour harshly, should not be in a position 
to make their protest effective. The slaves are slaves because 
they are weak and lack the wiU to power. 

This reassurance, however, must not be given too much 
weight, for there are two major comphcations which affect it, 
and in the end may render it nugatory. In the first place Nietzsche 
finds it difficult to maintain the full ruthless vaHdity of the 
aristocratic point of view; in the second, morahty does not 
always show the enfeebling influ^ce attributed to it. We may 
consider these points in turn. 

We have seen the elements in Nietzsche’s nature and circum¬ 
stances which led him to develop his peculiar conception of the 
good hfr : and we have noted that the fimctionlessness and 
social frustration which frU to his lot twisted his ideal into a 
demand for satisfactions in the absence of the conditions by which 
they may be secured. But these very conditions themselves also 
made an appeal to him; and the loneliness which he commended 
was not always a genuine free choice. The common hfe and 
the common lot, which he so officiously scorned and sought to 
suppress in his conception of the ideal man, could not be eradi¬ 
cated from his heart. So we find at time s that he seems to lose 
courage, to yearn for the morahty which he condemns, and to 
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feel that -without it the good life is uot fahy good. There is 
treason in the camp of the man of prey. 

In general, when Nietzsche becomes conscious of the ccnfiict 
■within him between the demands of moralit)*, the old tradidonal 
morahty of his boyhood, and the immoralist ideal which he 
consciously sets up before him, he tends to lay the responsibfitv 
for it at the door of morality itself^ as another charge against it. 
It is in the “ higher natures ”, he maintains, that the confiict 
becomes conscious, and its presence in them is a sign that thev 
have been corrupted and turned aside from their high caUing.' 
But he does not remain consistently at this point of \-iew, for 
he sometimes emphasises the value and even the necessit)* of 
morality as a training for freedom. We have aheady seen one 
form of this, -viz. the importance of customary morahty for 
training the -will; and similar ideas recur more than once. 
Morality’, he alleges, is now a burden which we must shake off, 
nevertheless he notes : “ Deepest thankfulness for what morality 
has hitherto accomplished We immoralists, he admits, do 
not know where we are going -when we leave the soil of our 
homeland and venture into an uncharted sea ; " But this soil 
itself has nourished the power which is driving us forth into the 
distance 

We have seen too how the criminal attracted and almost 
frscinatcd Nietzsche, how he tended to excuse and even glorify 
him as a man of strong adventurous character. But now and 
a gain he recoils from him, regarding his -will to power as in¬ 
decent and excessive ; at times he even looks upon the barbarian 
•with dislike. “ The barbarians ”, he says, “ showed that the 
ability to observe measure was not to be found in them : they feared 
and slandered (he passions and impulses of nature ”, condemning 
sdff-restraint as weakness, and confounding the moderation of 
weak natures -with the selfcontrol of the strong. “ The best 
t-Tiingg have been sland ered, because weak ones or intemperate 
s-wine have thro-wn a bad light upon them — and the best have 
then remained hidden — and have often mis u n derstood them— 
» Will to Power, § 400. * Ihid. § 404. 
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selves.*’* Tile best men, tbacefore, are to be distinguished fiom 
the weak and from intemperate swine. “ Men of power are the 
very opposite of the vicious and unbridled, although ntiflfT 
certain circumstances they do things for which a lesser mail 
would be convicted of vice and intemperance.” ^ The last clause 
here tmdoubtedly weakens the general effect, and Niet2sche does 
not improve matters by going on to give Cesare Borgia as an 
example of a maligned great man ; but it is clear that he does 
intend to draw the line somewhere. There ought to be some 
distinction between greatness and mere violent self-indulgoice. 

Elsewhere, leaving die difficult case of the human brute aside, 
Niet2Bche insists that the strong man dehghts to restrain himse lf. 
The old Greek doctrine of Nolhing too Much “ applies to men 
of overflowing strength — not to the mediocre . . . and the 
gods of the barbarians do not express anything of the joy of 
measure — they are neither simple, nor light, nor moderate 
Overflowing power, thus, restrains itself, and lives more or 
less decently; and indeed it voluntarily copies the practices of 
asceticism. Of course the passions must not be destroyed, but 
they must be enlisted in our service “ and for this it may be 
necessary to tyrannise over them for a long time ”,■♦ before they 
are allowed to go free again. But when that has been accom¬ 
plished, ” it is the richness in personality, the fullness in onesdf, 
the overflowing and giving away, the instinctive well-being and 
affirming, which bring great love and great saciifrce into being 
Great love and the power to make great sacrifrees are now placed 
on a level with “ the will to be master, to encroach, the inner 
certainty of having a right to everything ”. 

.Nietzsche goes even further than this. As we shall see more 
fully later, he contends that the instincts which rob man of 
power and bring him to destruction have actually gained the 
upper hand in the modem world over the instincts which elevate 
and ennoble man. “ The wiU to nothing has become master 
over the will to life.” ® Then he asks abruptly ; 

> Witt to Power, § 870. * Ji»6. § 87r. ® Ibid. § 940. 

^ Ibid. § 384. * Ibid. § 338. * Ibid. § 401. 
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“ Is this true ? Is there not perhaps a greater guarantee of life 
and of the species in the victorj' of the weak and the mediocre ? 
Is it perhaps only a means in the total movement of life, a slowing 
of the tempo ? A protection against so mething worse ? ” Then 
he continues : 

“ Suppose die strong were to become master in everything, 
and even in the setting up of values; let us infer how they would 
think about ill-health, sufiering, sacrifece. Self^ontempt on the 
part of the weak would be die result, they would try to disappear 
and eliminate themselves. And would this perhaps be desirable : 
— do you really want a world in which the after-thought of the 
weak, their refinement, their consideration, intelligence, flexi¬ 
bility, were lacking ? ” Nietzsche is appealing to Zarathustra 
not to get rid of his creator altogether. 

The second feature which compheates and mars Nietzsche’s 
solution of the problem of morality is that the servile class will 
not remain in its proper place. It may dominate the masters; 
actually, in Nietzsche’s estimation, it has done so completely. 
The weak apparendy have conquered the strong. 

This fact places Nietzsche in a difficulty. On the one hand he 
cannot and will not gainsay it; for it provides him with his 
main, grievance and is the driving force behind much of his 
writing. In himsdf he had experienced how little actual power 
society may accord to the man of quality, and how much it may 
influence and control him even in his sohtudes. And yet on the 
other, if full weight is given to the actual domination of the 
higher type by the lower, the conclusion would seem to follow 
that the so-called lower may be really the stronger, and the so- 
called higher the weaker — a conclusion ruinous to Nietzsche’s 
whole scheme of thought. 

In considering how Nietzsche attempts to cope with this 
dilemma, we may find a natural starting-point in the explanation 
he oflers of the feilure of the “ higher type ” to dominate the 
lower. For this, in his opinion, part of the responsibility lies 
on the higher type itself. The experience of history, he tells us, 
shows how strong races decimate one another by war, desire ft>r 
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power and adventure. The very strength of their emotions 
leads to the squandering of their energy —“ power ”, says 
Nietzsche, “ is no longer capitalised, mental disturbance aris es 
from the excessive tension The higher races therefore, he 
alleges, tend to wear themselves out, and ” periods of deep 
exhaustion and indolence arise. All great ages have to be paid 
for. . . . The stronger are afterwards weaker, have less will, are 
more absurd than the average weak.” 

” There are squandering races ”, Nietzsche says, adding with 
a defiant apology : “ Permanence in itself has really no value. 
We ought to prefer a shorter existence for the species but one 
richer in value.”’ 

Moreover, this natural tendency on the part of the higher 
types of man, as Nietzsche conceives them, to exhaust themselves 
and exterminate one another, is reinforced by the corrupting 
infiuence which ordinary morality exercises upon them. “ How 
the aristocratic world ”, Nietzsche exclaims, “ is for ever bleeding 
and weakening itself! By virtue of its noble instincts it throws 
its privileges away, and by virtue of its refined super-culture it 
interests itself on behalf of the people, the weak, the poor, the 
poetry of the little ones, etc.” ® The ” noble instincts ”, as they 
are called in this passage, are really those of morahty itself; 
and when they gain entrance into the individual’s soul, they 
arouse in him pity for others, the most deadly of the corrupting 
virtues ; and by leading to self-abnegation they ruin his higher 
nature. In this way, Nietzsche insists repeatedly, Christianity 
ruined Pascal. 

We may now turn to the otJier side of the situation ; having 
considered the weakness of the strong, we may proceed to con¬ 
sider the strength of the weak. In the first place, we may note 
the strength and range of the class which has to be kept down in 
servility. It does not consist only of the rabble and the refuse 
of the population, but includes most of the state as ordinarily 
tmderstood, all industry and commerce, and even most of the 
learned. We have seen that in Human all too Human Nietzsche 
* Will to Power, § 864. * Jhid. § 938. 
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deposed the artist &om the high place accorded to him in the 
■writings of the pre-vious period, and set up the scientist in his 
stead, exalting the latter to the dignity of the higher ma-n But 
now, having reconsidered the matter, he consigns the scientist 
to the ranks of the uninspired, thereby making him a memher 
of the servile class. “ A high culture can stand only on a broad 
basis, on a strong and a sotmdly consoHdated mediocrit)-. Science 
■works in its service and attends upon it — and so does art itself. 
Science cannot ■wish for anything better for itself; it belongs as 
such to a middling sort of man — it is out of place among the 
exceptional — there is nothing aristocratic and stiU less anytiung 
anarchistic in its instincts.”* The power of the middle section 
of the community, Nietzsche adds, “ is maintained by commerce, 
and above aU finance ; the instinct of the great financiers is 
against all extremes,— the Jews are thus the most conservative 
power in our Europe, which is so threatened and insecure 

This massive organised community, presupposed b'j’ the 
^lite dass, is also moved by the will to power, and the code of 
beha^viour which it inculcates is designed to perpetuate men of 
its own type. This is a cardinal doctrine for Nietzsche. Every 
code of behaviour is a tool in the struggle for power, a device 
whereby some type of man seeks to secure himself and overcome 
his rivals. And the code of the servile class, Nietzsche maintains, 
is p rimar ily directed against exceptional people, against anyone 
stepping out of the common ranks and pursuing his o^wn interest 
■without consideration for others. The elite, no doubt, form a 
group, but they are primarily individuals, and their group 
relationships are external to their inward being. The servile 
riafigj on the contrary, is primarily a herd, and ■with it the interest 
of the herd comes first. Its code of behaviour, therefore, is one 
which binds men together, and leads them to subordinate them¬ 
selves as indi^viduals to the wclfore of others. This unity gives 
them enormous strength. Lidi^vidually they are feeble ; collect¬ 
ively, when moved by group loyalty and the morality it en¬ 
genders, they are almost irresistible. 

* Ibid. § 864. 
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Moreover, within the group the individual gains the results 
which only great strength could secure for him, if he were alone, 
viz. security and comfort. “ The pleasant feelings with which 
the good, benevolent, just man imbues us (in opposition to die 
tension, fear, which the great new man evokes) are our personal 
feelings of security and equality : the herd-animal thus glorifies 
the herd-nature and then feels at ease. This judgment of comfort 
masks itself with fine words — and dius morality arises.” * “When 
one hears the moral imperative within one, in the way in which 
altruism understands it, one belongs to the herd.”* 

In one passage Nietzsche speaks of four virtues of “ slave 
morality ”, viz. “ humility, chastity, sdLflessness and absolute 
obedience ”, but elsewhere he gives a longer list. The conditions 
and desires approved of by the herd are those which are “peaceful, 
feir, moderate, modest, reverent, respectful, brave, chaste, honest, 
true, believing, straightforward, trustworthy, resigned, com¬ 
passionate, helpful, conscientious, simple, hberal, just, generous, 
forbearing, obedient, disinterested, without jealousy, kind, 
industrious ”.® And by virtue of these quali t ies, shown by mem¬ 
bers of the group in their relationships to one another, the group 
seeks to preserve the type of man who belongs to it. Whereas 
to others, to individuals who assert themselves against or apart 
firom the herd, it is “ hostile, unfiiir, intemperate, immodest, 
arrogant, inconsiderate, cowardly, untruthful, fiJse, merciless, 
deceitful, envious, revengeful ”. 

Nietzsche speaks at times of three levels within the servile 
group and consequendy of three main forms of virtue in which 
the sdf-assertion and will to power asserts itself there. The first 
demand is for fireedom, the second for justice, the third for love. 
Love is the highest expression of morahty, and it comes to us, 
as a principle, Nietzsche contends, firom the small community 
of IsraeL “ It is a more passionate soul ”, he says, “ which glows 
here under the ashes of humility and wretchedness: it was 
neither Greek, nor Indian, nor in any way German.” “ The song 
in honour of love which Paul wrote, is not a Christian thing, 
* Will to Power, § 285. * Hid. § 286. * Ihtd. § 284. 
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but a Jewish blaze of the eternal flame, which is Semitic.” ^ Chris¬ 
tianity has taken it over, of course, but all that it has done, 
Nietzsche avers, is that with this flame it has raised the spiritual 
temperature of the cooler and nobler races, which otherwise 
might not have become morah To those who feel themselves 
weak, Nietzsche says, love gives the highest feeling of power, 
and under its influence “ one does much more than one would 
do firom obedience and virtue. Here is the happiness of the herd, 
the feehng of the commimity in great and small things , the living 
feeling of unity as a totality of the feeling of life. Helping, 
caring for, being useful, arouse the feehng of power; visible 
success, expression of joy, underline the feehng of power : nor 
is pride lacking, in the form of the congregation, the House of 
God, the elect.”* 

Morality thus makes the group strong, and it gives to those 
within the group not only the feeling of power but also in some 
measure power itself. Moreover, as we have seen, in spite of the 
aristocrat’s claim to superiority and the charm sohtude has for 
higher men, common humanity is in them as well as over against 
them; the moral imperative speaks with their own voice as 
well as with that of others ; and with all their freedom and 
ruthless arrogance they are eatily infected with an evil conscience, 
which denies their cherished values and asserts those of the herd. 
Christianity, the highest and therefore worst form of morality, 
is for Nietzsche the greatest corruptor. “ "What do we fight 
against in Christianity ? ” he asks. And the answer is : “ That 
it wishes to destroy the strong, that it -wishes to weaken their 
courage, take advantage of their bad hours and times of weariness, 
turn their proud confidence into unrest and distress of conscience, 
tbat it is able to make noble instincts poisonous and ill, until 
foeir force, their -will to power, turns backwards, turns against 
themselves — nntti the strong are destroyed by the excesses of 
their contempt and ill-treatment of themselves 

Elsewhere Nietzsche speaks of the perversion of the higher 
rnen in a less excited tone. The trick of the hard, he says, “ in 
r Ibid. § 175, * Aid. § 176. » Ibid. 5 352. 
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respect of the exceptions up above it, the stronger, mightier, 
wiser, more fruitful ones, is to persuade them to become guardians, 
shepherds, watchmea,— to become its head servants”.* Their 
ability, insight and strength are thus expended not on their own 
behalf, but on that of the group, and tiey have been converted 
from something mther like wolves into high-grade sheep-dogs. 

But the considerations which have emerged in the course of 
this analysis have not removed the difl&culty with whichNietzsche’s 
view was con&onted ; for they seem to avoid the paradox of 
the victory of the weak over the strong by assigning the greatest 
effective strength to the so-called weak, and regarding the so- 
called strong as their natural prey. But the acceptance of such a 
conclusion would be &tal to Nietzsche’s whole outlook on life, 
implicidy dmying his own claim to be strong and noble and great, 
and branding him as a distressful feilure. This must not be 
allowed to happen. "What can be done to prevent it ? 

Nietzsche does not meet this challenge direedy, nor does he 
seem to be fuUy aware of the contradiction which his view 
involves. An example may hdp to indicate the point. At the 
time of TTie Will to Power he wrote a number of paragraphs 
against the Darwinian theory, beHtding its exponents. Most 
of what he says is of no importance and merely repeats the mis¬ 
conceptions and prejudices with which the orthodox greeted 
the new and disturbing idea. But there is one fundamental 
misconception which deserves mmtion : Nietzsche confuses the 
fetness for survival vtith strength in some undefined sense of 
individual prowess. Darwin’s school, he says, “ counts on the 
struggle for existence, the death of Hving beings and the survival 
of the most robust and best gifted : consequendy it imagines a 
steady increase of perfection for Hving things. We have ascer¬ 
tained the opposite, viz. that in the struggle for Hfe chance serves 
the weak just as much as the strong ; that cunning often makes 
up fe>r strength with advantage ; that fertiUty of the species 
stands in noteworthy relation to the chances of destruction.” 
Like many another, Nietzsche feiled to realise what “ fitness ” 

* Will to Power, § 280. 
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meant in Darwin’s writings and confused adjustment to the 
environment with strength of muscle and capacity for gin g1>> 
combat — without weapons. Elsewhere he admits inj-plligprirp 
to be a fector in strength, the &ctor which gives man str pngt Ti 
against nature and the lower animals, but he is prone to forget 
this at critical moments, and to set it aside, as he does here, 
labelling it mere cunning. And so he appears to assert that the 
fittest do not survive, not realising that in Darwin’s context 
fitness means just fitness to survive. The same weakness appears 
in his treatment of the genaral problem we are considerii^ : he 
does not rbink dearly what strength means, and he is unwilling to 
assign it to those whom he dislikes and whose power he resorts, 
even if by their performance they have diown themselves to be 
possessed of it. 

But although his blindness disables him firom realising dearly 
the difficulty he had to meet and predudes any direct answer to 
the challenge, it does not prevent him firom making indirect 
rephes, designed to set the problem aside. The first of diese is an 
attach on the morality of morals and rdigion, the second an 
insistence on their debilitating nature, the third the thought of a 
better time to come, the fourth an attack on Christianity, the 
fifth an appeal to art, and the sixth a proedamation of himself. 
With this his philosophy ends. 
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THE IMMORALIST 

Throughout his writings, firom the days of his boyhood on¬ 
wards, Nietzsche showed a delight — in his own terminology, 
a wicked delight — in tracing seemly things back to unseemly 
origins ; “ truth ” back to “ falsehood ”, ” good ” back to 

” evil Now he uses this derivation as an argument agamst 
accepted standards. What at first was a sad or a cynical reflection 
becomes now a moral, or quasi-moral, criticism. His treatment, 
however, is complex and unsystematic ; all we can do here is 
try to lay hold of the main features. 

Morality, we are told, is a device by which a particular type 
of man maintains himself; and in establishing his code and 
enforcing it on others he uses the ordinary means which anyone, 
moral, unmoral or immoral, would apply in such a situation. 
He imposes his will by every means in his power ; he lies and 
cheats unscrupulously. “ The domination of virtue is not 
established by virtue itself; with virtue itself one renounces 
power, and loses the will to power.”* “ The victory of a moral 
ideal is gained, like any other victory, by ‘ immoral ’ means: 
force, lying, defiimation, injustice.” “ Morality ”, Nietzsche 
states, “ is just as ‘ immoral ’ as any other thing on earth; morality 
itself is a form of immorality.” Then he exclaims: “ The great 
liberation which this insight brings. Contradiction is removed 
firom things, the homogeneity in all events is saved. . . This 
is not mere delight in the general logical coherence of things or 
in the uniformity of nature ; it is specific. Nietzsche is throwing 
oflf the load of guilt that morality lays on his shotildcrs — on the 
shoulders, he would say, of anyone — and he is retorting to the 
patterns of virtue : You are no better than I am, you hypocrites. 

* Will to Power, §§ 305, 30'S- » Ibid. § 308. 
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One is reminded of Hs cry to his sister : “ You cannot fhinlr 
how lonely and ‘ concealed ’ I always appear to myself amid 
aU the amiable Tartuffery of those people whom you call good 
And one can realise the pleasure he has in declaring that, with all 
their morality, and indeed because of it, his censors are as bad as 
the more brazen-faced immoralists they condemn. 

In developing this point, Nietzsche linics up morality with 
religion; for, in the first instance at least, die moral code is 
determined by priests. Nietzsche’s view of religion, and con- 
sequendy of the nature and function of priestcraft, is not quite 
unambiguous ; and when it seems to him to reflect the code and 
oudook of an aristocratic or caste society, he inclines to approve 
of it. Thus he commends the Law of Manu, which stereotyped 
the caste divisions of Brahmanical India, and he expresses admira¬ 
tion for the gods of ancient Greece. Buddhism too he sometimes 
commends — it was a gendeman’s religion ; and he has a good 
word to say for ancient Israel, in the far-off days when Jahwe 
was still a jealous tribal God and had not been moralised into the 
God of all the earth. But at other times the tolerance fiills away : 
aU religion, he reflects, is fotmded cm. a “ holy he ”, and is die 
product of priestcraft. Christianity, he comes to think, is the 
worst of all reUgions, because it is the best, and because it has 
brought the most powerful nations under its sway. And as this 
latter view, with its preoccupation with Christianity, is that to 
which his thought tends at this stage, we may confine our attention 
to it. 

The priest, then, is the founder of rcUgion and the author of 
the mori code, his object being to make himself supreme and to 
perpetuate his type. He is, of course, a man of ability, and so he 
sets him5Mi1f to secure his position against the warrior caste and 
against the lower classes by creating a proper mental atmosphere. 
He must arrogate to himself an unquestioned authority, he must 
malfp the members of the commumty fed that every event that 
touches them is conditioned by laws of morahty and religion 
known to the priest, and he must extend his power widdy 
without his hand being seen in it. Ife docs this by the conception 
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of a life beyond death, where morality and rehgion reign un¬ 
checked. 

To achieve these ends he diverts the attention of tiose whom 
he would, control from the ordinary causal sequence of events 
revealed by experience, and trains his dupes to beheve that the 
course of things is governed by moral or supernatural law rather 
than by natural causes. Then, by means of the conception of 
another life beyond death, he divorces judgments of good and 
evil from iheir natural objects. Good naturally means life- 
promoting, evil life-retarding ; but when life on earth is over¬ 
balanced by a fer greater and more magnificent life to come, a 
life with, conditions of its own, the priest is free to attach any 
value he pleases to ordinary human events ; if they do not 
promote life here, they may do so hereafter. A new scale 
of values ^ thus imposed on humanity and given a sup erhuman 
sanction. “ In this way ”, says Nietzsche, “ the femous ‘ con¬ 
science ’ is finally created : an i n ner voice which meastures the 
value of every action not by its consequences but by its intention 
and the conformity of this intention to law.”* 

Thus, Nietzsche continues, the ” holy lie ” of the priest 
invents (a) a God who punishes and rewards in strict accordance 
with the law-book of the priests, who are then regarded as his 
mouthpieces and accredited agents; (b) a life beyond, during 
which the scale of rewards and punishments earned by moral or 
immoral conduct comes into force; (c) a conscience, which 
speaks for God and the priest in the individual soul; (d) a moral 
code the htws of which supersede ordinary causation; and (e) 
frith, which is belief in the infrllibility of the priestly dogmas, and 
which, substituted for truth, is made a condition of salvation and 
happiness here and hereafter. This, says Nietzsche, amounts 
to a “kind of castration of the seeking and forward-striving 
spirit ” and it sets forth “ the worst mutilation of man that can 
be imagined, as the ‘ good man' ”. 

By means of unscrupulously made promises and threats — 
all in reality, Nietzsche contends, utterly void — the priest 

* Wilt to Power, § 141. 
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brings the great mass of the community to his side. He appeals 
to the herd, instinct against those strong ones who wish to stand 
apart from the group, to the resentment which the s uffpring and 
downtrodden feel against those who are fortunate and happy, 
and to the jealousy of the mediocre for the exceptional. And on 
t his foundation of resentment and jealousy he builds up a powerhil 
movement, which, devdoping with cruelty, &lsity and narrow¬ 
mindedness, overwhehns men of the higher type. 

All this, Nietzsche thinks, is most reprehensible : but it is 
only by resorting to such underhand tartirs that morality and 
religion can impose themselves on the community. 

But Nietzsche is not quite satisfied with this reply, althoi^h 
he makes lavish use of it. Its weakness, firom the point of view 
of his philosophy, is that it is beside the point; for any force 
which it has in practice rests on an appeal to the moral standards 
which Nietzsche, at other times, explicitly rejects. If we point 
out that our opponent is no better than we are, our argument may 
take away any fancied moral superiority on his part, but it does 
not make him morally infirior, stOl less does it make him iu&tior 
firom an imm oralist standpoint. A proof of the immorahty of 
morahty does not cancel the ef&cdveness of its use against us. 
And so Nietzsche finds he has to go further. He therefore asserts 
that these miserable, moral, superfluous ones are not really strong: 
they are weak. 

The general position which he defends in this regard is that 
weakness gives rise to weakness, that the remedies which the 
sick mari uses only increase his disease. Morality, Nietzsche 
iosist-'s, is essmtially negative. It arises out of resentment against 
the cod^and behaviour of the privileged aristocratic class, and the 
fundamental principle of it is that of levelling, debafing, destroying 
all that is vital and good. The fundamental principle of the 
argument here is simple and may be briefly stated. The ultimate 
ideal of morality is an ascetic one, hostile to life. It springs, 
of course, fi'om the will to power, and it finds its first fidd in its 
criticism of the aristocratic mode of life. But it is not merely a 
code by which rh^ man of quality is condemned, it is also a code 
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by wbick the rabble have to govern their own conduct; and 
so it turns against the “ good man ” himself, and the resentment 
and love of destruction on which morality is founded attack 
him also. His hatred and condemnation are thus apphed to 
himself; he becomes a miserable sinner, and develops a bad 
conscience. The priest, of course, enters here again as a consoler 
and helper — to establish his power all the more firmly. But 
he is in. reality, Nietzsche maintains, no true physician ; at best 
he removes only symptoms and leaves the disease untouched. 
The consolations which he promises are unreal, and his prescrip¬ 
tions have an evil effect. He exploits the emotional sensitivity 
of his followers in a morbid way. “ If anyone wants to say”, 
Nietzsche comments in TTie Genealogy of Morals, “ that such a 
system of treatment has reformed man, I shall not contradict 
him ; but I shall add that for me ‘ reformed ’ means just the 
same as ‘ tamed ’, ‘ weakened ‘ discouraged ’, ‘ refined ’, 

‘ coddled ’, ‘ emasculated ’ (hence almost the same as damaged). 
When, however, you have to deal in the main with the ill, 
the depressed, the oppressed, then such a system, even if it has 
made the iLL man ‘ better ’, under all circumstances makes him 
more ill ; just ask the mad doctors what a regular application of 
penance-torture, contrition and salvation-convulsions always 
brings with it.” 

This of course is the extreme form of religious morality, 
but according to Nietzsche it shows the principle of the whole 
in high reUef. In turning the eyes of th.e individual to a world 
beyond, rehgion unfits him for the real world which is here, 
and projects all vitality and good out of the latter into an unreaHty. 
Moreover, Nietzsche maintains, the Heaven which is held up as a 
bait before the pious worshipper is not only an unreality, since 
there is no other world and no resurrection from the dead ; it is 
also an impossibility, a false ideal. It has die fatal defect of pro¬ 
mising life without the conditions which make life possible, 
joy to those who could not feel it. Real happiness is possible, 
he maintains, only to sensitive beings who can also sufier pain. 
Indeed he goes further : the greater the happiness of which an 
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individual is capable, the greater the pain that goes with. it. 
And it is a &lse ideal which seeks happiness — or promises it 
— in a world from which pain and sorrow have been banished. 
But the ascetic ideal does make this promise; hence in reality 
it is an ideal of sleep, of narcosis and death. 

Now, in this there is a great deal of force, and it is a sound 
corrective to the constant tendency to abstraction which governs 
the human mind. In practical situations w-e are apt, not without 
practical justification, to aim at a limited objective and to frame 
an ideal which includes only those elements which we at present 
lack. In the sun we long for shade, in the shade we long for the 
sun. But if any siich ideal were fixed and ma de eternal, we 
should find it unendurable. That is why so many Heavens and 
Utopias are so utterly dreary. After an eternity or two even the 
poorest of the elect might become weary of gazing at the sheen 
of the golden streets and the glitter of the pearly gates. But 
there is more than a suspicion of special pleading in Nietzsche’s 
use of this contention. It is one thing to point out w'eaknesses 
in an ascetic ideal, and to emphasise the extravagances to which 
it leads : it is another to make good the allegation that the whole 
of the organised social world, below the elite aristocracy, is 
governed by such a code, and that the state, science, industry, 
the family , intercourse with one’s neighbours, and the vast 
complex organisation of interests and inter-relationships within 
the community, depend upon any such contradictory and 
suicidal ideal. Nietzsche assured the world around him that it is 
governed by a principle hostile to life, and that it is weak. It 
did not bdieve him. It went on living, and it continued to be 
strong. 

TXTbar was Nietzsche to do under these circumstances ? 
He did two things. He made a few tentative, unsystematic 
suggestions for reforming the world, then, appalled by the 
magnitude of the task, he fell into a passion and wrote The 
Antichrist. "We may consider these activities separately. 

Europe, from Nietzsche’s point of view, was in a bad way. 
The equalitatian, levelling spirit of Christianity had spread through 
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the thought and institutions of the age. Science was infected 
with it; democracy, anarchism and socialism were forms of it. 
These institutions and tendencies must be curbed or uprooted ; 
Nietzsche is at times not quite decided which alternative to take. 
Christianity is necessary, he thinks, for the mob, to keep it in 
order ; but socialism and anarchism — Nietzsche does not dis¬ 
tinguish them with great precision — are dangerous, and thH r 
theories are hostile to the existence of any elite aristocracy. 
Probably they will have to be extirpated. Laws, however, and 
in general the rule of law, must be retained ; although the elite 
must be placed above the law. 

How is this to be achieved ? Nietzsche is not clear on the 
point and puts forward divergent suggestions. It is obvious, 
however, that the change contemplated is a revolutionary one. 
The levelling process at work in Europe to-day must not be 
checked, he says, but rather accelerated, so that the proletariat 
may be prepared for its &.te as a servile dass. Distances between 
classes must be preserved — the phrase “ the pathos of distance ” 
has a strong attraction for him — and any intervening or mediat¬ 
ing arrangements and classes must be removed. Nietzsche 
wishes to establish a caste system, but he wants at the same time 
to avoid a dass war — at least on the part of the servile class. 
Universal sujSrage, of course, must be abolished, for tmder it 
no great man can ever come to the top. “ The beHtdement of 
man must be accepted as the sole aim for a long time ; because 
first of all a broad basis has to be created on which a stronger 
kind of man can stand.” “ My thoughts ”, he says, “ do not 
turn on the degree of fireedom to be granted to one, or to another, 
or to all, but on the degree of power which one or another is to 
exercise upon others or upon all; in other words, how far a 
sacrifice of fireedom, an enslavement itself, gives the basis for the 
production of a higher type. Put very crudely : How could one 
sacrifice the devdopment of mankind to hdp into existence a 
higher species than man is ? ” ^ Along with the gradual de¬ 
gradation of the upstart rabble there must go the education of 
* Will to Power, § 890. * Ibid. § 859. 
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the new elite class. How the candidates for this supreme position 
are to be selected is not stated, but they have to be trained and 
disciplined for their destiny. They must be taught by creative 
philosophers who will practise them in self control, and accustom 
them to think of themselves guiltlessly and proudly as the 
creators of value, the ends for which society itself PTrisna. 

Nietzsche’s conception of the true philosopher, the ediicator, 
is of interest here. The scheme put foiward is not altogether 
that of Plato’s philosopher king; and Nietzsche’s general 
tendency is to set the philosopher beside the ki-ng in attendance 
on him as his guide and adviser, although at odd moments 
there also appears a wish to elevate the philosopher to the position 
of highest dignity, placing kings and rulers among his servants. 
Nietzsche’s view probably varied with his sdfconhdence. 

Efere is the picture which we are givai. “ An educator does 
not say what he himself thinks ; but only what he himself thinks 
about a matt^ in relation to the advantage of those whom he 
educates. He must not allow this dissimulation to be suspected; 
his character as master depends on the belief in his honesty. He 
must be competent in all the methods of nurture and discipline : 
he wiU be able to make some pupils progress only by the lash i ng s 
of scorn, others, lazy, irresolute, cowardly, vain, perhaps by 
exaggerated praise. Such an educator is beyond good and evil, 
but no one is to be allowed to know it.”* Prahaps a touch of 
priestcraft here, and no strong averaon to the use of the “ holy 
lie ” ! 

But how is this differentiation of classes, and in particular 
the elevation of a new privileged caste above the servile popula¬ 
tion, to be made acceptable to the unprivileged group itself? 

Nietzsche does not seem to have m ade up his mind finally 
on this point. At one time he advocates a gradual policy. Thus 
in one passage, after denouncing the cquahty of rights and 
“ pity for all sufferers ”, he says that human growth has always 
occurred under hard conditions where these principles have no 
place.® The higher man must grow up under hard and oppressive 
* aU. § 980. * Ibid. % 957 - 
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circumstances wliere his powers of invention and dissimulation 
and lust for superiority wid have full encouragement. “ A 
morality which has such an opposite purpose [t.e. opposite to 
that of pity and equality], and which aims at raising man into 
the height instead of into comfort and mediocrity, a morality 
with the purpose of rearing a ruling caste — the lords of the 
earth — must, if the teaching of it is to he made possible, be 
introduced in linkage with the existing moral code and under the 
terminology and semblance of the latter. To this end many 
transitional and deceptive forms have to be fabricated . . . and 
above all a new type must be bred, in which duration through 
many generations will be guaranteed to the will and to the in¬ 
stincts required.” In this new type the instincts which Christian 
morahty and the usages of modern democratic society restrain, 
must be cautiously and gradually Hberated and made to function 
again. Nietzsche looks for recruits, or at least supporters, in this 
enterprise to three sources : (a) “ the pessimists of Europe, 

the poets and thinkers of an idealism in revolt, in so far as their 
dissatisfaction with existence in general has forced them, at least 
logically, to be dissatisfied with present-day man ” ; (b) “ certain 
insatiably ambitious artists who fight unhesitatingly and un¬ 
conditionally for the special rights of higher men and against the 
herd-animal, and by the seductive medicine of their art put to 
sleep all herd-instincts and herd-view in more select spirits ” ; 
and (c) a miscellaneous collection of critics and and-democratic 
historians who find joy in the story of the Age of Discovery and 
in the spirit of the Renaissance. 

Elsewhere, however, greater stress is laid on the conflict 
necessary before the new morahty will be accepted. “ A ruling 
race can arise only out of fidghtful and violent beginnings ”, we 
arc told, and the problem is : “ Where are the barbarians of the 
twentieth century ? Obviously they will make themselves 
visible and consoHdate themselves only after vast socialistic 
crises.”* Sometimes Nietzsche is optimistic. Many see only 
signs of decadence, he comments, but his eye of ^th discerns 

* Will to Power, § 868. 
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a coming change — new barbarians, cynical and experimental 
conquerors, uniting intellectual superiority with overSowins 
power. New leaders are reqtiired — but they are almost in 
sight ; men who will be ruthless in their methods and unyieldiiis 
in their aims, men who will not shrink at the sight or thonsht of 
any su&ring, however great, which they may inflict in establish¬ 
ing themselves in supremacy and carr^-ing out their wiU. It :s 
necessary, Nietzsche says, “ to acquire that vast ettergy ^fgrest'itss 
in order through training, and on the other hand through the 
annihilation of millions of unsuccessful people, to shape the man 
of the future, and not to be overwhelmed by the suSering which 
one creates and the hke of which has never existed before 

At times Nietzsche speaks as if the new rulers of the world 
were to belong to an existing master race, suitable members of 
which require only to be selected and trained; and in general 
the Aryan race is indicated, although not without an appreciation 
of the claims of the Jews, who constituted in Nietzsche’s opinion 
the strongest and most vital race in Europe, the cry against them 
— the Anti-Semitic movement — being the resentful snarling 
of imderdogs who have faded to meet the challenge they offered. 
But in this connection, in spite of all his bitter criticism of the 
German, Nietzsche regarded him as potentially the highest type, 
applying the term “ blond beast ” to him as mark of appreciation 
of his barbaric character. 

At other times, however, Nietzsche is discouraged, and looks 
away from all that exists. In The WiU to Poiver, as in Z^a^atmistra, 
he declares that “ not ‘ mankind ’ but the Superman is the goal ” ; = 
and he even doubts whether the goal can be reached. ^Vould W’e 
be able to foresee the most favourable conditions under w'hich 
beings of the highest value arise! ” ^ he exclaims. “ It is a theusand 
times too compHcated, and the probabiliry of ^ilure is very 
great : hence one feek no enthusiasm in striving after it.” We 
can, of course, fight against this scepticism and discouragement, 
but, he continues, in ^e main “ a wise utilisation of such con- 

* Ibid. § 964. Cf. Daniel xii, i, and its echoes in the New Testaineat. 

* Will to Power, § 1001. ^ I'^id. 5 9°7- 
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ditions as chance creates presupposes iron men who have not yet 
lived. The first thing is to make good one’s personal ideal and 
realise it. He who has grasped the nature of man and the o rigin 
of the highest of him, will shudder in the presence of him a-nA 
take flight firom all action. [This is] the result of inhwited 
valxiations.” * 

These inherited valuations which inhibited Nietzsche and 
prevented his ideal from being realised in the world around 
him, making it only a personal matter for a dweller in the wilder¬ 
ness, came, he believed, in the end from one source, from 
Christianity. It is Christianity which is the foe, Christianity in 
him and arotmd him, in the ideals and institutions of modem 
society and in the impulses and desires of his own mind. This 
foe must be annihilated. Of cotuse, others before him had 
tmdertakai this warfrre, on the whole with small success. But 
they had used the wrong weapons,— logical criticism and 
ridicule are both too light to move its great mass. Something 
heavier is needed, some infusion of passion and power that will 
borrow strength and impetus from morality itself. Christianity 
must be shown to be not only frlse and ridiculous but also bad 
and foul. So Nietzsche set aside his old plan fr>r The Will to 
Power and began it anew. In September 1888, in a fever of 
excitement and righteous indignation, he wrote The Antichrist. 

* Will to Power, § 908. 
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THE ANTICHRIST 

The bulk of the content of The Antichrist is not new, but consists 
of ideas which Nietzsdie had already written down fisr the first 
draft of The Will to Power ; much of it therefiire is already 
fi) miliar to us. The conceptions of good and bad, interpreted as 
aristocratic and anti-aristocratic respectively and identified at the 
same rime with life-fiirthering and life-destroying, the deriva¬ 
tion of “ morality ” feom disease and resentment, the glorification 
of the pagan world, and the elaborate scorn for the unprivileged 
rabble ; riiese are the setting in which Christianity is now placed. 
Nor is the treatment of Christianity itself quite new, much of it 
being an elaboration of ideas already set forth elsewhere. What 
is new, however, is the concentration of Nietzsche’s indlignarion 
on its object, and the prolonged fury of his attack. 

It is perhaps worth noting that at the outset NietzsAe dis¬ 
claims a moral standpoint. “ I have drawn away the cnirtain 
firom the corruption of man. This word, in my mouth, is pre¬ 
served at least feom one suspicion: that it involves a moral 
accusation against man. It is used — I wish to tmderline this 
again — feee feom moral significance : so much so that the 
corruption in question is felt most strongly by me where there 
has been most conscious aspiration hitherto towards * virtue ’ 
and ‘ godliness ’. I understand corruption, as will have been 
guessed, in the sense of dicadence : my assertion is that all the 
values to which mankind now attaches the highest desirability 
are dicadence-'vahxes.” ^ The statement, however, is misleading, 
and is partly untrue. No real attempt is made to show that the 
features of Christianity that are denounced are invariably 
hostile to life ; the assumption is made, of course, that they are 

* AntidtrUt, § 6. 
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so, but it remains an assumption, the real basis of which is a 
strong preju<lice and resentment against them. The implicit 
argument is : these things hamper me and offend against my 
code, therefore they are hostUe to life. The judgment of value 
comes first, and the reason afterwards. Nietzsche’s main purpose 
in affecting to avoid moral judgments is to give the appearance 
of impartiality and objectivity to what he says ; the appearance, 
however, is merely another mask, and in a wide sense his judg¬ 
ments are just as “ moral ” as those he condemns. But there is 
more than this. The code which Nietzsche apphes is not a 
completely non-moral one. Terms like “ corrupt ” and “ Hfe- 
dcstroying ” follow legitimately firom his fundamental position, 
but he docs not confine himself to these epithets or their synonyms. 
He is fond of the term “ lie ”, using it profusely and recklessly ; 
but the activity it denotes is not necessarily anti-aristocratic, 
for he has already stated that when the great man “ is not talking 
to himself, he has a mask. He prefers to He rather than tell the 
truth: it takes more inteUigence and will.”* In fact, in his 
dentmeiation of lying, “ holy ” or otherwise, Nietzsche is merely 
acting under the impulse of vulgar moral prejudice. Terms 
like “ firaud ” obviously belong to the same class, and it seems 
clear that charges such as that of “ cold-blooded cynicism ” 
are moral rather than immoralist in nature. The truth is that 
he could not get away from moral conceptions, and without 
them his indignation loses its force. 

A second feature worthy of notice is the confessedly un¬ 
critical treatment which he accords to the fects with wliich he 
is concerned. In attempting an interpretation of the mind of 
Christ he sets scientific method and research aside. After a 
patronising reference to Strauss, he says : “ What have the 

contradictions of ‘ tradition ’ to do with me ! How can one call 
any of the legends of the saints ‘ tradition ’ ! The stories of the 
saints are the most ambiguous form of literature that there is 
anywhere : to apply scientific method to them, when no other 
original information is to be had, seems to me condemned firom 

* Will to Power, § 962. 
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the start — mere learned idling.”* Nietzsche prefers to rely on 
intuition — psychology he calls it — and to draw portraits oy 
freehand 'without too much control bv a model. Even where 
there are documents, and a sober history can be attemeted, 
in the account of the development of the religion of Israel, he 
prefers the same intuitive method to historic^ research. Un- 
fortimately he had no strong historical sense. He could net 
readily transport himself into times and circumstances -n-hich 
were alien to him, nor xmderstand the minds of other rn en unless 
they were akin to him. He could understand only -what -was to 
be fotmd in himself, and ■when an'vthing "was presented which 
did not faU ■within that limited range, he modified it to make it 
more comprehensible to him. A great historian must have a 
strong dramatic sense : Nietzsche had only a ts^eak one. 

In considering Nietzsche’s interpretation of Christianity we 
may begin with the pictures which he draws of Jesus and Paul. 
The general outlines were lightly sketched in Tlje Daitm of Day 
and developed in The Will to Power. In The Antichrist, ■where 
the portraits are set forth most fully, a sharp distinction is dra'svn 
between the two figmes, opposed attitudes and acti'vities being 
attributed to them. Of coinrse, they have something in common: 
both are opposed to the pagan, barbarian and aristocratic \tiew 
which Nietzsche sets forth as his ofecial doctrine. But they oppose 
it in different ways : in the one case by a self-sufficient calm, 
serenity and inward peace, in the other by a noisy and \’indictive 
resentment. ‘ To make a hero of Jesus ! ’ exclai m s Nietzsche 
in scorn of Renan’s conception. “ If an^nhing at all is unevan- 
gehcal, it is the conception of the hero. What has become an 
instinct here is precisely the opposite of all contending, of all 
sense of being in a struggle : the incapability of resisting becomes 
morality here (‘ resist not e'vil ’— the most profound word in 
the Gospels, in a sense the key to them), blessedness lies in peace, 
in gentleness, in the inability to be an enemy.”* 

Nietzsche’s ■view here probably o'Wes something to Strauss, 
who in discussing the nature of the reUgious consciousness of 
• Antichrist, § aS. * Ihid. § ag. 
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Jesus, emphasises his cheerful and harmonious cast of mind, and 
accords to him a disposition for which the fetherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man were not abstract theoretic prin¬ 
ciples but concrete felt realities. “ To speak with the poet ”, 
says Strauss, “ he had taken up the Godhead into his will, ‘ hen c f 
for him it had climbed firom its world-throne, the abyss had been 
filled, the dread appearance had fied away ’; in him man harl 
passed firom bondage to freedom. This cheerfulness, unbroken¬ 
ness, this action firom the pleasure and joy of a beautiful dis¬ 
position, we may call the Hellenic element in Jesus.” No doubt 
there were conflicts in ihe mind of Jesus, dif&culties to be over¬ 
come, divergencies and mistakes to be made good ; but there 
was no inner conflict, there ware no crises in his development, 
nothing to leave a permanent scar in his soul and prevent steady 
development into harmony and peace. And Strauss contrasts 
Jesus with stormier and less happy natures, such as Paul, Augustme 
and Luther on whom inward conflict left a permanent mark. 

Nietzsche begins firom this point of view, but he goes beyond 
it, separating Jesus completely firom all other Christians. It is 
important to realise what he is doing here- His own conception 
of the noble li&, and of the good man, did not finally satisfy 
himself: it had two defects, it was largely tmattainable for 
him, and it omitted much that was necessary to him. The will to 
power in its cruder and more direct mani^tations was beyond 
his reach, not only by force of circumstance but also by reason 
of his inner temperament. It is one thing to approve as a matter 
of theory of the destruction of half the world by a triumphant 
hero, quite another to inflict suffering wantonly even on the 
weakest of living creatures. Nietzsche was capable of the former, 
but not of the latter. His liife demanded, and largely attained, 
a courtesy and kindness which his theory scornfully rejected; 
and when for a moment he tried to act ruthlessly and strongly, 
he sufiEered — in defiance of his theory — agonies of remorse 
and regret. The peace and calm which his doctrine left out 
was an essential need of his nature. Again, in demanding a 
world of change and becoming, he did so in a one-sided fiishion, 
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denying all permanence and unity and excluding them from 
reality — or professing to do so. £ut the eternal recurrence 
was an attempt to reinstate what he had rejected, and it was 
based on a conception of the conservation of the real 
of the universe which, if it had beat carried out, would have 
destroyed utterly the HeracHtean conception with which it was 
connected. All the unity which Nietzsche tried to expel — the 
unity of the self and of the will — returns to bim^ for without 
it change itsdf is unintelligible and indeed impossible; and it 
clamours for satisfriction and expression. Nietzsche’s explicit 
theory has no satisfretory place for it; but he makes room for 
it in the person of the Ch^t. Of course, he must treat it there 
as unreal and illusory, and so he describes the original Gospel as 
a “ fright from reality ”, and attributes it to weakness. “ We 
know ”, he says, “ a state of morbid sensitivity of the sense of 
touch, which draws back shuddering from every contact, from 
every grasping of a frrm object. Translate this physiological 
habitus into its final logic — an instinctive hatred of every reality, 
a fright into the intangible, into die inconceivable, a repuldon 
from everything formal, all notion of time and space, from 
ev^ything established — customs, institutions, the church, into 
a sense of being at home in a world where no kind of reality 
stirs any more, a purely ‘ innor world ’, ‘ a true world ’, an 
‘ eternal world . . .’ ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you.* 

It is not another world that is in question here, a world 
beyond : that Nietzsche rejects, and he znakes Jesus reject it too. 
What the Gospel ofrers is an inward, real, true, eternal wodd 
here and now ; and it was in such a world that Jesus lived. 

Nietzsche goes on to attribute to Jesus other ideas which also 
madf^ a deep appeal to him. Jesus, he thinks, was free from a 
of sin and punishment and neither thought nor spoke of 
rewards. **' Sin ’, every form of distance between God and 
man, is abolihed — precisely this is the * glad tidings *. Blessed¬ 
ness is not promise^ it is not bound to conditions: it is the 
sole reality — the rest consists of symbols for the purpose of 

1 AitHdtrist, § 29. 
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speaking about it.” ^ The original Gospel, as preached by Jesus, 
Nietzsche contends, had nothing to do with immortahty. “ ‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven ’ is a state of heart — not something to 
come ‘ beyond the world ’ or ‘ after death The whole con¬ 
ception of natural death is lacking in the Gospel : death is not a 
bridge, or transition, it is lacking because it belongs to a quite 
different, purely apparent, world, useful only as a symbol. The 
‘ hour of death ’ is not a Christian idea — hours, time, physical 
hfe and its crises, do not exist at all for the teacher of the ‘ glad 
tidings’. The 'Kingdom of God’ is not something to be 
awaited ; it has no yesterday and no day after to-morrow — 
it is an experience in a heart; it exists everywhere, it exists 
nowhere. . . 

What Jesus taught was a way of hfe, not a doctrine, much 
less a “ faith ”. Christianity, in him, was a peace and harmony 
of soul, a unity with God and man, which carried with it a 
sense of ftnal reahty. 

Of course, Nietzsche cannot accept such a view. Neverthe¬ 
less it contains a part of himself, a part neglected in his conscious 
theory; and so he sets it aside, not with scorn and anger, but 
with care and respect. It is the peace, the unattainable peace, 
of a noble soul, the harmony he would hke to have had, if only 
harmony had been a possibility for him. 

But Christ died on the cross, and with him Christianity 
itself died ; he was the only Christian. What followed him 
was a reversal and denial of his spirit, a new Gospel, a gospel 
of resentment and revenge. “ It is false to the point of madness, 
to see in ‘ faith ’, in particular in the faith in salvation through 
Christ, the badge of the Christian : only the Christian practice, 
a life such as that of him who died on the cross, is Christian.” 
But the change from a way of Hfe to a faith was quickly made, 
and the chief agent, in Nietzsche’s eyes, both of the transformation 
of Christianity and of its propagation in its new form, was the 
apostle Paul. Of course, Paul did not begin the process. The 
small group of disciples, after the death of their master, turned 
• Antichrist, § 33. * Ibid. § 34. 
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in revolt against those who had put him to death, aeainst Judaism, 
and in particular against its ruling class ; and they besar. :o 
mterprct Jesus as i^'he too had been in revolt against tne 
order. “ Until then this warlike, this Nay-sa\Tns, Nav-couig 
feature had been lacking in the image of him.'’^ *”The ciscirlcs 
proceeded to add it, and to turn the Gospel into a doctrine of 
resentment and revenge. They read their own bitterness acreinst 
the Pharisees and theologians into the character of their master ; 
they elevated him infinitely above all men, just as the Jews 
themselves had lifted their national image, Jahw’e, beyond httman 
relationship and placed him at a great height. “ The one God 
and the only Son of God,” says Nietzsche ; “ both were products 
of ressentiment. . . .” 

The work of Jesus was undone. He had deried the very 
conception of guilt, says Nietzsche, and closed the gap between 
God and man. His disciples and the Church re-estabhshed and 
extended the conception and consciousness of guilt, deming the 
unity which was the essence of the message of Jesus. The doc¬ 
trines of the second coming and the judgment were soon invented; 
the doctrine of the death of the Christ as an atoning sacrifice 
and the doctrine of the resurrection, which makes nonsense 
of the blessedness which Jesus preached, w'ere substimted for the 
true Gospel; and in place of real attainable blessedness in this 
hfe there were promised imaginary rewards and penalties in an 
unreal world to come, 

Nietzsche cannot restrain his anger at the change, and he pours 
out his indignation on the head of the apostle Paul, whom he 
regards as the chief agent of it. Nor is it difficult to understand 
the source of his resentment. “ We preach Christ crucified,” 
said Paul, “ unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness. . . . Not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble, are called; but God h a th 
chosen the foohsh thin gs of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the wrorld to confound 
the mighty; and base things of the world, and things which 

' Ibid. § 40. 
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are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are : that no flesh should glory 
in his presence.” To Nietzsche’s ears this is blasphemy, the 
denial of all that is good, valiant and true ; and the gravest 
feature of it is that it is not a mere boast in Paul’s mouth hut 
a confldent statement of &ct, a statement of something which 
had been increasingly realised, largely through Paul’s own in¬ 
fluence. And so Nietzsche attacks him. On the heels of the 
* glad tidings ’ followed the worst of all: that of Paul. In 
Paul there was embodied the type opposite to the ‘ glad tidings 
the genius in hatred, in the vision of hatred, in the relendess 
logic of hatred. How much this dysangeUst has sacrificed to 
hatred ! Above all the redeemer : he nailed him to his cross. 
The life, the example, the teaching, the death, the meaning and 
the law of the whole Gospel—none of it was left, after that 
counterfeiter in hatred had taken all he could use. Not reality, 
not historical truth.”* 

The point of importance for us here is not the change which 
took place after the death of Jesus, whereby the original Gospel 
grew into a Christology, but the motive which Nietzsche alleges 
for that change, the motive of resentment and hatred. The 
movement instituted by Jesus, if it had remained true to itself, 
would soon have died away, and the very memory of the litde 
Jewish sect would have perished. But Paul transformed it, 
linked it up. with the subterranean fertflity reHgions of the 
Semitic world, and oflered it as a fuller satisfaction of the baser 
passions of man than could be given by Mithras, or Osiris, or 
any of their kindred. 

The charge made against Paul is also hurled at the early 
Christians : hatred and conscious deceit. “ We have read the 
Gospel as a book of innocence. . . .” Nietzsche exclaims, 
“ no small indication of the mastercraft with which the show has 
been staged.— Of course, if we were to see, even in passing, all 
these queer hypocrites and bogus saints, that would be an end of 
it — and just because I cannot read a word without their gestures, 

^ Antichrist, § 42. 
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I make an end of them. ... I cannot stand the way they have of 
turning up their eyes. . . . ‘Judge not [ ’ they say, but they 
send everyone to hell, who stands in their way. In maVi'ng 
God judge, they themselves judge; in glorifying God, they 
glorify themsd-ves. . . . Forced in accordance with their 
cringing nature to sneak about, to stay in comers, and live shadovr- 
like in the shadow without any concern for the future, they Tnalr/» 
a virtue of it: out of duty their life appears as hunrht)', as 
humility it is another proof of their piety. Oh, this humble, 
chaste, compassionate kind of fiaud ! ‘ Virtue itself will bear 

wimess for us.’ . . . Morality is the best way of leading manTrinfl 
by the nose.”* Looking at the picture he has coiytired up, 
Niet2sche cannot find terms too strong for his disliWe —“ the 
most fatal sort of megalomania the world has ever seen ”, 
“ little abortions of hypocrites and bars ”, “ little suparlative 
Jews ripe for every kind of madhouse ”. Nor are the epithets 
the outburst of a single moment of passion, for the same picture 
is presented, with a similar colouring, in Beyond Good and Evil, 
published three years before. Nietzsche leaves one in no doubt 
about his feelings. 

Of course his account is not history. Not only does it refiain 
firom a careful scrutiny of aU the evidence, choosing capriciously 
here and there in accordance with preconceived ideas; it even 
fells to present figures with psychological verisimilitude. It is 
hard to beheve that such an innocent, happy Jesus would have 
been put to death as a mortal enemy by the combined power of 
Judah and Rome ; or that such a cynical, malicious, vindictive 
Paul could have converted the pagan world to a religion of love. 
It is true that there is some history in it, but that history had been 
presented by others. Thus, to take only one example, jowett 
pointed out, some thirty years before Nietzsche did, how dis¬ 
tasteful the early Christian community wotild have appeared 
to the respectable Church members of his own day. “ Not 
Paul granding on Mars’ Hill in the fiillness of manly strength, 
as we have him in the cartoon of Raphael is the Urue im age, 

I Ibid. § 44. 
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but such a one as he himself would glory in, whose bodily 
presence was weak and speech feeble, who had an infirmity 
in his flesh, and bore in his body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
But Jowett had no contempt for these rude uneducated Christians, 
and would never have dreamed of attributing their strength 
and conquest to anything but positive strength itself. Nietzsche’s 
achievement is to read the whole strange story in the light of 
one emotion and one motive, resentment and revenge. And 
where does this interpretation come from ? Surely from 
Nietzsche’s own personal experience. He is taking revenge on 
the good and pious, on Naumburg, and all the restraints for which 
these stand ; he is even avenging himself on Christianity for the 
disappointment it causes him through its failure to be true. And 
the resentment he feels is projected into the object of it; the feel¬ 
ing felt for the Christian is attributed to the Christian himself. 

We have seen that Nietzsche was not made for a life of combat 
with living men, and the sallies he made led to quick repentance. 
And so to the figure of his happy warrior he added that of the 
lonely Christ, starved for love and understanding, but neverthe¬ 
less at peace with God and man. But he was also quick to take 
offence, and the resentment which he so bitterly rued, sprang 
up as a quick, though not lasting growth again and again in his 
long struggle in an alien enviromnent, where he had to move 
through by-paths and in disguise. He has drawn the picture for 
us himself. “ How poisonous, how crafty, how bad one is 
made by every long war, which cannot be waged by open 
violence ! How personal one is made by a long fear, a long 
watching of enemies and possible enemies ! These rejects of 
society, these long persecuted, evilly hunted ones — also the 
enforced recluses, the Spinozas and Giordano Brunos — always 
themselves become in the end, even under the most intellectual 
masquerade, and perhaps without knowing it, refrned vengeance 
seekers and poison mixers . . . not to mention the stupidity of 
moral indignation, which is an infrlliblc sign in a philosopher 
that philosophic humour has taken leave of him.”* 

* Beyond Good and Evil, § 25. 
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Tlic conflictdng elements of his mind and temperament, 
which in his actual hfe he could neither rid himself of nor bring 
into harmony, Nietzsche separated from one another in. his 
theory and set over against one another. But they have a common 
home and origin. The conquering barbarian, the noble aristocrat, 
the melancholy recluse, the gentle and happy Jesus, the weak and 
voigefiil Christian ; they are all Nietzsche, parts of his complex 
nature, divided fragments of his personality. 

There is one further point in The Antichrist with which we 
must deal briefly. The transition from Jesus to Paul is merely 
a dramatic moment in the conversion of J udaism into Chrisdanit'r. 
Nietzsche’s attitude to the Jew is, as w’e have seen, an ambiguous 
one ; but in The Antichrist he tries to simplify it, althounh not 
with complete success. The original Jew with his fierce, anthro¬ 
pomorphic, national God Nietzsche found worthy of respect. 
But when the kingdom of Israel fell, Jahw'e lost his old functions 
and became the God of a people in distress and captivit)'. Then 
the priest took control, and re-made God in his own image. 
The virtues of a free and indepmdent race of men w’ere given 
up, and the tricks which serve the oppressed were brought into 
the foreground and commended. This attimde, how'ever, was a 
disguise. The jewts as a race were not, and are not, decadent; 
and the moral appearance which they assumed was a cunning 
device to mislead people and gain their support. *’ The Jews 
arc the opposite of all decadents ”, says Nietzsche ; *' they have 
beoi forced to make a display to the point of illusion, they have 
succeeded, with a non pins ultra of histrionic genius, in placing 
themselves at the head of all decadence movements (— as for 
example, the Christianity of Paul —), in order to make out of 
t he m something stronger than any party which says Yes to hfe. 
To the sort of man who seeks power under Judaism or Christianity, 
the priestly sort, dicadence is only a means.”* 

The argument is not quite clear. Nietzsche seems to assert 
both that the whole Jewish race is sound, merely pretending to 
be decadent in order to mislead others, and also that the Jewish 

* Antichrist, § 24. 
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leaders mislead tlie Jews tJiemselves, wko are therefore cor¬ 
rupted by their own moral code. Niet2sche wants to have it bodi 
ways : indeed he must have it so, for he can deny neither the 
virility and toughness of Israel, nor the “ moral ” character of its 
religion. 

Christianity, in its original form, Nietzsche describes as a 
revolt against Judaism itself, carried out in its own spirit: it is 
Judaism carried to its logical conclusion. As Israel turned firom 
the ordinances and institutions of the Gentiles, so Jesus turned 
from those of Israel itself, denying the last vestiges of organisa¬ 
tion and class distinction which the Jew retained, Pharisaism and 
the priesthood. In him, Judaism committed suicide. In PatJ, 
however, it revived ; and Christianity is just the development 
and intensification of it; the Christian, says Nietzsche, is a 
threefold Jew. In accordance with this line of thought, Nietzsche 
maintains that bdbind the Christian £L9ade there hide the grosser 
passions whicJi Christianity would renounce, the brutality, the 
selfrseeking, which the Gospel disdaims. 

In setting this view forth, Nietzsche is assisted by his own 
inability to put himself genuinely at another person’s point of 
view, or to understand how beliefr differing from his own can 
genuinely be held. What he himself cannot believe, the Christian 
c anno t beheve ; the Christian creed must therefore be a conscious 
lie. Forgetting that he has charged the Jews with insincerity, 
Nietzsche says that he is willing to overlook the crudities of 
belief of earlier days, for men did not then know any better and 
frll through ignorance into many delusions and insane beliefr; 
but to-day we do know better. “ What formerly was merely 
siddy, had to-day become indecent — it is indecent to be a 
Christian to-day. . . . Even those who make the most modest 
claim to uprightness must know to-day that a theologian, a 
priest, a pope not only errs with every statement he makes, but 
Ues”^ This is not the andent and ever new charge that the 
Christian does not live up to his profrssion, although Nietzsche 
adds that too for good measure ; it is something deeper. The 

* Antichrist, § 38. 
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profession itself, tke Christian creed, is alleged to be a con¬ 
scious lie. 

But Nietzsche is not content yet. He goes back to the tunes 
of darkness and withdraws the excuse he formerly made for 
them. The early Christian too is a liar, intrinsically and without 
remedy. “ Every word from the mouth of an ‘ early rlincrian ' 
is a he, every action he performs is dishonest by instinct,—all 
his values, all his ends are har ui fr il, but whosvsf he whatever 
he hates, that has value. . . . The Christian, the Christian 
priest in particular, is a criterion of values.”* 

NX/hen Nietzsch e looks at the world in tbi^ way he becomes 
enraged. He sees the steady rise and conquest of tb^ views he 
has come to hate, and in his indignation he felsifrcs history to 
make his enemy more dreadful and fiendish. When Rome was 
at the height of its glory, Jesus was bom; and Chzistianity, 
Nietzsche avers, destroyed Rome. The ancient world was not 
corrupt, it did not fidl of its own weakness; it was brought 
low by the insidious underhand attack of Pa uline Christianity. 
” These stealthy worms which crept up in night, mist, and 
duplicity to every individiial, and sucked out of bim serious 
interest in true things and all instinct for reahty, rbi*; cow'ardly, 
effeminate sugar-sweet gang ahenated bit by bit the ‘souls’ 
from that immense structure the Roman Empire, and by 
foul propaganda turned all the strength of the ancient world 
against it; so that it fell. Christianity destroyed it, Nietzsche 
tells us, “ overnight ”. 

The harvest of the civilisation of die Mohammedan world 
was also destroyed in the same way, and when the spirit of 
antiquity was reborn at the Renaissance, Christianity, in its 
German form, smothered it in its cradle. Nietzsche dislikes, 
even hates, the Reformation — because it was eflfective. The 
Church had become efiete and evil; and Nietzsihe chuckles 
wdth joy at the thought that Cesare Borgia might have been 
TTnadff Pope. That woidd have been the death of Christianity, 
and the free, gallant, pagan world would have come to full life 
> Ibid. § 46. * tbH. § S8- 
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again. But Luther revived Christianity ; and if the world 
should never get rid of that incubus, Luther and the Ger many 
are to be held responsible. 

But Nietzsche will not give up hope. So he stands up against 
Christianity and hurls his accusation at it. “ I condemn Chris¬ 
tianity, I bring against the Christian Church the most dreadful 
of all charges that an accuser ever took into his mouth. It is to 
me the highest of all imaginable corruptions, its will is to effect 
every final possible corruption. ... I call Christianity the one 
great curse, the one great inne r depravity, the one great instinct 
of revenge, for which no means is poisonous, secret, subterranean, 
petty enough,— I call it the one immortal blot on mankind. . . .” 
Then, as if confident that bis attack will succeed, he calls out; 
“ And time is reckoned firom the dies nefastus when this fatality 
came into being,— firom the_/irst day of Christendom: — why not 
rather from its last ? — From to-day ? — The transvaluation of all 
values !...”* 

’ Antichrist, § 6a. 
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In considering Niet2sdie’s attempt to found a complete philo¬ 
sophy of life upon the will to power, we have so £ir left one 
feature out of account, viz. his treatment of beauty and of art. 
In the consideration of it a personal problem arises — his rdadon 
to Wagner. 

We have already seen that when the first fervour of worship 
died away Nietzsche began to take up a critical attitude to his 
hero, and when the Wagners left Tribschcn for Bayreuth, he 
ceased to be spiritually at home with them. In 1874 he wrote 
down his private thoughts in this connection in a spirit far removed 
firom idolatry, and although in the Untimely Consideration, 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth, which followed soon after, he did 
not express himself so freely as he had done in secret, for those 
who could read between t^ lines there were signs of discord 
and revolt. In 1876, when Wagner’s cause had surmounted its 
flifflmiries arid was ety’oying its first triumph, Nietzsthc deserted 
it, from Bayreuth to the shaded recesses of the Fkhtd 

Mountains. Two years later he made the breach irrevocable by 
the publication of Human all too Human, and he widened it as 
the years went on by a steady undercurrent of criti cism , which 
was never fer from the surfece in any of the books he wrote. 
Wagner died in February 1883, and when Nietrsche received the 
news he expressed himself naively in the true spirit of an im- 
moralist — although a sickly one. To Peter Cast he wrote as 
follows: “ For some days I was senously ill and caused my 
landlady anxiety. I am now better again, and I really be^c 
that the death of Wagner was the greatest relief that could have 
been afforded to me at present. It was hard to have to be an 
opponent for six years of the man one had most reverenced, an 
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I am not coarsely enough built for that. In the end it was ihe 
sende "Wagner that I had to resist; as for the real Wagner, I still 
do wish to become in large part his heir (as I have often told 
Malwida). Last summer I realised that he had taken away from 
me all the people in Germany on whom sense could have any 
e&ct at all, and begun to draw them away into the confused, 
desolate enmity of his old age.” 

But with the disappearance of his antagonist Nietzsche did 
not cease the warfrxe against him, and the references in Zarathustra, 
Beyond Good and Evil, The Genealogy of Morals and The Will to 
Power are increasingly personal and venomous. In the spring of 
1888 he threw his ideas on Wagner into a pamphlet, The Case of 
Wagner, supplementing it by two postscripts and an epilogue; 
then, not fully satisfred, he ran through his old writings, and 
at the end of the year selected from them the parts which told 
most strongly against Wagner, and with considerable editorial 
change and addition, combined them into a frnal statement of his 
case : Nietzsche contra Wagner. The prefr.ce was completed on 
Christmas Day ; it was the last thing he wrote. 

Neither of these writings contains much that is new about 
Wagner as an artist, but they throw some light upon Nietzsche 
himself, on what he demanded from art, on his temperam^t and 
on his methods of controversy. We may take the last point 
first. The argument throughout consists of special pleading; 
that perhaps was to be expected. But in its eagerness to dis¬ 
credit Wagner it bespatters him with mud. Thus, to take ihe 
most glaring instance, when Nietzsche was anxiously trying to 
rally to his aid the reluctance Germany had shown in accepting 
the new music, he asked abruptly in a footnote ; “ Was Wagner 
a German at all ? . . . His frther was an actor called Geyer. 
A vulture [Geier] is almost an eagle.” ^ And the insinuation, 
made explicit elsewhere, is that Wagner was illegitimate, and 
had Jewish blood in him. Ink has been spilt in discussing the 
point, but the main considerations are simple. Wagner was a 
small boy when his frther died, and his mother married again, 
^ Dot Fall Wagner, Nachschiift. 
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her second husband being the actor Geyer, mentioned by- 
Nietzsche. Wagner -was fond of his step&ther, and for some 
time, probably for the sake of convenience, passed imder his 
name at school. But there is no reason to believe t-bat- Wagner’s 
mother -was unfaithful to her first husband -while he lived, 
he seems to have had no doubt about the patanity of his son. 
If either Wagnar’s mother or his stepfather bad any such doubt — 
it could hardly be more — neither -was likely to have told the 
boy. If Wagner had no knowledge that he "was illegitimate, 
Nietzsche had none either ; and the introduction of the charge 
five years after Wagner’s death, savours of a plebeian rather than 
an aristocratic method of warfare. 

Why was Nietzsche’s attack on Wagner so fierce, so prolonged 
and so personal ? Of course the strong attraction that Wagner 
had exercised, and continued to exercise on him, was behind it; 
but why was the opposition so tense and so bitter ? What was 
at the root of the difference ? 

The reply to this question is complex: several elements 
were involved. We may begin -with those that are most direedy 
personal. 

Between the two men, as we have already seen, there was a 
marked difiotence of temperament; and it was such that each 
put considerable strain on the other. Wagner’s magnificent 
egoism required in others a mobile subserviency that Nietzsche 
could not give ; and at times the rigidity and formalism which 
Nietzsche had difficulty in «tbakiTig off must have irritated 
Wagner. The two men were bound to get on one another’s 
nerves occasionally; and Nietzsche seldom, if ever, recovered 
fiom experiences of that kind. 

But such difierences, though they lead to misunderstanding 
and fiiction in ordinary intercourse, need not give rise to lasting 
animosity. For that more is required; and in Nietzsche’s case 
there was the complicating factor of jealousy — the common, 
vulgar, unaristocratic en-vy and resentment that the unsuccessful 
feel for their more successful rivals. It does not explain the 
whole situation, of course, but it must not be overlooked or 
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treated as unimportant. Wagner would not give way to 
Nietzsche, nor take prescriptions for life and art from liim ; yet 
after a long struggle he achieved astounding success, and drew 
after him, not the mere foolish rabble, as Nietzsche at times 
professed to believe, but the /tee themselves, the intellectual anfl 
artistic public of Germany, France and Russia. Bayreuth even 
claimed to display “ a parterre of kings ”. Nietzsche’s own 
friends were involved ; Gersdorff, Rohde, Miss von Meysenbug, 
Lou Salome, von Stein, even Nietzsche’s own sister ; they could 
hardly be persuaded to abandon the old magician and follow the 
new leader. We have already noted the discontent which 
aroused, displaying itself in Nietzsche’s refusal to go to Bayreuth, 
unless Wagner himself personally invited him and treated him 
as the honoured guest. On these terms, apparently, he was 
prepared to go ; for his objection to Parsifal was not insuperable, 
and coiJd also have been overcome by the opportunity to whisper 
nothings into Lou Salome’s ear. But Wagner did not malfp an 
amende for the ofience Nietzsche had committed, and so the 
jealousy grew, finding reUefin the vigorous bluntncss of Nietzsche’s 
account of the audiences at Bayreuth, and in general in his 
scorn of Wagner’s followers. “ We know the masses,” says 
Nietzsche, “ we know the theatre. The best who sit in it, 
German youth, homed Siegfrieds and otlier Wagnerians, in 
need of the sublime, the profound, the overpowering. . . . 
And the others who also sit there, the cretins of culture, the 
bored Httle ones, the eternally feminine, the happy digesters, 
in short, the people ; also in need of the subHme, the profound, 
the overpowering.”* 

But more than jealousy of Wagner’s success was involved. 
As we have seen, Nietzsche never fully overcame the difEculties 
which are apt to afflict the youth passing from boyhood to man¬ 
hood, from tutelage to freedom, and traces of the negative 
attitude pecuhar to that phase of development remained with 
him to the end. His one-sided assertion of independence and 
self-sufficiency made it difficult, if not impossible, for him to take 

* Der Fall Wagner, § 6. 
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up the posture of a follower ; and as he was not in a position 
to make good in the eyes of the world his claim to an equal 
sovereignty, he was led inevitably to oppose and attack what 
stood beyond him and overshadowed him. And he attacked 
Wagner as he attacked Christianity and the moralists and philo¬ 
sophers and pohtical leaders of the modem world, not onlv 
because he disagreed with him, but also becatise by the public, 
learned and unlearned alike, Wagner was accorded sovereignty*. 
Niet2sche could not be a brother king, so he became a rebel; 
he was an adolescent of genius. 

To these broad temperamental factors we must add another, 
viz. the state of Nietzsche’s health; for his attitude to art was 
mduenced by his physical condition. His first criticism of 
Wagner was written in 1875, when he was a convalescent at 
Steinabad in the Black Forest. And in the early summer of iSSi, 
when he was again convalescent firom a long attack of lU-health 
and depression, he found that his taste in music had changed. 
In Ecce Homo he speaks of this change as presaging the coming 
some two months later of the idea of the eternal recurrence and 
also the birth of Zarathustra, which followed not long after. 
“ In Recoaro, a small motmtain resort, where I spent the spring 
of the year 1881, I discovered, together with my maestro and 
friend Peter Gast, also a ‘ twice-bom ’, that the Phoenix music 
"was dying above us "with lighter and brighter plumage than it 
had ever worn before.”* On the purely musical side the change 
manifested itself most clearly towards the end of the year, when 
he heard Carmen for the first time. His enthusiasm for this 
opera was so great that when he wrote TJie Case of Wagner 
seven years later, he boasted that he had attended twenty per¬ 
formances of it. And in the intervening period his letters were 
full of praise for it and its composer, a praise in no way diminished 
when he heard of "W^agner’s opposition. In September iSSS he 
told Peter Gast rbaf Gersdorflf had witnessed “ a wild outburst of 
mad rage by Wagner against Bizet ”. Nietzsche professed to be 
edified by this, remarking that as W^agner had taken sides here 

> Works, vol. xxi, p. 247- 
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ako, he himself would deal with him more maHciously — pre¬ 
sumably iu The Case of Wagner. 

In order to understaiLd what Nietzsche obtained from Carmen 
we may consider the quaUties he attributed to it, and the demands 
he made from music in general. Bizet’s orchestration, he says, 
is perfect. In contrast with it that of Wagner is called brutal, 
artificial and at the same time “ innocent He dubs it the 
Sirocco. Bizet’s music advances lightly, Hthely, with urbanity. 
It is lovable and, unlike Wagner’s, does not sweat. “ What is 
good is light, everything divine runs on sensitive feet.” That, 
Nietzsche says, is a first principle of bis artistic creed. “ Bizet’s 
music is wicked, r efine d, fetahstic. ... It is rich. It is precise. 
It builds, organises, is rounded off.” The opera itself is tragic, 
but it achieves its effect “ without grimaces. Without counter¬ 
feiting. Without the lie of the grand style.” It leaves much 
to the understanding of the hearer, and does not insist on its 
points and reiterate them merdlessly as Wagner does. Bizet’s 
music, Nietzsche says, makes the spirit free and gives thought 
wings. 

Nevertheless it is logical and its drama is governed by sheer 
necessity. The whole climate, music and action, is southern, 
with a clearer air and warmer sun than is to be fotmd in Europe. 
It is sensuous, but not in a French or German manner; “ its 
gaiety is African ; destiny is over it, its happiness is short, sudden, 
and irretrievable. . . . How delicious the golden afternoons of 
its happiness are to us ! In them we look out : did we ever find 
the sea smoother ? And in what a satisfying way the Moorish 
dance speaks to us ! How even our insatiability for once finds 
satiety in its lascivious melancholy! Lastly love, love translated 
back into nature. Not the love of a ‘ higher ’ young lady ! 
No Senta-soitimentality I But love as fate, as fetality, cynical, 
innocent, cruel — and just in that way nature ! The love which 
in its means is war, in its ground the deadly hatred of the sexes ! ” 

In Ecce Homo we find a briefer statement of much the same 
view. “ I shall now say a word for select ears. Wtat I really 
want from music. That it should be cheerful and profotmd, like 
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a midday in October. That it diould be somcdiing apart, wildly 
wanton, tender, a sweet little woman, of baseness and charm.”* 
Some of this is obvious, and Nietzsche’s preference for the 
Carmens of the stage — there is no reason to believe diar he 
sought them elsewhere — over the higher young of 

ctilturc whom he met in real life, need not detain us. What is 
more relevant at present is his insistence on the need in miKir for 
dry, unclouded, suimy weather and for Hghmess, grace, litheness, 
and the sensitive foot of the dancer. The sun, Nietzsche believed, 
brought him relative health ; the clouds and rain of the North, 
illness and depression. Thus his demand that music should be 
charged with the feeling of a warmer sun than he had ever 
experienced, an African sun, is intelligible. Nor is the other 
demand difhcult to understand, the demand for lighm^s, grace, 
ease, and swiftness of movement. Nietzsche is trying to get away 
feom himself, from the depression of his illness; he is a con¬ 
valescent unable to withstand cold and mist, oppressed even by 
the weight of his body, and unable to bear any nervous strain. 
He tells us in a preface, written in 1886 to the second edition of 
Human all too Human, that the convalescent loves to lie basking 
in the sun like a lizard, and we have seen how he insists in 
Zarathustra and The Will to Power on the importance of lightness 
of feet that can dance. 

Music had to provide these things for him, and it is important 
to realise how urgent his need was. In January i888 he wrote 
to Peter Cast that life had never seemed to him so difficult. 
“ There are nights when in complete discouragement I can 
no longer hold out. Neverthdess : there is so much still to be 
done (indeed everything ! —). Consequendy one does hold out. 
And I Twaintain this ‘ wisdom ’ at least through the morning. 

Music gives me sensations which I have never really had 
before. It frees me from myself, it gives me a sober view of 
myself, as if my vision and feeling were raised 6r above me; 
thus it strengthens me, and after every evening of music (I have 
heard Carmen four times) there comes a morning full of resolute 

‘ Works, voL xai, p. 204. 
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inspirations and flashes of insight. That is very wonderful. 
It is as if I had bathed in a more natural element. Life without 
music is a mistake, a hardship, an exile.” 

Wagner, on the other hand, did not provide the tonic which 
Nietzsche demanded ; he is exhausting and debiHtating. “ My 
objections to Wagner’s music ”, he wrote in Tlie Joyful Wisdom, 
“ are physiological objections : why should I begin by dis¬ 
guising them under aesthetic formulae ? My ‘ fact ’ is that I 
can no longer breathe easily when this music begins to act on 
me : that my foot immediately becomes wicked and revolts — 
it needs time, dance, march, it seeks from music primarily the 
ecstasies which He in good walking, pacing, leaping, dancing.— 
But do not even my stomach, my heart, my circulation, my 
intestines protest ? Am I not made hoarse by it ? — And thus I 
ask myself what my whole body really wants from music. I 
beheve, reUef for itself: as if all the animal functions ought to be 
accelerated by Ught, bold, tmrestrained, self-assured rhythms, 
as if brazen, leaden life should be gilded by golden, good, tender 
harmonies. My melancholy would frin rest in the hiding-places 
and abysses of perfection : for this I need music. What has the 
drama to do with me ! And so when a heartless jade with 
swaying limbs and nimble feet has to be killed by her tormented 
lover, let it be done to the rhythm and melody of light opera. 

Nietzsche knew and confessed that as a musician Bizet could 
not compete with Wagner. Wagner stood alone, without a 
rival in his own times. He was too strong, not too weak ; and 
he overpowered Nietzsche, grasped him, held him, and left his 
soul storm-tossed and exhausted. Nietzsche confessed that he 
could not bear even the busde of life and “ the coarse, hoUow- 
sounding, darkly coloured enjoyment ” of ordinary people. 
“ How that histrionic cry of passion now distresses our ears,” 
he complains at the end o£Nietzsche contra Wagner, “ how foreign 
to our ears has become the whole romantic uproar and sensuous 
confusion which the cultured mob loves, with all its aspirations 
towards the subHme, the exalted, the distorted ! No, if we 

’ Joyful Wisdom, § 368. 
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convalescents stiU need an art, it is a different art_ z 

Hght, volatile, divinely undisturbed, ivinely ingenicus zrz, 
which blazes up like a pure flame into an uncloud;d skv. Above 
all : an art for artists, only for artists.” 

To the ol^ections derived firom these considerations Nietzsche 
adds others of a more directly musical nature, generailv repeating 
criticisms already formulated in 1874. Thus the accusation is 
brought again that Wagner is only an artist in miniature, and 
that he has devoted all his skill to perfecting the elements of 
his music at the expense of the larger unities and the whole. The 
endless melody may have perfect syllables, and good wcrcs; 
but the sentences, and still more the paragraphs, arc untidy and 
even meaningless. Too much attention is given to individual 
local efiects, and too Htde to die coherence and development of 
the whole. Wagner, says Nietzsche, was not the ’ defective 
‘ unfortunate ‘ contradictory ’ genius he has been called. . . . 
Wagner was something perfect, a typical decadent, in whom evcrs* 
‘ free will ’ was lacking, every feature was necessary. If there is 
anything at all interesting in Wagner it is the logic with which a 
physiological defect marches, conclusion by conclusion, step by 
step, along with practice and procedure, innovation in principles, 
crisis in taste.”* The faults of die decadent st}’le, Nietzsche 
continues, are fundamentally identical in music and literature, 
in Wagner and Victor Hugo. Their essence is that life no 
longer dwells in the whole. The word becomes sovereign and 
leaps out of the sentence, the sentence encroaches and darkens 
the sense of the pa.ge, the p3§e gains life at the expense of the 
whole — the whole is no longer a "whole. But that is the picture 
of every decadent style : every time anarchy of the atoms, 
disaggregation of the "will, in moral language, ‘ freedom of the 
individual ’— elaborated into a political theory of ‘ equal rights 
for all ’. Life, equal -vitality, the vibration and exuberance of life 
driven back into the smallest forms, the rest poor in life. Every¬ 
where paralysis, trouble, numbness or enmity and chaos : both 
leap evermore to the eye as one ascends in the forms of organisa- 

> Der Fall Pfogner, § 7. 
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rion. The whole is no longer in any way alive : it is put together, 
calculated, artificial, an artefact.” Nietzsche asks for a rigid a-nj 
conventional structure, and for something firm under his feet, 
so that he may walk or dance on it; Wagner plunges him into 
the sea and forces him to swim. 

The subordinating of music to drama and the attempt to 
unify the arts from the point of view of the stage, are also criticised 
again : but little or nothing is added to die cogency of the 
earlier statements, and we need not reconsider the argument here. 

The artistic objections, however, which Nietzsche brings 
against Wagner are linked up with religious and philosophic 
criticism, of the type with which we are now familiar. The 
decadent style is die reflex of die decadent doctrine. “ I put 
this point of view in die forefront ”, says Nietzsche : “ Wagner’s 
art is ill. The problems which he brings on to the stage — 
purely hysterical problems —, the convulsions of his emotions, 
his over-excited sensibility, his taste, which longs for ever sharper 
spices, his instability, which he dresses up as a principle, not least 
the choice of the heroes and heroines, regarded as physiological 
types (a gallery of invalids ! —) : all together it presents a picture 
of illness, there is no doubt of that. Wagner est une nevrose.”^ 
“ Wagner is a misleader in the grand style. There is nothing 
weary, nothing outlived, nothing dangerous to life and slanderous 
to the world in the things of the spirit, whidi has not secredy 
been taken under the protection of his art — he conceals the 
blackest obscurantism imder the garment of the ideal. . . . 
Everydiing that has ever grown on the soil of impoveridied 
life, die whole counterfeit coinage of transcendence and the 
Beyond, have their most sublime advocate in Wagner’s art — 
not in formulae : Wagner is too clever for that — but in the 
persuasion of the senses, which for their part make the spirit soft 
and tired.”® 

“ Oh, this old robber ! He robs us of our youths, he robs us 
even of our women and drags them to his cave. . . . Oh, this 
old Minotaur ! What he has already cost us ! Every year 
* Der Fall Wagner, § 5. * Ibid. Nachschrift. 
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trains of tLe fcirest maidens and youths are led into his labyrinth, 
that he may swallow ttem —every year all Europe chants’ 
‘ On to Crete ! On to Crete ! ’ ” 

Passing now firom the oaticism of ^^agner, we may glance at 
the conception of art which lies behind it and which is stated 
more explicitly — although still disjointedly and in a series of 
miniatures —in The Will to Power. Nietzsche looks back, 
mainly with approval, to The Birth of Tragedy, published more 
than sixteen years be&>re. It was a book, he now thinks, with a 
temble message : the real world is “ filse, cruel, contradictor}', 
misleading, senseless ”, We have to rise superior to it in order 
to live in it, we have to filsify it, transform it; and this can only 
be done adequately by art. In the main there are two ways of 
doing this, the Apollonian and die Dionysian : the one Trading 
compellingly to vision, as in dreams, the other to orgiastic 
ecstasy, as in drunkenness- By these means man is reconciled to 
life, and he overcomes its pain by willing it ecstatically. As 
Nietzsche thinks over his problem, however, the Apollonian 
state &des into the background; and in the final period with 
which we are now concerned, the solace of art is found mainly 
in coimection with the Dionysian rapture. In The Will to Power 
the language is changed horn that of early da}^, but the 
fundamental doctrine remains much the same : the Dionysian 
conquest ofreality — even to the extent of the revival ofDionysus. 

“ Our relLgion, morals and philosophy ”, says Nietzsche 
concisdy, “ are decadent forms of man.—The counter-move¬ 
ment, art.”' All real art springs from a feding of power : it is 
the overflowing of inward strength on to the objects of the 
world, so transforming them that they become exprestions of 
it! Artistic creation does not arise from weakness, or provide a 
refuge from reality : it comes forth in gratitude for the richness 
and power of the artist’s own «perien<^. The artist belongs 
to a stronger race of man than normal, and his eccentricities do 
not have the morbid signifrcance which they would have in 
lesser bdngs. 

* WiU to Power, % 794- 
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Th.e experience of power which art provides, involves, in 
Nietzsche’s view, three dominant tendencies, sexuality, ecstasy 
and cruelty ; and his treatment of them shows what he demanded 
of art. “ That making perfect, that seeing perfect, which belongs 
to a cerebral system overladen with sexual forces (the evening 
alone with the beloved, the smallest details transfigured, life 
a sequence of sublime things, ‘ the misfortune of an unhappy 
love afiair of more value than anything else ’) : on the other 
hand everything perfect and beautiful acts like an unconscious 
recollection of that state of love and its manner of seeing — all 
perfection, the entire beauty of things arouses aphrodisiac bliss 
again through contiguity. (Physiologically : the creating in¬ 
stinct of the artist and the distribution of semen in the blood....) 
The longmg for art and beauty is an indirect longing for the 
raptures of the sexual impulse, and is communicated to the brain. 
The world made perfect through ‘love’.”* The psychology 
rather than the physiology is of importance here. 

There is an easy transition fiom sexual excitement to the 
more general upheaval, the intoxication, the rapture, and the 
sense of power which Nietzsche demands of art. Everyone 
knows, he says, what the ecstasy of love can do. “ The muscular 
strength of a girl increases as soon as a man comes into her neigh¬ 
bourhood ; there are instruments ”, Nietzsche avers, “ to 
meastue this. Ih still closer relationships of the sexes, such, 
e.g., as dancing and other social customs bring with them, this 
strength increases to such an extent that it makes feats of strength 
possible. . . . Dancing itself, like every very rapid movement, 
brings with it a kind of intoxicated rapture of the whole vascular, 
nervous and muscular system.”® The world is transformed by 
the eyes of a lover, and the lover himsdf actually gains strength 
by his distortion and misrepresentation of things. “ The lover 
becomes a spendthrift, he is rich enough for that. He is bold 
enough now, becomes an adventurer, becomes an ass in magna¬ 
nimity and innocence ; he believes again in God, he believes in 
virtue, because he believes in. love ; and on the other hand, for 
* Will to Power, § 805. » Ibid. § 807. 
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this idiot of happiness there grow new wings and new capacities, 
and even the door of art opens to him.” He is flipn an artist, a 
disciple of Dionysus. The work of art, Nietzsche insists, appeals 
only to the man of proper sensibility : it “works as suggestion on 
the muscles and senses which are originally active in the naivelv 
artistic man ; it always speaks only to artists,—it speaks to those 
of this sort about the finer tremulous urgaicy of the body 

The ultimate appeal, thus, of beauty and of the art which 
sets it forth, is to the muscles of the body, to movement. Of 
course, the whole body may be affected, for the appeal is funda¬ 
mentally an emotional one, involving the viscera as well as the 
brain. “ Let us take away firom the tones and wrords of the 
lyric ”, he demands, “ the suggestion of that intestinal fever : 
what is left of the lyric and music ? . . . L* art pour V art perhaps ; 
the sHlful croaking of shivering frogs, driven frantic in the cold 
of their swamp. All the rest love created.” 

In ecstasy the individual is lifted above ordinary things, 
he has the feeling of a great inffmr of strength, the wrorld becomes 
luminous to him, and its strife fells away. The er^erience, 
Nietzsche holds, is an immediate one, involving no conscious 
inference from rational premises; but in the history of the 
race it has been associated with life-giving, life-promoting 
tendencies, and this coxmection comes as an inheritance to later 
generations. The beautiful is the useful, the life-giving, measured 
by the accumulated judgment and experience of the past. In 
contrast wiih beauty, ugliness is associated with desc en d i n g 
forms of life, with depression and weakness. “ All art has a tonic 
ef fect, inrrpasing Strength, arousing pleasure \i.e. the feeling 
of power], e'griti-ng all the finer recollections of ecstasy. . . . 
T T glitiftss [is] the contradiction of art, that which is excluded by 
art, its No, . . . The ugly has a depressing eflfect, it is an utterance 
of a depression. It takes away strength, it impoverishes, it 
oppresses.” Of course the tru^ itself can be, perhaps always 
must he, depressing : it is therefore ugly, and is not and cannot 
be an object of art. 

* Ibid. § 809. 
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Although Niet2sche lays great stress on the experience of 
ecstasy, springing from overflowing power, his account is 
nevertheless not free from hesitations and qualifications. The 
artist is a man of strong passions. “ Artists, if they are worth 
anything (physically also), are strongly endowed, men with a 
surplus, powerful animals, sexual; without a certain over¬ 
heating of the sexual system a Raphael cannot be thought of.”* 
But he recognises that the symptoms which some artists display 
have a morbid look, suggesting eccentricity rather than strength; 
so he changes his mind. “ Artists are not men of great passion, 
as they would pretend to us and to themselves.”* For one thing, 
they exploit their passions, and for another they have to conserve 
their energy for their art and not spend it in riotous living. 
And, as if in conformity with this, Nietzsche, in spite of some 
contradictory declarations, insists on the great value of regularity, 
economy and convention in art, particularly in the framework 
within which the energy is expended. The grand style, and the 
tragedies of Racine, represent for him, in this mood, the highest 
forms of excellence. They give a disciplined rapture, more 
valuable than that of the sheer Bacchanalian rout. 

The third element in artistic experience is cruelty; and 
although it tends in some degree to be present throughout, it is 
most clearly manifested in tragedy. Nietzsche’s ultimate theory 
of tragedy is simple : the appreciation of the tragic play, as 
of tragedy in real Hfe, depends on a delight in pain. It involves, 
we are told, a preference for questionable and terrible things — 
a symptom of strength, Nietzsche thinks,— without any re¬ 
deeming frith or hope. “ It is the heroic spirits which say Yes to 
themselves in tragic cruelty : they are hard enough to fed 
sufiEering as pleasure.” ^ 

This, of course, is the Dionysian attitude again; and 
Nietzsdae’s final solution of the world, the justification of things 
through art, is thus a renewed attempt to place himself on the 
vacant throne, and in voluptuous ecstatic pain to feel as if he 
were die source and master of life and reality. From this point 
> WiU to Power, § 800. * Ibid. § 814, ’ Ibid. § 852. 
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of view he is almost willing to bring God to life agam — as 
Dionysus. ‘ ‘ Let us banish the highest Good from the conception 
of God — it is unworthy of a God. Sundarly let us banish tbp 
highest wisdom : — the vamty of philosophers is responsible 
for this absurdity of a monster of wisdom : he had to be as lilcp 
them as possible. No / God the highest power — that suffices ! 
From it there follows all, there follows —‘ the world ’ ! ”* 

Nietzsche’s attitude here is not unequivocal, and underhdng 
his treatment th^e are at least two dih^ent views, hardly re¬ 
concilable with one another. On lie one hand, in agreement 
with tie ordinary man, he admits that pain, sufrering in general, 
is undesirable and evil, something to be explained away, an 
objection to Hfe and a difficulty to the life-affirming spirit. But 
he meets the difficulty by maintaining that pain is an essential 
part of the whole, and cannot be removed -without destroying 
life itself. This assertion he justifies apparently on two grounds; 
■viz. the general one that reality is a single necessary system which 
caimot be altered in any respect -without complete annihilation, and 
the more particular one that pain and joy are correlatives, implying 
one another. Life as a whole is desirable, and since sufiering 
is an integral part of it, in affirming life we are logically boimd 
to accept also the pain which it includes and to affirm it along 
-with the rest. life, Nietzsche holds, is good enough and rich 
enough to carry rbis burden and to compensate for the pain it 
gives us. 

On the oiha: hand, he also sets forth a more ambitious -view, 
one in accordance -with the closing lines of I.ou Salome’s poem to 
Life, where life was assured of its complete desirabilicy, being 
told : “ If thou hast no joy left to give me, well then thou hast 
thy sorrow still ”. From this point of -view, which Nietzsche 
took in full seriousness, pain ceases to be an evil, and is affirmed, 
not grudgingly as something to be tolerated for the sake of 
something else beyond it, but for its o-wn sake as good and 
enjoyable in itself. In the Dionysian ecstasy the trans%ured 
reveller must delight in sufiering, taking such pletmre in it 

' Ibid. § 1037. 
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that life may be affirmed through and through 'without reserve. 
In Nietzsche’s thought at the time of The Birth of Tragedy such 
a ■view was partly developed : Dionysus, the childish or brutish 
wanton god, felt his power in building and destroying, and 
his worshipper shared his raptures by ecstatic identification with 
him. Now, in the final period of his thought, the transvaluation 
period, Nietzsche seeks to revive Dionysus and set him back 
on his throne, for, as we have seen, he is prepared to admit sheer 
power to divine rank. He places the conscious worshipper on 
the broad seat of destiny beside the blind creator and destroyer 
of things, to revel consciously in the unconscious power lying at 
the heart of reality. To this end it is necessary that when pain 
is indicted on others, cruelty must be an essential ingredient 
in the mind of the true worshipper. But this is not aiough; 
for there is not only the spectacle of pain in others to be enjoyed, 
there is also the expaience of it in oneself. Accordingly, the 
Dionysian must raise himself to such a height of ecstasy that he 
enjoys his own pain, and takes pleasure in it also. Life may then 
be affirmed unreservedly. 

Of course, the ordinary man 'will find this conception hard 
to realise, and a disgruntled philosopher may be inclined to main¬ 
tain that Nietzsche’s thought has come full circle. Suffiering, 
he may object, is not really life-promoting but life-destroying, 
and in wdlcoming it the Dionysian, in another way, is affirming 
a negative, life-denying element just as really as the much re¬ 
probated Christian. And such a one as Schopenhauer, if he had 
had the opportunity, would tmdoubtedly have asked sardonically, 
whether you make a devil into a god by worshipping him. But 
Nietzsche would have swept all such criticism aside, for in the 
intoxication of rapture the Dionysian is raised for the mommt 
above all strife, above all reality, into the harmony, insight 
and peace of a feeling of unearthly superhuman power. 

Nietzsche states the final issue of his philosophy of life thus : 
“ Dionysus versus ‘ the Crudfied ’ : there you have the opposi¬ 
tion ”. The ultimate difierence, he alleges, is in the attitude to 
sufiering ; whether a Christian or a tragic meaning is to be given 
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to it. ‘ Id. the fbraier case it is supposed, to be the way to a holy 
existence, in the latter case existence is held to be holy enough 
to justify an enormous amount of suffering. The tr^jic maw 
assents to the most bitter suffering : he is strong, full, deifying 
enough for this; the Christian denies even the happiest lot on 
earth : he is weak, poor, disinherited enough to sufi^ ffom h£e 
in every form. The God on the Cross is a curse on life, an 
indication to redeem one feom him ; — Dionysus, cut in pieces, 
is a promise of life : it will eternally be reborn and retnm home 
firom destruction.”* 

Dionysus and the eternal recurrence, in Nietzsche’s eyes, 
provide die god and immortality of the Superman. 

* Will to Power, § 1052. 
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Nietzsche spent the winter of 1887-8 in Nice, on the whole 
in rather a gloomy state of mind. In the beginning of March, in 
reporting to his mother that things were going better, he said : 
“ My condition has really improved and the evil weeks of 
melancholy have been overcome. . . . There are times when I 
am not master of myself and do things which are hardly con¬ 
ceivable whenever the sun begins to shine. The winter, more¬ 
over, has been hard and depressing for everyone : and particularly 
for such a delicate piece of machinery as I am.” A week later he 
apologises to his sister for his ill-humour : “ Now and again I 
lose control of myself; and am almost the prey of gloomy 
resolutions. Do I perhaps suffer from gall ? ” But he does not 
tell her that he was drafting The Will to Power and writing The 
Case of Wagner. “ Year in year out, I have had to swallow too 
much that was bad, and I see myself looking backwards in vain 
for even one good experience.” The strain on liim, he says, is 
unendurable : “ The feeling of being alone, the lack of love, 
the universal ingratitude and even baseness towards me ...” 
His health is sound enough, he states, and his mind is in fair 
condition ; only his “ dear soul ” is ill; and he tells his sister 
not to speak of his friends to him, for as the years went by they 
had become, with few possible exceptions, merely nominally 
feiends. 

His sister had been speaking of firiends, even once again 
suggesting matrimony. Nietzsche would have none of it. 
“ But now ”, he wrote, “ I must tell you of a small experience: 
as I was going for my usual walk yesterday, I suddenly heard in a 
ti.de street someone talking and laughing warmly and heartily 
(it sounded almost as if you were there — ;) and when someone 
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came into sight, it was a fascinating brown-eved maiden, wii"' 
looked at me as gently as a roe. Then a warmth came round the 
heart of* this lonely philosopher — I thought of vour mamaue 
plans and during the whole of my w'alk could not get awav ttom 
the thought of the sweet young maiden. Certainly, it would do 
me good to have one so fair around me — but would it be good 
for her ? Would my views not make her unhappy ? And 
would it not break my heart (granted that I loved her) to see such 
a dear being suffer ? No, don’t talk of marrying ! ” Nietzsche 
then explains that a cultured girl would not suit hiTn either — 
one of the " higher ” young ladies whom he was rejecting in 
his writings. She would really be foolish, he thinks, and would 
bore him ; besides, she would probably not be very attractive. 

But there were other ideas in Nietzsche’s mind which he was 
not then prepared to reveal to anyone — ideas which even 
Carmen could not satisfy and which, clothing themselves in the 
language of classical myth, took the forms of Theseus, Anadne 
and Dionysus. 

In the plot of a drama, Empedocles, drawn up in 1870 or 1871, 
Nietzsche introduced Theseus and Ariadne in the thud act, and 
at the end of the £fth act, after the tragedy, he asked : “ Does 
Dionysus flee before Ariadne ? ” It is only a question, but it 
shows a preoccupation with the legend and a readiness to tamper 
with it. 

The development of the story, however, took place at first 
on reasonably orthodox lines. Wagner, we have seen, was the 
Minotaur ; Nietzsche, his conqueror, must therefore be Theseus, 
although he boasts that he requires no thread of an Ariadne. But 
this detachment did not last. The figure of Ariadne grew on 
him, leading bim to assert in a note written during the time of 
Zarathustra, ** A labyrinthine man never seeks the truth, but 
always only his Ariadne. . . 

Nietzsche, however, was not comfortable in the role of 
Theseus ; even if it allowed him to sky the Minotaur, he was 
miscast in it. He was really Dionysus, and Dionysus pkys a 

* Works, vol. XIV, p. 22. 
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different part in the legend: Ariadne comes to him when 
Theseus deserts her in the island of Naxos. The necessary- 
transformation, however, took place in Nietzsche’s mind gradu¬ 
ally. We see one st^e of it in Beyond Good and Evil, where we 
are told that the philosopher-God once said : “ ‘ Under certain 
circumstances I love mankind ’ and alluded thereby to Ariadne, 
who was present — ‘ To me man is an agreeable brave venture¬ 
some animal, that has no equal on earth, he even finds his way 
through all labyrinths.’ ” * The reference here to Theseus glances 
patronisingly at Wagner rather than at Nietzsche, and the state¬ 
ment continues : “ ‘ I like him, I often think how I could bring 
him further forward, and make him stronger, more evil, and more 
profound ’ ”. 

Nietzsche professes to be duly shocked by the Dionysian 
doctrine, but in another note -written about the same time — the 
summer of 1885 — he transfers the task of protesting to Ariadne. 
After an exposition of his views on the superiority of the body 
and the secondary derivative nature of consciousness, Nietzsche 
exclaims : “ Babbling thus, I gave free rein to my impulse to 
teach : for I was fortunate in having someone who endured 
listening to me. But just at this point Ariadne endured it no 
longer — the story took place during my first sojourn at 
Naxos — ‘ But Sir ! ’ she said, * You are talking pig-German.* 
* German,’ I answered good-humouredly. ‘ Simply German ! 
Leave the pig out, my Goddess. You -underestimate the 
difilculty of saying refined things in German ! ’ ‘ Refined 

things,’ cried Ariadne aghast: ’ but it was only Positivism ! A 
hodge-podge and excremeut of ideas from a hundred philo¬ 
sophies ! Where -will that get you ! ’ and at the same time she 
played impatiently -with the famous thread which once guided 
Theseus through the labyrinth.— Thus it came to light that 
Ariadne was two thousand years behind in her philosophic 
development.”* 

The reference is clearly to the transitional time which led to 
Human all too Human, and the diaracters are easy to identify. 

* Beyond Good and Evil, § 295. » Works, voL xvi, p. 278. 
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Ariadne is stiH on the side of Theseus : Cosima is with Wagner. 
Such a situation, however, could not be allowed to continue 
indefinitely, and Nietzsche revealed his need most poignantly 
in Ecce Homo. In the section on Zarathustra he quotes at length 
firom the Night Song in the second part, voicing once again the 
despair into which he fell at Rome, after his sister had reclaimed 
him. “ The like has never been written, nor felt, nor sufi^red. 
Only a God sufiers thus, a Ehonysus. The answer to such a 
dithyramb of sunlike solitude in light would be an Ariadne. . . . 
Who beyond myself knows what Ariadne is ! ” 

So in 1887 we find the scene changed. Wagner has been 
dead for some two years, and Nietzsche not only identifies biTn 
with Theseus and himself with Dionysus, but also makes an 
important change in the legend. Theseus is not now' allowed to 
desert Ariadne, but is rejected by her on account of his failure 
to adopt the immoralist Dionysian philosophy, and also for the 
contradictory reason tbat it was she who led him astray into the 
paths of virtue. 

Theseus gro-ws absurd,’ said Ariadne, ‘ Theseus becomes 
virtuous — ! ’ (The hero admiring himself, becoming absurd.) 
Theseus’s jealousy of Ariadne’s dream. Dionysus -without 
jealousy : ‘ How can a Theseus love what I love in thee ? One 
is not jealous when one is God ; unless it be of gods.’ 

‘ Ariadne,’ said Dionysus, ‘ thou art a labyrinth : Theseus has 
gone astray in you, he no longer has a thread; what does it 
avail him now that he -was not devoured by the Minotaur.* 

‘ Thou flattcrest me,* answrered Ariadne, * but 1 do not "widr to 
pity when I love; I am weary of my pity ; all heroes must 
perish in me. That is my last love towards Theseus : I cause him 
to perish.’ 

Last Act: Marriage of Dionysus and Ariadne.”* 

Of course, with such an idea as this Nietzsche must wear a 
maglr^ so that little of bim may be seen. “ Mrs. Wagner ”, he 
told his sister in May 1888, **is now called the * Countess of 
Bayreuth *— a pretty jest, but I have all sorts of dismal hidden 

* Ihid. p. 437. 
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thouglits about it. How siuce the time of Tribschen they have 
made poor Wagner both worldly and Christian. Yes, indeed the 
women ! ” But masked and unrecognised, Nietzsche can venture 
a Httle into the open, so in TTte Twilight of the Idols we ; 
“ ‘ Oh Dionysus, Divine One, why dost thou pull my ears ? ’ 
asked Ariadne of her philosophic lover in the famous dialogues 
on Naxos. ‘ I find a kind of humour in thine ears, Ariadne : 
why are they not longer still ? ’ 

But Nietzsche’s thought and inner demand go deeper thai| 
this gentle daUiance : both the superiority and the submission 
must be made greater. So Nietzsche takes a further step. In 
the fourth part of Zarathustra he had placed in the mouth of 
“ the old magician ”, Wagner, a song which, in mockery of the 
religious tendency most explicit in Parsifal, expressed the mingled 
fear and love of the singer for the Unknown God. This song is 
now transferred, with a changed meaning, to Ariadne, becom¬ 
ing with her an appeal to a divine yet very human lover, and it is 
supplied with a new ending in which Dionysus reveals himself, 
triumphant and without a rival. It is now Ariadne who Hes 
shivering and prostrate before the xmknown tormentor whom she 
feats and to whom at the same time she is attracted and whose 
love she seeks. ” Unnameable,” she calls him, ” Hidden One, 
Dreadfi.il One,” the “ Hunter behind the Clouds 

Thus I lie, 

I bow myself, I writhe, tormented 

by all eternal tortures, 

smitten 

by thee, most cruel hunter, 
thou unknown — God. 

Yet she asks him to strike deeper and harder. When she fiels 
his approach, she calls out in alarm : 

Thou art torturing me, fool that thou art, 
thou art torturing my pride to pieces. 

* Works, vol. xvil, p. lao. 
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she commands him to depart, then instandy repents : 

Hence ! 

He hath fled away, 
my comrade without peer, 
my mighty foe, 
my unknown one, 
my hangman-God ! . . . 

No ! 

come thou back ! 

With all thy tortures ! 

AH my tears are running 
their course to thee. 

And flrom my heart th’ expiring embers 
flame up to thee. 

Oh, come thou hack 
my unknown God ! my pain ! 
my final bliss ! . . . 

{A flash of lightning. Dionysus appears in emerald beauty.) 

Dionysus 

Be wise, Ariadne ! . . . 

Thou hast tiny eats, thou hast my ears : 

place a clever word in them ! 

Must those who are to love, not first hate one another ? . . . 

I am thy Labyrinth . . . ‘ 

Of course it is all a poem, the development of a legend, and 
must not be taken too literally, but it cannot be neglected, and 
it presents in a mask Nietzsche’s supreme conquest over Wagner, 
over Cosima, and over woman in generaL Cosima was seven 
years older rhan he was, and probably an dement of sexual 
attraction entered into his attitude to her; she was also the 
hdpmate of the great man, the hdpmate he too required; 
and in her he centred his desire and aspiration. He did not 
intend to approach her, he did not propose to marry her: she 
remained remote and ideal. But as an ideal she embodied for 

* Ibid. vol. XX, pp- 207-10. 
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him perhaps half unconsciously, much that he had sought for 
and not fotmd in reality. 

Towards the end of his stay at Nice his health improved a 
little, and his headaches were less frequent and less severe, but 
in his letters he looked back in retrospect on a very dark existence. 
At one time he explains to his sister that he is frr from being 
“ cheerful ”, as she would have him be, and that he has to take 
care to avoid everything that would upset the equanimity of 
his spirit. At another, in apologising for some of his cri tic isms, 
he reminds her : “You do know, how quickly my moods 
change”. One rehef he had : he attended three of the pro¬ 
ductions of Offenbach, and with his new musical taste found 
them delightful. “ Four or five times in each work ”, he told 
Peter Gast, “ he reached a state of high-spirited buffoonery, 
but in the form of the classical taste, absolutely logical — and at 
the same time wonderfully Parisian.” 

At the beginning of April Nietzsche left Nice for Turin, and 
found that both the aspect of the town and the climate suited him. 
There he learned that Georg Brandes, one of the most renowned 
literary critics in Europe, was delivering a course of lectures on 
him in the University of Copenhagen. They were well attended, 
enthusiastically received, and gave him his first short ghmpse 
of fame. “ The lectures of my Copenhagen admirer ”, he 
wrote to his mother, “ have come brilliantly to an end with a 
great ovation, which he accepted in my name. He writes to me, 
that ‘ my name is now popular in all intelhgent circles in Copen¬ 
hagen and is known in the whole of Scandinavia ’.” The dean 
of the University of Turin had also been very polite to him, and 
an article on him had appeared in a New York journal. 

At the beginning of June he went to SUs-Maria again — for 
the last time. The journey upset him ; his health gave way for 
a little, and he was very dismal for some time. One thing, 
however, served to cheer him. An unknown admirer — 
strangely enough, Nietzsche thought of R6e — made him a 
present of 3000 marks, through Deussen. Nietzsche did greatly 
need the money, and was content in the end to accept it to assist 
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in the puhlicatioii of his works, for in ihe past he had been reduced 
to fin a n cing them him self. But the weather was bad, the com¬ 
pany not so congenial as usual, and there was little to please hiTn^ 
except his own work. Towards the end of September he returned 
to Turin, and there gradually a change came over him. His 
dgection left him, his headaches diminished, he lost or no 
time through illness, he could work at higher speed than ever 
before, and with greater success. The world itself became a more 
pleasant place — especially Turin — and even its inhabitants im¬ 
proved. "Writing to Elizabeth, he told her what a wise person 
she was, and how invariably right in her judgments, her only 
fiiult being a modesty which prevented her ftom expressing her 
views as quickly and as forcibly as she might have done. Turin 
too was a wonderful place. “ Thus I am back in my good city 
of Turin, this city which Gobineau also loved so much—prob¬ 
ably it resembles us both. The distinguished and somewhat 
proud nature of these old Turiners also pleases me very much. 
No two things differ more than the good natured but jiinda- 
mentatty vulgar Leipzig and this Turin. Moreover, in all matters 
of importance there is a curious similarity of taste between us — 
the Turiners and me, not only in the build of the houses and the 
lay-out of the streets, but even in cookery.” What a difference, 
he exdaims, there is between the miserable existorce he had at 
Nice and his present condition. “ Everywhere I am treated in 
the most distinguished way. You should only sec how everybody 
here rgoices when I come, and how people of all ranks involtm- 
tarily ^play the best and most discreet part of their nature, and 
put on tbftir poHtest and most amiable manners.** Looking back, 
he finds a pleasant light died even on the past: ” But that has 
definitely been so not only here, but year in year out wherever 
I have been ’*.— Except of course, among the Germans, who 
alone have treated bim badly. He looks forward to a great 
programme of work : ** I must make full use of the increase 
in my powers and of this wonderfiil autumn weather for my 
great mission. At this moment, when my life has reached its 
greatest height and tasks have to be performed, this almost 
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sudden return of strength and self-reliance is quite marvelloiis ! 
— In this golden autunm, the feirest I have ever experienced, 
I am writing a survey of my life, only for myself. No one shall 
read it, withi the exception of a certain good Lama when she 
comes back across the sea to visit her brother.” 

The reference in the passage just quoted is to Ecce Homo, 
one of the most remarkable autobiographies ever written. As 
the title suggests, it is a challenge to Christ, and a challenge 
to the Ephesian Gospel from which the words come, and it is 
thrown out in the interests of the gospdl of that other Ephesian, 
HeracHtus, together with that of the god who came to Greece 
from Asia, Dionysus. “ Pilate therefore went forth again, and 
saith unto them. Behold, I bring him forth to you, that ye may 
kn ow that I find no fiiult in him. Then came Jesus forth, wearing 
the crown of thorns, and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto 
them, Behold the man ! ” Nietzsche too was not without his 
crown of thorns, and he would fain wear the purple robe. But 
there was no Pilate to lead him forth — even in scorn — and 
proclaim his fireedom from fiiult; he had therefore to perform 
the ceremony himself. 

The book begins with a prefece, where in contrast with the 
modest concealment indicated in his letter to his sister, Nietzsche 
indicates the importance of letting the world know precisely 
who and what manner of man he is ; but then, after donning 
the mantle of Zarathustra and commending his wisdom, he 
concludes by quoting a passage, which we have already considered, 
and which is also reminiscent of the Gospels, warning his dis^ 
ciples against credulity, and bidding them leave him, to return 
only after they have denied him. Then follows a statement of 
the conditions under which the book is written : 

“ On this perfect day, when everything is ripening and not 
only the grapes arc getting brown, a ray of sunshine has fallen 
on my life : I look backwards, I look outwards, never did I 
see so many and so good things at once. Not in vain have I 
buried my forty-fourth year — what was life in it is saved, is 
immortak The first book of The Transvaluation of All Values 
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[i.c. The Antichrist^, The Songs ojZarathustra, Tfie Twilight the 
Idols, my attempt to pliilosophisc witli 3. lisnimcr all ^'erc 
gifb of this year, evai of its last quarter ! Why should I not 
be thankful to my whole life ? — And so 1 am rektme mv life to 
myself.” ' 

The book itself is the most sustained sdf^loiihcation in 
literature. Nietzsche is convinced that he is just reaching the 
great noontide, the hour when all the old values will be over¬ 
turned, and the tables of the new law set in their place. Ihe 
old world is on the point of bemg destroyed ; he is the destroyer 
of it aid the architect of what will come thereafter. He mnsf 
recount by what steps he reached this extraordinary position of 
eminence and power, and so he adds a sub-title, reminiscent of 
Schope nh a u er, “ How one becomes what one is 

There are f>ur sections in the book, and their titles are self- 
explanatory. “ Why I am so Wise ” ; “ Why I am so Clever ” ; 
“ Why I write Such Good Books ; and Why I am a Destiny”. 
And, writing to these themes, m certain important respects 
Nietzsche never produced anything better from a hterary point 
of view. Of course, Ecce Homo docs not belong to the same class 
of writing as Zarathustra, and does not reach so high a levd of 
poetic fincy and power ; yet th^e is much of Zarathustra in it, 
and for sheer force, continuity and artistic unity it stands above 
Nietzsche’s other writings. The only one that can, be oimpared 
with it is The Antichrist, but the advantage probably lies in the 
end with Ecce Homo ; it is less polemical, less bitter and is written 
more in consonance with a sin^e enduring mood. Of course, 
Nietzsche’s enemies are still there, and the enormity of their 
offence has to be indicated ; but he is so sure of victory, he is 
so nearly at the moment when triumph begins, that he can 
forgive them individually, forswear all resen tm ent, and remember 
only the better side of their nature. He destroys the Christian 
virtues almost in a Christian spirit. 

From a srtenrific point of view, however, the book wears a 
aspect. We have seen how Nietzsche lamented at times 
in his early days the lack of scientific training, and he tdls us in 
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Ecce Homo itself of the efforts he made from the time o£ Human 
all too Human to remedy this defect; “ A really burning thirst 
laid hold of me : from then on I studied nothing more tbari 
physiology, medicine and natural science — and I returned even 
to the study of history itself only when my task drove me to do 
so Unfortunately Nietzsche never mastered the elements of 
science, and although he drags physiological statements into his 
exposition, they are almost always ludicrously wrong. Even 
in the psychological fidd, where he thought he was a master 
by nature, his capacity was limited. In some matters he was 
exceedingly acute : hike an invahd, he was sensitive to fiint 
odours and noises which the ordinary healthy human being 
passes over without notice, but he was just as httlc able to under¬ 
stand and cope with the whole world of men around him as 
the invahd is to adjust himsdf to his environment as a whole. 
Nietzsche noticed many of the httlc tilings, but missed some of 
the larger ones ; he had neither the training, nor the experience, 
nor the constitution to apprehend them. Nor did he even fully 
understand himsdf. All that lay on the surfrcc he saw, and 
what was in the air, his ideals, was also widiin his frdd of vision, 
although at a safe distance, but what moved under die surfree 
was unknown to him ; if it were in danger of appearing he 
covered it over with veils and masks. Thus liis autobiography 
is a document of great value for the understanding of him, but 
it is not itsdf a rehablc interpretation, and from a historical 
and psychological point of view must not be taken at its free 
value. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to prove this statement here: 
this whole book is a proof of it, and the contradiction betweeu 
Nietzsche’s protestations and his actual frclings and behaviour 
as shown by the contemporary records is often glaring. It is 
not that he makes many mistakes of fret *— the common friling 
of many autobiographies written in old age — although there ace 
some errors of that kind; the fundamental inaccuracy is one of 
mood. In Ecce Homo he is writing in the warm glow of an after¬ 
noon sun, looking at a landscape touched with a golden mist 
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which lets the profile of the mouatains be seen, but hides tTiwr 
shadows, dieir clefts and their caves fi’om his eyes. He reads into 
his own past life a serenity and a self-confidence which it did not 
have, and which only came to him momentarily at i'his late ho ur. 
He forgets the dejection, the pesamism, the revolt, the conflicts, 
the resentment, the feilure, or touches on them only li ghtly to 
show how they all worked together fe>r good to him He 
remembers the ten days of ecstasy and forgets the months of 
gloom and despondency. 

So too in thinking of others he remembers only, or mainly, 
the better side of his relations to them. “ I lack the art of arousing 
ill-feeling against m^^f . . he says, “ even when it seemed 
of great value to me.” And equally does he lack a capacity 
for resentment. He admits, of course, that he retaliates whoa 
ofliended, but he will do so in what others would imagine was 
almost a Christian way. “ If anyone does anything bad to me, 
I shall ‘ repay ’ it, you can be sure of that: before long I shall 
find an opportunity of expressing my thanlcs to the ‘ offender ’ 
(among other things even for the offence) — or of asking him 
for something, [an act] which can create greater obligation than 
giving something.” One thinks of Wagner, Rfe, Lou Salom^, 
to mention no others ; and marv^ at Nietzsche's memory. 

Wagno: in particular is envdoped in a rosy light. “ 1 hold 
all my other human relatiomhips lightly”, Nietzsche says; 
” but at no price would I surrender those days of Tribschm firom 
my life, days of trust, of chearfiilness, of sublime thoughts — 
of profound moments. ... I do not know how others have got 
on with Wagner : over our sky no doud ever passed.” 

Of course he remembas that he was, and is, a warrior, and 
thinks then of Strauss, and Wagner and Christianity. He prides 
him.wlf on his skill and daring. “ My method of waging war is 
apprehmded tmder four proportions. Firsdy : I only attack 
things which are victorious,— if drcumstances require, I wait 
Tin til they are victorious. Secondly, I only attack things when 
I cannot allies , when I stand alone — when I compromise 
mysdf alone. ... I have never taken a step in public which 
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did not compromise me : that is my criterion of rigTif action.” 
One thinks of his laments when he did arouse antagonism, and 
notes how quickly legends grow. “ Thirdly,” he goes on, “ I 
do not attack persons,— I make use of the person only as a 
powerhil magnifying glass, with which one can make a general 
but evasive and hardly perceptible state of distress visible. In 
this way I attacked David Strauss. ... In this way I attacked 
Wagner. . . One thinks of the illiterate, cowardly Strauss 
and the illegitimate Jewish Wagner, and watches the legend still 
growing. ” Fourthly,” asserts Nietzsche, “ I attack only rViingt 
from which every personal difference is excluded, where there 
is no background of unpleasant experiences.” One thiulrg of 
Naumburg, and contemplates the chivahous warrior with a lit t l e 
scepticism. 

There is one region, however, where Nietzsche’s charity 
&ils; it is not extended to the Germans. Their offences were 
many. They had the doubtful virtue of good-humour, a quahty 
whidi Nietzsche did not altogether approve of; they had had 
the bad taste to refrain horn appreciating Wagner when Nietzsche 
commmded him, and to begin appreciating him when Nietzsche 
ceased to do so. They lived in a damp, cloudy country ; they 
were busy, industrious, occupied people, and had no place for 
him in their Universities ; thdr cookery was bad ; they liked 
beer; their culture was a thing of shreds and patches, lacking 
all real unity and originality. Finally, and perhaps most con¬ 
clusive of all, they did not pay attention to Zarathustra’s message 
and did not buy Nietzsche’s hooks. So Nietzsche repays them: 
although hardly in the way he had suggested. “ It is even part 
of my ambition”, he says, “to be recognised as the despiser 
of the Germans par excellence, . . . But the Germans are canaille, 
— Oh ! they are so good-humoured. . . . One lowers onesdf 
by intercourse with the Germans : the German treats people as 
equals. ... I caimot endure this race whore one is always in 
bad company, which has no feeling for nuances — alas ! I am 
a nuance. , . . The Germans have not the least idea how vulgar 
they are ; but that is the superlative degree of vulgarity — they 
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are not evai ashamed of being merdy Germans.” After some 
further discussion on diese lines and after recounting his bad 
reception in Germany when other nations are beginning to 
recognise h im, Nietzsdb.e pulls himsdf up, recollecting that he 
must not be angry or resentful. “ I myself have never suftered 
in all this; what is necessary docs not injure me ; amor fati is 
my in m ost nature. This does predude me, however, from loving 
irony, even the irony of world history. And so, some two 
years before the shattering lightning-stroke of the overturning 
of values, which will overthrow the earth in convulsions, I have 
sent The Case of Wagner forth into the world ; the Germans 
ought once more to offend against me in undying fashion and 
immortalise themselves ! They have still tim e to do it ! — Has 
it been achieved ? Charmingly, Messers the Germans I I 
present my compliments to you. . . 

We need not consider in detail Nietzsche’s account of his 
life and writings ; for the most part the story is not new. But 
there are one or two features which deserve mention. When he 
explains why he is so wise, Nietzsche lays a good deal of the 
responsibilicy on his ancestry, not forgettu^ the Polish Count. 
But special prominence is given by him to his fether, from whom 
he thinks he inherited not only his physical weakness and an 
element of decadence, but also the refinement of spirit which 
kept him free from petty personal passions and enabled him to 
rise out of his decadence to higher things. The snobbish and 
rather futile parson of Rocken has become in the eyes of his 
son the incomparable somree of much of his own culture, indeed 
of everything except the tremendous urge to life and to the 
affirmati on of life, which was the driving fierce behind alL 
Nietzsche’s dlness, of course, plays a part in the story; and 
Nietzsche recognised that he owed much to it. But how much 
he did not realise. It gave him, he thoright, a sense of fatalism, 
an absence of resentment; for resentment was an exhausting 
emotion in which an invaHd could not afibrd to indulge. It also 
gave him an understanding, he tb o ught , of decad^ce, and forced 
him to recognise it in the world aroimd him also. He did not 
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realise, however, how far his philosophy was a compensation, for 
that illness, an idealisation in which he gave himself a part which 
he could not play in real hfe. 

In the second section Nietzsche repeats a question to which 
a theological answer had been given in the days of his youth. 
“ Isn’t it funny,” he had said to his Httle sister, when he was 
about thirteen years old, “ isn’t it fimny that both of us leam so 
well and know so many things that other children do not know ? 
... I always wonder . . . whether it is not possible that our 
dear Papa in Heaven is the cause of it.” At the age of forty-foiar 
he repeats substantially the same question — but with the omission 
of Elizabeth. “ Why do I know things more than others ? 
Why am I so clever ? ” But the answer has changed. His 
Either enters into it naturally rather than supematurally, and for 
the rest the account is given in terms of diet, locaHty, climate, 
recreations and self-love. We need not discuss it: it is not an 
explanation, it is merely a history. 

Nor need the third section detain us ; although it is a masterly 
account of his writings, reinterpreted from a later point of view, 
but set forth with vigour and Hfe and charm. We have already 
considered the subject-matter, and Nietzsche adds here little that 
is new to us. There remains the final short section : “ Why 
I am a Destiny ”. There is no new doctrine here either ; the old 
immoralism and anti-Christian polemic is continued, forcibly, 
concisely and clearly. But there is new confrdence. In the address 
to the Germans quoted above there is an enigmatic passage, a 
prophecy that in some two years’ time a shattering hghtning-stroke 
win upset the world in convulsions. No explanation is given, 
although the anticipated pubHcation of The Will to Power may 
be meant. In this last part prophecy appears again. Nietzsche 
is the man of destiny. “ I contradict as has never been done 
before, and am nevertheless the opposite of a denying spirit. 
I am a messenger of joy, such as there never was, I am conscious 
of a task so lofty that the very idea of it was lacking until now: 
only from my time onwards do hopes arise again. In every 
way I am necessarily also the man of destiny. For when truth 
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eaters into conflict •with the lies of thousands of years, -we shall 
have commotions, a convulsion of earthquakes, a confounding of 
mountain and valley, the like of which has never been dreamed 
of. The conception of politics then goes over wholly into a 
spiritual war, all the organisations of power in the old society- 
are blown into the air — they all rest on lies : there ■will be wars, 
such as there have never been on earth. Only &om my time on 
will there be great politics on the earth.” The old world, the 
Christian world, is coming to an end. “ £crasez VinfStne! ” 

“ Have you understood me ? ** Nietzsche cries, “ Dionysus 
against the Crucihed . . There the book ends. 

After the completion of it he turned again to Wagner for 
a moment. He was not quite sure that the old magician "was really 
dead, so, as we have seen, he threw together some paragraphs 
from his old works and touched them up, to destro'ji' him utterly 
and exorcise the ghost. On Christmas Day he completed this 
compilation, declaring that it was a book for psythologists and 
not for Germans. He was satisfied. To his mother he had ■written 
a few days before that he had succeeded in everything that his 
task demanded from him. “ My health is really outstanding ; 
the hea'viest tasks, for which no hu m a n being hitherto has been 
strong enough, come easily to me. My old mother, at the end of 
year receive my heartiest ■wishes and ■wish me myself a year, 
which, in every respect, ■will correspond to the great things 
I must do in it.” A new era, he thought, was about to dawn. 
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Nietzsche’s activities dtxring the few days after Christmas 1888 
an d during the first week of the next year are not known in any 
detail. The euphoria which had lifted him up and given him the 
feeling of power was continued and even intensified, but instead 
of beiag a sign and result of returning health as he supposed, it 
was the product of disease. As his sense of grandeur increased, 
his mind snapped and he became insane. 

Apart from the general heightening of feeling which is 
noticeable in all his later works, and which in general is dis¬ 
proportionate to his circumstances, even when every allowance 
is made for his unusual theories, there were a few indications 
of the coming change. On 26th November he wrote to Peter 
Cast: “ Also you will perhaps find in my ‘ Actuahty ’, which is 
fimdamentally cheerful and malicious, more material for an 
* operetta ’ than elsewhere : I play so many silly pranks on myself 
and have such downish ideas by myself that I go grinning — 
I know no other word for it — on the public streets for half an 
hour at a time. Recently I had the bright idea of introdudng 
Malwida in a decisive passage of Ecce Homo as Kimdry, who 
laughs. . . . For four days on end I lost the power of giving a 
settled seriousness to my face. 

I think, in such a condition one is ripe to become the ‘ Re¬ 
deemer of the World 

On 2nd December he wrote to Cast again : “Just got back 
from a great concert, which has made the strongest impression 
on me of any in my life — my face was continually makiag 
grimaces in order to get over my extreme pleasure, including one 
tearful grimace lasting for ten minutes 

On 28th December delusions of grandeur began to get hold 
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of liiiii, althougH not completely. Thus, he "wrote to Overbeck : 

“ I myself am "working on a memorial to the Courts of Europe for 
the purpose of instituting an Anti-German league. I "wish to 
lace the ‘ Reich ’ up in an iron shirt and provoke a "war of despera¬ 
tion. My hands "will not be free ii"nti 1 I have the young Knis pf 
in my hands.” Then, realising that this information "W'as rather 
startling, he qualified it by saying that he had been writing in a 
bad light, adding : “ Do you know that in my external circum¬ 
stances I shall not alter at all during the next coining years, 
perhaps never. I may reach every degree of esteem, but I shall 
not give up my habits, nor my room at 25 francs. One must 
get accustomed to this sort of philosophy.” 

On the 31st, in reply to a postcard of Cast’s, "W"hich contained 
nothing of much importance, he "wrote : “ Oh, fiiend I Jiliat 
a moment 1 — "When your card came, tvhat did I then do. . . . 
It was the frmous Rubicon. . . . 

My address I do not know any longer : let us suppose that 
it "will next be the Palazzo del Quirinale” 

Then on 4th January 1889 he sent a frw lines on a card : 

“ To my Maestro Pietro. 

Sing me a new song : the world is transfigured and all the 
heavens rejoice. 

The Crucified.” 

Cast replied "with unconscious irony : “ Great things must be 
happening "with you ! Your enthusiasm, your sound health, and 
everything that you have done "with ‘ pure body, consecrated 
sense’, or have let one guess you have done, must arouse the 
most nckly ; your health is infectious; the epidemic of health 
which you once "widied fiir, the epidemic of your health, can 
no longer fail to come.” 

Meanwhile Nietzsche had largely lost his orientation and 
even his sense of identity. To StiindbCTg, who had sent him one 
ofihis "Writings, he replied : 

“ Dear Sir ! You will soon get to hear the answer to your 
^ort story — it "will resound like the shot of a gun. I have 
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summoned a Council of Princes at Rome, I sliall Lave the 
young Kaiser shot.— Au revoir I For we shall sec one another 
again. Une seule condition: Divorgons . . . Nietzsche Caesar”^ 

During this short period he sent out a number of other 
strange letters, some of which have been recovered. They were 
carefully inscribed on large sheets of special art paper, an<j 
signed in various ways. He wrote to the Pope, to lie Papal 
Secretary and to the King of Italy, armoimcing his impendhig 
arrival in Rome, and signing himself again “ The Crucified ”, 
a signature appended also to a note for the “ House of Baden ”, 
advising it to have nothing to do with the “ mad HohenzoUems ”, 
even with such of them as were related to him ! Another set of 
notes bore the signature “ Dionysus ” ; Nietasche had become 
the sufi^ering god in both his main forms. As Dionysus he wrote 
to Overbeck and to Rohde, firom whom he had been separated 
for several years. Burckhardt, with whom for long he had little 
real commerce, also received a Dionysian note : 

“ To my most honoured Jakob Burckhardt. 

That was only a little joke, on account of which I overlook 
the tedium of having created a world. Now you are — thou 
ait — our greatest teacher; for I, together with Ariadne, 
have only to be the golden balance of all things, we have in 
every part those who are above us. . . . 

Dionysus.”^ 

And to Cosima Wagner, on another of the large sheets of grey 
paper, he sent these few words : 

“ Ariadne, I love Thee. Dionysus.” 

He wrote one letter, however, of greater length, signed 
with his own name : it was to Burckhardt, and reached biTn on 
6 th January. ” Dear Professor,” it begins, “ In the end I would 
rather be a professor at Basle than God ; but 1 did not dare to 
press my private egoism so £u: as to abstain £:om the creation 
of the world.” He tells where he is living, adding parenthetically 

* Podach, Nietzsches Zusammenbnieh, p. 77. * Ibid. p. 87 f. 
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that he was horn as Victor Emmanuel, and goes on to describe 
his simple economical life. As a ** bad Joke ” he declares his 
idoitity with two criminals, one of them a murderer, t hen 
occupying die attention of the Press. He states also that he is 
Lesseps, the builder of the Suez Canal — also in the public eye 
at the time. A litde later he adds that he is fendamentally every 
name in history, and going on to particiilarise, states that he 
attended his own femeral twice during the autumn, once as 
Count Robilant and secondly as Antonelli. But he corrects 
hims elf in view of gossip that the Count in question was a 
natural son of King Carlo Alberto : “ No, he is my son, in so 
fer as I am Carlo Alberto and untrue to my nature 

There are several appendices, written round the margins : 
diey may be given in fulL 

“ To-morrow my son Umberto is coming with the lovely 
Margherita, and I am receiving them in my shirt sleeves, just as 
I am receiving you.” 

Down the side of the first page he says : “ You can make 
any use of this letter which will not lower me in the «teem of 
the people of Basle 

On anoth^ notes : “ I go everywhere in my student 

coat, slap people here and there on the back and say Siamo 
contenti ? Son dio hofatto questa caricatura.” 

On a third marg in we find the statemmt: I have had 
Caiaphas put in chains ; and last year I was emdfied in a long 
drawn-out way by the German doctors. Have abolished 
Wilhelm, Bismarck and all Anti-Semites.” 

Finally at the foot of the first page he wrote : “ The rest 
is for Frau Cosima . . . Ariadne ... there is magic fi’om time 
to time . . 

The letter explained itself to Burckhardt, and he hurried over 
with it to Overbeck, who normally was not coimted among his 
aftQnriafffit- Overbeck wrote at once to Nietzsche, urging him to 
come to Basle. Next day, however, he received his own Diony¬ 
sian letter; so after consulting Dr. Wille, the head of the Basle 
Psychiatric Clinic, he set out at once for Turin. There things 
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had been going badly. On 3rd January, near the door of his 
lodgings, Nietzsche saw a cabman ill-using his horse. He threw 
his arms round the animal’s neck and broke into tears. His 
landlord happened to pass at the time, and recognising Nietzsche 
in the gathering crowd, led him up to his room. There he lay 
motionless and silent on the sofa for a long time, and when he 
awoke he believed himself to be the double Godhead, Dionysus 
and the Crucified at once. In this capacity he soon reduced his 
landlord to despair, singing, shouting and playing the piano 
throughout the night, and gesticulating wildly when he went out 
into the street to post his letters. A doctor was summoned, the 
police informed, and an appeal made to the German Consul. 
When Overbeck arrived the whole of the landlord’s family was 
present, and Nietzsche greeted him tempestuously. The land¬ 
lord, however, gave him a sedative draught, after which Nietzsche 
calmed a Httle, talking pleasantly in grandiose fashion of the 
banquets and receptions which were being arranged in his 
honour. “ Later he sat down at the piano, to accompany songs or 
fragments of his latest world of thought, with an occasional 
short passage, produced in indescribably muffled tones, subhme, 
wonderfully clear-sighted, as well as unspeakably dreadful 
things about himself as the successor of the dead God.” But 
this attitude did not last, and his general demeanour was more 
in accordance with his rdle as “ the buffoon of the new eternities, 
with accompanying scurrilous gestures, dances and Icapings”. 
The doctor who had seen him put in a report, stating that “ the 
patient is generally excited, cats a great deal and is continually 
asking for food but is not in a state to do anything or look after 
himself, maintains that he is a famous man, is constantly asking 
for women.— Diagnosis, weakness of the brain.” ^ 

Overbeck obtained the assistance of a Gcrmair daitist who 
had some psychiatric experience, to take the patient back with 
him to Basle. Under the influence of chloral Nietzsche slept 
during most of the journey, but when the train was rushing at 
night through the St. Gotthard Pass, he awoke and began to sing 
* Nietzsches Zusammatbruch, p. 107. 
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to a strange melody a song which he had written for Ecce Memo, 
and which had expressed for him all the magic, not uncjuched 
with fear, of Venice and the South : 

On the bridge of late 
I stood in dusky night. 

There came a song &om afar : 

‘Welling in golden drops 
Across the quiv’ring sea it flowed. 

Gondolas, lights and music — 

Entrancement floated out into the dark . . . 

My soul, a reso unding string. 

Touched unseen, in my heart 
Sang unto me a gondola song, 

Quiv’ring horn gleaming blessedness. 

— Did any hearken to me ? 

On arrival at Basle Nietzsche was taken to a private nursing 
home of which Dr. "Wille was in charge. He was very polite, 
regretted the rain, but promised to arrange good weather for 
the following day. One or two points in the medical record 
may be mentioned. “ Pupils unequal, right larger than the 
left, reaction sluggish. Convergent strabismus — acute myopia. 
Tongue heavily furred ; no deviation, no tremor. Facial inner¬ 
vation little disturbed. . . . Exaggerated patellar reflex. . . . 
No real consciousness of illness, feeb uncommonly well and up¬ 
lifted. Admits that he has been lU for a week and has often 
suflEered horn severe headaches. He has had a &w attac k s, 
during which patient has felt imcommonly well and uplifted, 
he would have liked to embrace and kiss all the people in the 
street and would like to have climbed up the walls.”* His 
attention wandered and it was difficult to get rational answers 
from him. He was put to bed, and in the afternoon kept up a 
continual conftised talking, varied by scre aming and incohermt 
shouting. He stated, however, that he had “ infected himself 
[Le. exposed himself to syphilitic infection] on two occasions ”. 

* Ibid. p. 109. 
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Later, at Jena, a date was added to this — 1866, when he was a 
student at Leipzig. 

On the 13 th his mother arrived to claim him. She saw him 
next morning and he welcomed her heartily, talking quite 
sensibly for a long time about femily affairs ; then suddenly he 
called out: “ Behold in me the Tyrant of Turin ! ” and the 
interview had to be cut short. His mother was determined to 
take him away with her, and, with some reluctance on the part 
of Overbeck and the hospital authorities, he was allowed to go 
to Jena. Ovcrbeck made the arrangements, securing the services 
of a doctor and an attendant to accompany him, as well as his 
mother. During the few days before he left his condition 
remained without much change, except for a slight increase in 
the paralysis of the left ftcial muscle, and Wdle himself wrote 
the diagnosis in his records : “ Progressive paralysis ”. 

During the journey there was one untoward incident; 
Nietzsche broke into a fit of rage against his mother, and she 
had to remain out of the compartment after that. 

In Jena he was put under the charge of Binswanger, the head 
of the mental hospital. The record of syphilitic infection was 
repeated, and the diagnosis made of “ a paralytic psychic dis¬ 
turbance ”. 

This is not a medical treatise and we need not dwell in detail 
on the progress and symptoms of the disease. Only a few 
points are of interest. Sometimes Nietzsche was very cere¬ 
monious in his behaviour — in this way resembling Holderlin 
after his breakdown — bowing frequently in a very polite 
feshion, entering a room with majestic strides, and thanking his 
attendants for a magnificent reception. At other times he was 
seized with maniacal rage and screamed without obvious motive. 

At first his mother had to be kept away ftom him, but as 
time went on he calmed down, and was allowed to go for 
reg^ular walks with her. The dementia gradually increased as 
the delusions of grandeur and felse identifications diminished. 
But as late as the end of March he remarked, “ My wife Cosima 
Wagner brought me here.” 
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There was one interlude, when a man with an extraordinary 
literary reputation, called Langbehn, tried to get control of 
affairs, declaring that he could cure him. Nietzsche’s mother 
was anxious to accept his help, but Overbeck intervened 
Nietzsche remained under Binswanger’s charge. 

Nietasche ret aine d his musical perception and ability longer 
than any other &culty, and for some considerable time he was 
able to play on the piano and improvise — even to the satis^ 
faction of Peter Cast. 

At the beginning of 1890 Nietzstdic’s mother moved ffom 
Naumburg to a flat in Jena to be near her son, and when on 
24th March he received a permit to leave the hospital, she took 
him home there. 

We may take our picture of him from the s^'mpathetic hand, 
of his fldend Paul Deussen. “ The next time I saw him aorain 
was in 1889, soon after he was taken ilL His mother, ‘ the little 
silly as he used to call her affectionately, who took him for 
a walk every day, was at the railway station with him to meet 
me and my -wife. On the way home 1 took him familiarly by the 
arm, and he w^s pleased, but he did not recognise me. I brought 
the conversation round to Schopenhauer, and he w'as able to say 
in the tone of one utterii^ the most profound truth : ‘ Arthur 
Schopenhauer was bom in Danhg 1 told him about Spain, 
which I had visited the year before -with my •wife. ‘ Spain ! ’ he 
cried, becoming animated, ‘ Deussen was there ! ’ ‘ Yes, but 

I am Deussen,’ I replied. He stared at me and could not grasp 
it. . . . His interests had become again those of a child; he 
looked for a long time at a boy 'wdth a drum, and the locomotive 
caught his attention as it moved back and forward. At home 
he sat mostly on a sunny vine-covered veranda, sunk in silent 
brooding, occasionally I’aUcing to himself in a confused way, 
often about people and affairs of Schulpforta. 

I next saw him on his fiftieth birthday on 15 th October 1894* 
I ramfi early as I had to leave soon. His mother brought him in, 
I wished him happiness, told him that he was fifty years old 
to-day, and gave him a bunch of flowers. Of this he understood 
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nothing. Only the flowers seemed for a moment to arouse his 
participation, then they too lay there unheeded.”* 

In 1893, when his sister returned firom Paraguay after the 
demise of her husband, she wished to take charge of Nietzsche ; 
but his mother maintained her right until her death in 1897. 
Then Elizabeth took a place at Weimar where she could house her 
brother, together with all his books, manuscripts, notes,— every 
relic, published and tmpublished, that piety had preserved or 
diligence could gather. And there he lived in a treasure-house of 
recollection, amid the evidences of his growing flime, unconscious 
of it all. Hour after hour he would sit on the veranda in finp 
weather, looking out with vacant eyes, content, vegetating, 
seeing nothing, willing nothing — utterly powerless. 

He died on 25th August 1900, and was buried in the small 
churchyard at Rocken, beside his father. His ftineral oration 
was delivered by Peter Cast, the most faithful of aU the disciples 
— perhaps the only one who had a full right to the tide. It 
concluded : “ Peace be with thy ashes ! Holy be thy name to all 
future generations ! ” 

* Erimerungett, p. 96. 
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